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CbutiiI 

KTRODUCXION 

I 

\ Appointment of the National Committee on Women’s Iducation- 
The problems of the education of girls and women m our country have 
acquired a new significance since the attainment of Independence and 
there is an ever incieasing realization, both in the minds of the people 
and the Government, that unless every effort is made to End solutions for 
them, the rapid progress of the country which is the aspiration of every 
one will be seriously impeded Plaimeis and administrators, both at the 
Centre and in the States, have been discussing these problems with tins 
end in view. 


The Education Panel of the Planning Commission, at its meeting held 
in Poona in July, 1957 , recommended that "a suitable Committee should 
be appointed to go into the various aspects of the question relating to the 
nature of education for.girls at the elemental], secondary and adult stages 
and to examine whether the present system was helping them to lead a 
happier and more useful life” This recommendation was placed before 
the Conference of the ^tate Education Ministers (held in September, 1957 ) 
ivho also agreed that a speaal Committee should be appointed to exainiiie 
the whole question of women's education 

The National Committee on Women's Education was accordingly set 
lip by the Government of India m the Ministry of Education under Gov¬ 
ernment Resolution No F 3 I- 12 / 57 -B 5 of 19 th May, 1958 (Fuk Chapter 
XvII) with the following members 

(i) Shnmati Durgabai Deshmukh, Chaiiraan, Central Social Welfaie 

Board-C/iflimiin 

(ii) Rumaii S Paiiandilar, Director of Education, Boinhay- 

Mmh 

(iii) Shri F N Mathur, Education Secretary, Banasthali Vidyapith, 

Kajastlian-MmSci 

(iv) Smt Mum Sayani, Editor "Raliber", Bombay-Member 

(v) Sim ] P, Naik, Mourn Vidyapith, Gargoti, Bombay.-Mjmber 

(vi) Smt. Zahta Ahmed, Member, Legislative Assembly, Bihar- 

Memr, ‘ 


(vu) Smt 0 C Snnmsan, Retiied Director of Public Instiuction, 
Madras-Member. 

(viu) Man Sarojini Rajaii, Assistant Educational Adviser, Minis 
try of Education-Secieluty 

ciiMii •'"H viM 
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(ii) to examine the problem of wastage in girls' education at these, 
levels, 

(ill) to examine the problem of adult women who have relapsed 
into illiteracy or have received inadequate education and wlio 
need continuation education so as to enable them to earn a 
living and participate m projects of national reconstructioiif 

(iv) to survey the nature and extent of material and other facilities 

oflered by voluntaiy welfare organisations for the education 
of such women and to recommend steps necessary to enable < 
them to offer larger educational facilities to them, and ' 

(v) to examine the possibility and methods of encouiaging a larger, 

number of women to go into vocational trades by providing 
suitable vocational training as a part of formal education 
or through special comses designed for adult women 

V I 

3 , Inaiiguial meeting-Tlie Committee was inaugurated at New Delhi! 
on 30 th May, 1958 , by Di S Radhatnshnan He set the right tone tol 
the Committee's task when he said; "while the greatest piofesion ol 
women is, and probably will continue to be, tliat of home-makei, yet bet 
world should not be limited to that one relationship" and railed upon 
tlie Committee to suggest "a few him practical measures which can be 
implemented and whose lesults, if not spectacular, would at least carry us 
foiwaid towards the goal" 

d Plan of Work-To cover the various aspects under the teims of 
reference and complete its work within the stipulated time, the commit 
tee decided that die Chairman should personally visit as many States 
as possible and discuss the pioblems with the State aiithoiities Moieovcp 
the membeis of the Committee also agreed to tom in certain paits of the 
country and study the problems on the spot Details of the toiin of the 
Chairman and the members are given in Chapter XVII 

^ The Chairmanmet the Chief Mimsteis, Ministers of Education, Educa¬ 
tion Secretaiies, Directors of Education and other top-iankmg okials and 
discussed the problems of the education of women m general and of the 
State concerned m particular She also met educationists, social workeis 
in the cause of the welfare and education of women, visited institutions 
dealing with different aspects of the problem and addressed public 
meetings In the course of her tours she had before her a three-fold 
objective collection of all the necessary data for a study of the pioblein 
at the State level, increasing awareness of the magnitude and impoitancc 
of the problems of women's education iii official quarteis, and educatiii„ 
public opinion It may fairly be claimed that her country-wide tom was 
very useful 


Tkt touts o[ the itciikas ato praej valuiHc Tlitv loured ,n mii 

allotted to them, held intennews with tcadieis and parents, fthiratiojnsl 
and administrators, visited diffeient institutions, studied the process mad« 
legarding the Cential and State schemes relating to women's ediiratioiii 
CO Iccted all literature available and brought up important points tor coO 
sideration at the meetings of the Committee ^ 

As a result of these extensive tours undertaken by the Chaiiman aiK 

hand and the experience gained thereby has been of great value to us H 
formulating our lecomraendations 
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' The Coramitee also dicw up and iirculatcd 
touching all the aspects coveied uu^m »o 

s:;£‘S£l--j-;—‘S 
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in lunfi 19S8, to select licada of primary and seLondaiyi sfhooh, cnlltges 
and training institutions, volunlaiy oiganMioiis, ediitatumal assoiiations 
and institutions dealing svith oi inleiestcd in the nioblems of wfimciis 
education, local bodies, individual ccliirdlionists and .idiiiiiiistiatnu, and 
others The date lixed for the retiim of replies to the (luestioniiaiic iws 
I5th August, 19^)8, but it was later extended to 3ht August, lf)!i8, by 
whidi date 1002 copies of the questioniiauc wcie duly (illed iii^aiu! 
received An analysis of the replies leceived is gnen iii Cli-iptci XVll 
along with the questionnaire itself 


^Besides the replies to the questionnaire, we have also received a num¬ 
ber of very useful suggestions on die education of women fiom scvcial 
persons We have read all of them with iiitetest and piofit 

Members of die Committee also ifloh up .fferifi! siiidim and siiiveys 
as shown below:- 

(i) Wastage and Stagnation-Shii | P Naik 

(ii) Co-ediication-Smt Zahra Ahmed 

(ill) Samp.i Siiivcy of the leisme time of adult women in iiiban 
and rural ueas-Snit 0 G SiiiuvaSiiii 


(iv) A model syllabus of condensed courses loi adult woraen-Kuinan 
S Panandikar 

At the request of the Committee, a special gioiip of the Planning Com 
mission gave us a study of the woraen-power icqiiircnieiits of the Secoiul 
and the Third Plans We are extremely giatefiil to the Planning Com 
mission and the group foi this inteiestmg study whiili has been of gic.it 
use to us (vide Chapter XVII for details) 


Finally, we had the advantage of studying the no/n ml 
Mmiank piepaicd by all the St.ite Govemniciils anil Admiiiisiiations 
0 the Teriitories on the special piohluns of the edinatioii of a omen in 
to areas These doemnents wcic exlicmely iisclid to ns m 'ipinaisiiig 
tne existing situation and in foimiilatiiig oiii letoiiiineiulatioiis. 


A. r' ^ ''1 spite of the shoit time at the disposal of 

^ dial and 

maVin! been possible foi us, in 

vaiicil thinking that is 

S one on this problem in the difoeiu paits of the country 
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5 . Meetings 4 our meetings oi the Committee for consultation an® 
investigation were held in the places mentioned below - 

Fust Meeting . Delhi 30 & 31st May, 1958 

Second Meeting . Madras 2nd to 4th August, 1958 

Third Meeting . Udaipur, 28thto30thOctober, 1958 

Fourth Meeting Delhi 24th December, 1958 to 2nd January, 

I9S9 

The Report of the Committee was finalised and signed at the fourth 
meeting on the first of January, 1959 , at New Delhi 

6 . Interim Recommendations-The Chairman of the Committee fram¬ 
ed the following interim recommendations on the basis of her discussions- 
with some of the Education Ministers, Education Secretanes, Vice 
Chancellors, Directors of Education, Heads of Educational Institutions 
and prominent social workers and with the concurrence of the otliei 
members of the Committee, these were forwarded to the Ministry of 
Education 

(i) Financial assistance on a hundred per cent basis should be- 
given to State Governments for taking up the Sclieme for 
the Expansion of Girls’ Education and Training of Women 
Teachers for which assistance at 75 per cent was originally 
offered by the Government of India 

(11) Mid-day meals should be provided to all pupils of primary 
schools 

(ill) A part of the provision for tlie scheme of Expansion of Girls’ 
Education and Training of Women Teachers may be utilis¬ 
ed for giving grants to girls secondary schools m rural 
areas 

(iv) Voluntary organisations engaged in the promotion of girls 

and womens' education may submit applications under the 
Government of India schemes of assistance to voluntary 
organisations direct to the Ministry of Education and nor 
through State Governments, m order to avoi® 

(v) A separate Department may be created to look after tlie educa- 

tion of girls and women in each State and a separate budget 
allocation under this head may be provided m the State- 
budgets 

These recommendations were examined in the Ministry and accepted 
as follows - 

(I) The Ministry agrees to release its share of 75 per cent to the 

States without insisting on them to produce their share of 
25 per cent. 

(II) The Ministry agrees to include mid-day meals to be provided 

for girls m the primary schools under the suD-sdieme 
'Attendance Scholarships on a permissive basis'. 
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Tlie Ws available under liis Sdienie are too small to cover 
tlie repements of secondary schools lor girls ivlth hostels 
attached to them The Himstryj however, agrees to the 

' suggestion 

j(iv) The Ministry have no objection to receive applications from 
voluntary organisations under the Govemment of India 
scheme of assistance to voluntary organisations, recommend¬ 
ed by the Central Social Welfare Board as special cases, 
hut all such applications will be sent to State Governments 
for their recommendation before they can be approved lor 
tnancial assistance. 

(v) It is not possible to suppoit the recommendation for the crea- 
non o! a separate Depaitraent in the dirent States to 
supervise the education of girls and women The Ministry 
would, however, recommend that a senior officer should be 
available in the vaiious Departments of Education to look 
alter the planning and execution of special schemes to 
encourage the education of girls 

The Committee feels happy to note that the Govemment have given 
serious attention to these recommendations and have accepted them with 
some modifications 


7 Adnowledgements-The Coinniittee has received the greatest co¬ 
operation and many courtesies horn the State Goveiniiients We tale 
tins oppoitunity to expiess our gratitude to them We are also grateful 
to the officers of the Education Depaiiments, teachers of schools, parents, 
and memhers of the public who have co-operated with us in one way or 
the otlier by answeiing the c|iiestionnaiie, giving evidence, submiltiiig 
memoranda, or by attending meetings organised by us 
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CflAmll 


BASIC AJPMACHIS AND IDNDAMENm CONSIDEllATIONS ; 

The purpose of this chapter is, as its very title indicates, to discuss a 
few basic approaches and fundamental considerations that provide a ^ 
philosophical and sociological background to the whole problem of | 
women's education as we see it The need for such a philosophical and 
sociological background is self-evident Philosophy is wrongly consideied' 
as an unrealistic abstraction fioin reality Abstraction or geneialisation, 
It undoubtedly is, but it is an abstraction that enlightens the mind rather 
than obscures it In the words of an eminent economist "we study the 
laws of rest in order to study die laws of motion" Coming to the sociolo¬ 
gical background the need is all the clearer Education is the key that 
opens the door to life, winch is essentially social in character Without a 
sound social philosophy sound education is impossible Our educational 
philosophers have been soaal philosophers first We shall, theiefore, 
proceed to discuss in the following pages the various issues, philosopliiral 
as well as soaological, that in our opimon should underline the problem 
of women's education 

2 Woman as an individual-It is a simple proposition to state as well 
as understand that if education is the bMh-right of an individual, it 
automatically becomes the birth-right of woman as much as of man 
Because both in man as well as woman ft is the same life foice that works 
and manifests Itself and the same spaik of Divine light that burns 
Therefore the cultural and spiritual end of human existence is not in 
any way different for woman from that for man Education caters for 
the development of human personality The need and justification of 
such a personality development is there, irrespective of any distmctions 
of sex The natural upshot of all this is, as we have stated above, that 
woman as an individual has the same hirth-rlght to education as man 
But how distressing and how degrading and how unfortunate it lias been 
that such a simple and obvious proposition as this that man and woman- 
aie not different essentially has gone in history unrecognised, if not in 
thought or word, certainly in action! This jmilamliil mi kk eijutlf 
of mm and liiomsit, tkefore, is tk pst tiling ikt m muld lik m 
highlight in our midsiatwn of tk frobkm cj mmn's ducatm^ 
Like other platitudes, this also needs re-allinnation Platitudes are those 
which require little intelligence to understand hut a big heart to accept 
and practise 

3 Woman as a Member of Society-If tliere is no denying the pro* 
position that woman as an individual has the same status, dignity and 
Importance as man, what have we to say regarding her position as a meiH' 
her of a soaal group, be it a family, a community, a nation or even the 
whole of human society? Differently put, the question is, what is ttie 
woman's role in soaety? It need hardly be pointed out that this will be 
another basic approach and fundamental consideration that would 
much determine our views regarding the education of women 
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Uoled It koadly, we find, even to tins clay two opposing view lomts 
on tins issue. One view is iliat woman is first the nnstiess of the lome, 
and anything else afterwards, It is argued that outside the home, whcie 
lies her primary role, she has no pait or very little pait to play and d 
there is anything it is definitely secondaiy and subject in the demands and 
exigencies of her role within the home The oihei view isiliat home is 
'no special responsibility of woman only If she is a (oiiiiiainiiii of man, 
tlie corapamonship obviously cannot end at the piccincts of the noine It 
jofimtely extends to the widci fields of life, in all its ^iimsis and si nuns, 
jiaH its joys and sorrows, in the factoiy and on the laiiii iii the sh()|) as 
well as m the office riiciebie woman should have open to hei till .ive- 
nues to life which are open to men. Ihe emphasis, liowcvei, is nii l jualiiy 
rather than identity though at times it becomes clillitult to make a distiiic 
hot) between equality and identity 


i Before we discuss the meiits and elements of the two view points 
mentioned above sve may say a few woitls about the bistoiical uictiiii 
stances that have given rise to the lattei point of view, advotatiiig eqiiahiv 
of man and woman m all walks of life Stiidents of lustoiy know tliat in 
the use of modem society m the West, tire Renaissance, the llcfoiiuation 
and the Revolution played then mipoitant roles The Renaissance not 
only brought about a ciiltuial awakening but it also nitcnsified the tlinst 
for knowledge and truth and quickened and shaipeiied the intellectual 
toolweiiiiired [or it The Rttanjiion lintd tlie simiIhim ol the 
indinduil is ipat rdniom ilogmi Naturall| itlut Im i,iili n|,i,„ 
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comfort and care of the child Only she 15 a mllj ^ood mother do can 
helf the child in deueloping its full and manj-siied fersonaltly, in mul- 
eating in it nght attitudes of life and habits and in gmng it a ml training 
for life We think that all this would be possible only for the woman who 
IS educated in the real sense of the word, who has full knowledge and 
varied experiences of wder life, and who is acquainted with the problems 
and challenges which life present^ Now the above conditions cannot 
be fulfilled by a woman who has cut herself adiift or is kept away from 
all life outside the home and has been confined only within its four walls 
Therefore, our conclusion is that it is m the interest of a better discharge 
of the duties and responsibilities of motherhood itself that the role of 
woman should not he only or even pnmaiily within the home She must 
come out in the wider world and share its respoiisibihties, That would 
equip her to become a good mothei as well 

7 Coming to moral standards, we need only say that their real test 
IS to be able to maintain and preserve them amidst the every strains, 
stresses and hazards of life rather tlian in avoiding life itself for their 
sake Morality drat bieaks down at the slightest touch and that needs a 
seclusion and an exclusiveness to maintain itself is not worth its name 
Thus it becomes clear that neither for performing the duties of mother¬ 
hood nor in the interest of preserving the moral standards should it be 
really necessary to confine woman to the home But our argument does 
not end heie Theie are two more arguments that we would like to 
advance 

8 The first argument is that a fuller development of woman's persona¬ 
lity and a bettei and a widei use of her power and faculties and also the 
needs of society demand that she should participate in life m its full 
sense The second relates to the practical and in no way less important 
aspect of the question A woman has to go outside the home and woik so 
that she may also contribute hei share to the family income, which in 
a large majority of cases in India is so necessaiy lo piovide for even the 
basic needs of life We would also like to refer m this connection 
to the fear that in case women do not confine themselves lo home-keeping, 
the family life would be disturbed We must clearly say that we appre¬ 
ciate the great impoi lance of family-life and it is far from our intention 
to disturb it Our arguments favouring the participation of women in 
wider life outside the home should also not he taken to mean eithei 
that wc want eveiy woman to take a job or that we think that without 
taking up 1 job participation in wider life is not possible The welfare 
of society requires much voluntary social work, and participation m such 
social woik IS the best and the noblest way of taking a share in the wider 
responsibilities of life Therefore, realising as we do the importance of 
family life, we are of the opinion that society should give through soaal 
work, special facilities tor part-time work and in other ways an opportunity 
to women to contribute their mite to the problems and demands of the 
wider world, still leaving them all the time that they should really have 
to discharge their responsibilities of motherhood and home-keeping whose 
mportance we have already admitted But here we must also say that 
in order to reconcile the demands on and duties of women within the 
home with those outside it is equally necessary that our home should also 
show a certain adjustment to the needs of society and the development of 
womens personality, and our men should also come forward to join the 
women in work within the home as the women should step out to join 
the m in work outside. 
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9 The result of our discussion in tins and the preceding section is 
that both as an individual and as a member of society woman should be 
considered as an equal of man and a lullipartner in life and all facilities 
and opportunities should be offered to her to develop her individuality 
and become a leal partner And it is in the light of tins basic approach 
and fundamental consideration that we have recommended imtlie relevant 
chapters that girls as wdl as laomn should rscms not only as good, 
varied and mprelmive a general education as bofs and mn kt also 
suitable professional and vocational education such as mould jullj erjuip 
ikm for their duties both in the home as well as outside 

10 The Problem ot Social Pattem-We have said that a woman's 
individuality should be fully developed and that she should be 
given full opportunity to participate in the affairs of society But a 
natural question arises at this point What is the type of society in which 
we are sending out our women? What is the nature of this society and 
what are the basic problems that a modern woman will have to face in 
such a society? Because unless these questions are clearly answered we 
cannot give real content to our educational programmes nor can we deter¬ 
mine the attitudes and approaches that we would like our women to 
develop We have already leferred earltei in this chapter to the historical 
forces that led to the emergence of modern society What in oui opinion 
are the fundamental chaiacteristics of this society of today? In our view 
they are (i) Science and technology, (ii) Specialization and division of 
labour, (iii) Standardisation, (iv) Mechanisation, and (v) Centralisation 
A little thought would show that the characteristics of modern society 
as' given here logically follow one from the other It is modern science 
and technology which has changed the vciy shape and organisation ol our 
society The big factories ancl workshops winch are the distinguishing 
feature of the modem civilization would not have been possible but for 
modern science and technology and the specialisation and division of 
labour which science and technology have introduced Uniform and 
standaidised products and use of the big as also the small machine in 
different spheres of production and life-all this can be traced to tins one 
basic factor, science and technology With large scale production has 
naturally come centralisation of economic power, no matter with whom 
the power lies, whether with the few big capitalists or the State 'll! these 
features of modern society have converged in producing a certain ap¬ 
proach to life The emphasis of this approach has been on looking upon 
this wordly life and its enjoyment, its joys and sorrows as the ultimate 
end The modern man [and woman also) is perhaps too engrossed in the 
material comforts and conveniences of this world In the name of increas¬ 
ing the standard of life, which m fact is increasing the standard of ex¬ 
penditure only, he sees no end to the multiplication of these material 
comforts and conveniences He has developed what is called a cent-per- 
cent materialist approach to life As has been well said, we have lost 
the eye of our soul in keeping that of the body 

11 Now, this criticism of material comforts and conveniences should 
tiot be misunderstood We are neither denying their need in this life nor 
we we by any implication suggesting that poverty is good or misery is by 
Itself desirable We are only referring to the approach, to the sense of 
^es. And it is this approach, this sense of values that we are criticising 
Today the spiritual and moral values of life are at a low ebb Simplicity 
^ opposed to ostentation has disappeared. Man has become a mere 
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tnacliiii(?'teii(ler Ir other words there is ]ust a peiversion of values, whiclr 
IS spreading its way throughout the modern world We must have a 
decent standaid of life and comfoit, and time for cultiiial and higher 
pursuits of life Foi this we do need mateiial wealth, and for countries 
like ours this is, in a sense, the fiist pioblem to be solved But we have 
to leniembei that this is not the last pioblem The highest and the ulti¬ 
mate gloiy IS of course of the soul and not of the body Thus the point 
that w'e wish to emphasise is that tins mkn mslj is omdofiimM bj 
rntmahst mines of life mi tkt this is the me oj Ik cultural crisis 
ikt m ciuilMtwn faces 

12 The only effective answer to this arsis is that our young/men and 
women develop the right values of life Spiritual and moial values of 
life aie to he impressed upon and inculcated in them Ideals of simple 
living and high thinking, of seivice, selfless service to others and sacrifire 
foi a cause are to be upheld befoie them by piecept and example It is 
our opinion that oin courses of study and oiir programmes of education, 
the atmosphere and environment of our schools and institiitions-all 
should he pervaded by this basic approacli aiid fundamental consideration 
This IS why in our cLipter on curricula we have emphasised the import¬ 
ance of giving some moral education to our students and providing for a 
rich and varied programme of education including practical and loiii- 
miinity work in our school? 

13 The Indian Baclcgioiind- 5 o far we hive discussed the changes 
that aie coming over modern society in general We propose to give iii 
this section a very brief account of the Indian background in particular 

The Indian Renaissance that began in early 19 th century was as 
much an inherent positive national urge for freedom as a reaction and 
challenge to the circumstances of a forei^ rule It was also an expression 
of the impact that modern ideas of freedom and equality developed in 
the West produced on the Indian mind. 

In this Indian Renaissance m its many-sided aspects, social, political 
and economic, revolutionary and constitutional, women of this countiy 
walked hand in hand with men and their part in our freedom stiuggle 
IS one of the gloiiest chapters of not only Indian history hut the history 
of tlic whole world The emanapation of women has been a very im- 
poitant programme of social reform in India for tlie last hundred and 
fifty years and all the Indian reformers of this period have emphasised the 
great significance of the status of women in society This approach to 
women and her status was in line with the best traditions of our ancient 
culture 

14 Though this Renaissance started in the socio-rehgious field, it 
soon became not only all-pervasive in its scope but also deep and intense 
m Its inner consciousness From the point of view of its comprehensive¬ 
ness It grew to become a mass movement and touched all aspects and prob¬ 
lems^ of national life including not only political, economic, social and 
religious, hut also thqse peitaimng to backward and tribal classes and 
communiiies The Indian Renaissance affected men as well as women. 
Nationally the mosj pronounced expression of Indian Renaissance was, 
however, the political struggle that the Nation carried out under the 
unique leadership of Mahatma Gandhi We struggled against the foieign 
rule and marched from victory to victory under Gandhi] I's magnificent 
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leadership We siiUcicd all the tiavails ainl luhiiladini') .iiid also ex¬ 
perienced Its gloiy Ultiniately we saw the dawn tif ficcdom, a little itioic 
than a decade bad: With coining of Ireedoiii tatiie the great oppoitinnty 
of giving form and content to oiir iiiitioiial aspiiatifins, m wlndi etinaluy 
of status and nppoitiiiiity lot women otciipied an inipditaiit pine llaseil 
as it is on piinciples of Justice-sonal, croiiotnif and |inhti(ali Idieity of 
thought, expression, belief, faith iiid worship, I't|iialiiy of status ami of 
opportunity, and Fraternity among all its dti/eiis ,issiiiiiig ili(‘ dignity id 
the individual and unity of the nation, otii (lonsinuiioii has iiiideilined 
this etpiality between nun and woman Ailides Ifi jl), 1()(1) and 1()(!1) 
respectively lay down that "the State shall not disriiiiiiiiate against any 
citizen on gunimls only of religion, lace, raste, sex, plate of Initli oi any 
of them" that, "there shall be ctpiality of opportunity foi all (iii/ins in 
matteivS lelating to cniploynieiu oi appomtiiient to any (illiie iiiidei the 
State" and that "no citi/cii shall on gionnds only of leligioii, une, laste, 
sex, descent, place of birth, icsulcme oi any ol them, he ineligible fm, 
or discriminated against, m respect of any employment in ollne, under 
the State" Thus oiir Constitution fully cxpitsses tlie best and the highest 
aspiiations of modern piogitsssive social tlioiiglit ahoiit wliidi we'luve 
wiitteii Ill die foregoing pages 


15 The Inherent Dangers of Transiiioii-Nnsv licie a pioblem aiiscs 
In a preceding section we have referred to the fait that inoileiii soiieiy 
IS passing through a riisis What the natiiie of tins fiisis is, we have 
tried 10 explain We have also^attempted to iiidiiate the light answer 
to it Wc have in that coniieition emphasised the need fin iiKiihating 
the nioial and spiritual values of life This need, lieioiiies iiiiidi gienter 
from another point of view also Wc have stated in the Inst two smnms 
of tins chapter how m the modern svoild foitisol [iislire, Faiiialiiy ,ind 
neeilnm have grown We have also seen them giowing in India, and 
the success of oiii political stingglc is just a milestone in the (inwaid 
march of these foices In this onward nuidi, they have enveloped and 
are coniiniinig to envelop cvci) aspect of liiimaii life 'lliey have ilistiiib 
eu old values and set patterns of heliavioiii When there is a swing of 
me pendulnni from one end to another the balance is distiirhcd ,inil it 
es some time to lestoie it The same thing is happening with oiir 
soaety today There is a swing of the social pcndnluin Natuially the 
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ipprojch to take, specially when a new society is being born This, liow 
sver, does not mean that no notice of such risks be taken and no effort 
0 control and minimise them be made But how is tliat to be done! 
[he only way to do is to have a sheet-anchor and hold last to it What is 
his sheet-anchor to which we can hold on and, if not altogether save, at 
east, minimisb the risks of transition A certain sense of ultimate values, 
all them the spiiitiial or moral, representing the ciystallized wisdom of 
ociety and the deeper conscience of man is the isheet-anchor to winch 
aodern society must hold last This is the other point of view referred to 
bove fiom which the need and importance of moial and spiritual values 
f life should be emphasised, Only thus shall it be possible tor us not to 
3 se the sense of the direction in which ultimately we have to go This 
irection is one that would lake us forwaid to a state where justice is of 
\t generous, equality ^s that of the able and freedom is that of the 
alanced We want oui education to aeate this basic lespect for ulti- 
iate moial and spiritual values of life m our girls as well as boys This 
lould be another basic approach and fundamental consideiation nnderly- 
ig all our educational thought as well as practice 

17 The Buties and Responsibilities of Rreedoin-It is with this back- 
oiiiid of respect for ultimate moral and spiritual values of life that we 
'Ould approach the duties and responsibihties which freedom has brought 
us It is in this spirit that we have to give to our constitutional pro- 
siotis a meaning, a content, and a form They mast express themselves 
the day to day life of the people to the largest possible extent and 
ould not leraain as mere pious hopes This is the diallenge of freedom 
id the responsibility that a fiee and demociaiic people have to shoulder 
provides a claiion call to oui people to stiive and work haul foi the 
Ifilment ol these noble ends For it is only through selfless work that 
ytliiiig woithwliile and great is achieved "And we shall have to woik 
thout fear and hatred, and not succumb" eithei "to a narrow nationalism 
lich IS out of place m a world of today" or to "evils of religious 
nflict and bigotry, of piovincialism, linguism and casteism" "We have 
tepted m India as oui objective a soaalist pattern of society That means 
t only an economic organisation but something deeper than that, which 
rolves a way of thinking and living The acquisitive society, whose 
lef aim is profit-making, not only brings petty conflict m its tram, le- 
modern man of social justice" This is the new society for which we 
modem man of social justice" This is the new society for which we have 
work Oui young men and women have to be prepared for it How 
e can this preparation take place except thiougfi education^ This is 
I great social end that education in India, in fact the whole world, 
1st keep before it In examining the problems of women's education 
its various stages and aspects-professional and vocationaland lelatiiig 
adult women-tliis is the ultimate basic approach and the fundamental 
isideration that has moved and inspired us The destiny of a nation 
noulded and fashioned through its educational process and in this the 
ication of women has a strategic impoitance It is hoped that the 
iple and the Government would see far ahead and realise the stakes 
t education of women in India involves 
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'education of women in INDIA, A HISTORICAL SURVEY 

( 1809 - 194 ?) 

Introduction-One of the many glories of ancient India was the highi 
social status enjoyed by women and the educational oppoitunity which 
was then accorded to them In the Vedic period, lor instance, we find' 
no trace of those evils that aept into Indian society at a later date and 
degraded that status of women, such as piiM, child-raarnage, eiifoited 
widowhood amUflti Women were then generally married at a later 
age, freely chose their partners and enjoyed many rights as were accord¬ 
ed to men in all social spheres, They also participated in all sacrifices 
and other religious ceremonies This social status natuially led to nore 
opportunity in education also The Ufarnym ceremony, which marked 
the intioduction of a child to die study of the Vedas, was performed, at 
this time, for girls as well as for boys The Vedic women, therefore, 
studied the sacred texts, had full access to all the different branches of 
the knowledge then known, and took part in religious and philosophical' 
discussions Several of them were highly honoured for their great learn- 
ing^and the sacred hymns composed by them found a place in the Vedas 
themselves 

2 Unfortunately, this high level of culture as well as the status which 
our women enjoyed at this dawn of Indian history was brought low by 
the social, economic and political changes of the later years Women 
gradually lost their right to education, while the age of mariiage was 
lowered until even the practice of marrying infants became fairly common 
In course of time, a soaal code m which women had hardly any rights 
in property, marriage and divorce came into existence Customs like en¬ 
forced widowhood and kii were also evolved through the religious con¬ 
cepts then prevailing FuM and secliision¥ women came in a little 
later and became generalised during tlie Muslim period the end 
of the eighteenth century, therefore, the sphere of life of the average 
woman was restricted to her home and her social status was one of sub 
jection with a few exceptions Illustrious women who, in spite of such 
adverse social conditions made their mark as statesmen, rulers, soldiers 
or saints, appeared m all parts of the country from time to time and' 
were honoured by men and women alike But even such exceptions 
do not reduce the gloom of the general picture of the subjection ot 
women who were denied opportunities for education, 

3 The official surveys of indigenous education conducted in different 
parts of the country at the beginning of the nineteenth centmy throw 
some light on the condition of the education of women as it then exist¬ 
ed In Madras, Munro reported that 5,480 girls attended the indigenous 
primary schools as against 1,78,630 boys (1822) In Bombay, no girls 
'vere reported to be attending the public indigenous schools (1824-29), 

there IS enough evidence to show that the girls in the upper-class 
families received some education at home In Bengal, Adam reported 
^ 1835 that the "notion of providing the means of instruction for female 
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cliildren never enters into the minds of parents A superstitions feeling 
16 alleged to exist m the majority of Hindu families, principally cherish 
ed by the women and not discouraged by men, that a girl taught to 
write and read will soon, after marriage, become a widow , and the 
belief IS also generally entertained that intrigue is facilitated by a 
knowledge of letteis on the part of females Under the influence of 
these feais, there is not only nothing done in a native family to promote 
female instruction but an anxiety is otten evinced to discourage any 
inclination to acquire the most imentary knowledge Zamindars 
111 general instruct their daughters in the elements of knowledge, al 
though It 15 diflicult to' obtain from diem an admission of the fact It 
may, therefore, be affirmed that the female population of teachable age 
or of the age between and 15 years, without any known exception and 
with so few probable exceptions that can scarcely be taken into account, 
IS giowing up wholly destitute of the knowledge of reading and wilt¬ 
ing” In the Punjab, it was reported (in 1819) that "female education is 
to be met with in all parts The gnls and the teachers (also females) 
belong to all the three great tribes, namely, Hindu, Mussulman and 
Sikh The number is not, of cqjirse, large, but the existence of such 
an education almost unknown in othei parts of India, is an encouuging 
circumstance" Unfortunately no rehabe data is available for the oilier 
parts of the country It may also be conceded that these official eri 
quines were far from perfect and that they genet ally paint too daik a 
iictiire It is also true that the education of men also was extieinely 
' laekward at this period but even when full allowance is made for 
all these considerations, it cannot be denied that the general picture 
of the education of women, was most unsatisfactory and women leceived 
piactically no formal mstiuction whatsoever, except for the little domes 
tic instruction that was available to the daughteis of the upper class 
families 


i The Beginnings of Modem Education-First Phase (1813-51)- 
The East India Company vas first compelled to accept responsibility for 
the education of the Indian people undei the Charter Act of 1813 But 
in working out this directive of tlie Pailiament, the conseivative ofli 
cials of the Company restricted then educational activities to men and 
lefused to take any direct action for tlie education of women They 
argued that the policy of the Company was one of strict social and reli¬ 
gious neutrality, that the strong prejudices against the education of 
women whidi pi evaded among the people were so deeply looted in 
their social and religious life that any attempt to educate women was 
sure to create a veiy gieat commotion; and that the first attempts of the 
'Company should be restricted to the education of men who would iheni' 
selves, at a later date, undeitake the education of then wonien-folk 


They also refused to grant any financial assistance to special piivatc 
schools established for girls At this time, Indian piivate effort was al¬ 
most exclusively meant for hoys and most of the private educational ins¬ 
titutions for girls were conducted by missionaries The officials of the 
Company felL_ that tlie encomagement of these institutions lliroiigli a 
graiit-m-aid might be regarded by the "suspicious and ill-disposed" Indian 
people as ^^hservlent, m some degiee, to the views of proselytism" 
They even refused to issue general instructions to the officeis of Govern- 
1 ent to the effect that they should assist and eiicouiage the establish- 
mt of special schools for ^rls under pimte effoit onl gromldS 
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^ucli action on the pint ot Govemnicnt olliteis ^wnlil he taiitainontit to 
a “tompiilsoiy ordei" and would be resented by the people. 

' 5 A good deal ol spade woik had to be done by noii-oflkial dioit, 
both Indian and, m sonic eases, pycii tiuopean, to diaiige tins altitude 
o( apathy, or even indiicel hostility, wliiih the oIIkmIs of tins pttiod 
showed towards the education of women llie void (ie,ileil hy the 
litter ahseiice of state elloit was pailially filleil and ilie newly ireaied 
desire to educate giils was fust met to sonic extent by the inissiunaiiis 
who played the role of pioiieeis in this held also The eailiest inodein 
scliools for^irls weie, tlieiefoie, stalled iiiidei the auspices of missions 
for the instruction of ihc cliikheii of Chiistian (oiiveiis only, lint en¬ 
couraged by the success of then aiieinpts in this (liieiiioii the iiiissioiia- 
lies set up institutions foi ihc education of non (biisiiaii giils ,iho As 
a rule, liulians were unwilling to send then d.iiighteis to eiluiaiioiial 
institutions coiuhictecl hy the inissionaiies and ii soon beiaiiie esidinit 
that inissionaiy eftoit, by its veiy iiaiuie, could not he an effective 
agency for the spicad of education among Indian women 

f) A splendid lead was given at this luiiiliiie hy hlieial Isnglislimcn 
svho leahsed that the educaiicm of women in liiclii coiiltl not he develop¬ 
ed propeily unless it was plated on a fiimly seciilii basis and oigainsecl 
by the Indian people themstlves Among them may he iiieiilioiieil David 
Hare who established a school foi gills in Cahiiita anil coiidiiited it at 
his own expense (1820), of Piofessor Paiton of the Llphmytoiie follege, 
Bombay, who was lesjionsihle'foi the cstablishiiieni, in 1818, of the 
Stiidenis Liteiaiy and Scientific .Society which oigainsecl a ninnbei of 
girls’ Schools in the Gity, and ol | 1 1) Betliiiiie, a iiieiiihci of the 
Coiinul of the GoveiiioiGemial and the Pifsnleiil of the Goniiiil of 
Eclncatinn m lleiig.il, who esuhlislied a gills' school at (ohiiita aiiil 
niaiiuaiiicd it fioiii Ins own fluids lill his death iii iHil It w.is then 
taken ovci by Lout Dallitiiisie who also paid loi its iiiauiteii.iiiif fiom 
his piivate purse foi iicaily five ycais 

1 As may be easily imagiiicil, sevcial gieat Iii(li,iiis, toiiiheil hy the 
pioneer woik that was being clone m this field hy missioiiaiies and pliil- 
entliiopic Englishmen, began to lend their suppoit to the (jigaiiisatioii ol 
special schools for giils and to bicalc clown the tiaditional populai resis¬ 
tances against the education of women Among these, mention may be 
made of Raja Ram Mohan Roy who played an impnitant lolc in the 
abolition of Mi m advocating women's light to piopcnty and m einpjh'i- 
sizing the need foi then education Anotlier gicat woiker in the cause 
I’as Pandit Ishivarchanclia Vidyasagar who was lespnnsihlc for the estab- 
ishment of a mimbei ol gills' schools m Bengal It is not possible 
to describe here the woik of the othci Indian pioiiccis who worked 
‘‘tagti and it would be ciiciiigh In state tint 
tv IM, when the Educational Despaldi liniii the Goiitt ol Diiectois 
timved, private Incliau clfoit was well niidei way in the field of the 
tcnration of vvoinen Iiiili.iiis vveie conchictiiig a niiiiilier of spend 

I girls fm winch liheial diimUioiis weie being given by the 
P™pe, and cng'iiii/uig piopagiiida'(tliiough brinks, peiinilicals and 
ciiies) to persuade the people to give education to tlinr (Liiiglitcis 

Jj'] ilic ,UBe lud keen ,et [ni ,i diaiite in llie State 

y owards ihe cduratioii (i[ mmiai The lead in this iiullcr was 


i 



taken by Lord Dalhousie who was then the Governor-General of India. 
He issued orders which observed that “no single change in the habits of 
the people is likely to lead to more important and bcnehaal consequencea 
than the introduction of education lor their female children*', that a 
great work had been done for the "successful introduction of Native female 
education in India on a sound and solid foundation" and that a stage 
had been reached when Government should give its "frank and cordial 
support" to the education of Indian women These orden were later 
on confirmed by the Court of Directors and by the Educational Despatch 
of 1854 

9 The Despatch of 1854 found that non-official effort had nursed the 
new-born education of women sat^factonly in spite 'of lack of support 
from the State In Madras, the existence of 256 girls’ schools with a total 
enrolment of about 8,000 of whom 1,110 were in boarding schools was. 
reported Most of this activity, however, was under the auspices of the 
missions In Bombay, the Despatch found 65 girls’ schools with an en¬ 
rolment of about 6,500 pupils. In Bengal, it recorded the existence of 
288 schools for girls with an enrolment of 6,869 pupils In the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, the Despatch found only 17 girls’ sdiools- 
with 386 pupils, all conducted by missions In the Punjab, the traditional 
education of women had continued as indigenous effort and the modern 
type of girls' schools had just begun to come into existence This is not 
a bright pictuie by any means But it is a great contrast to the conditions 
that existed at tlie opening of the nineteenth century 

* 10 The Second Phase (1854-82)-With the Despatch of 1854, the edu¬ 
cation of women enters a new phase The primary responsibility foi its 
development still lay upon non-official effort-missionaiy or Indian But 
the State was no longer indifferent, it promised financial assistance and 
even direct action, it necessary 

11 Unfortunately, the enthusiasm with winch the Despatli of 1854 
accorded its support to the education of women was greatly undermined 
by the disturbances of 1857 which were followed by an emphatic declara¬ 
tion of the policy of soaal and religious neutrality by Pier Majesty the 
Queen, and Lord Stanley's Despatch of 1859 sounded a more cautious 
note when it observed that "both the difficulties and the importance of 
female education are adequately appreciated by the officers of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education", and invited the views of the Governor-Generakn- 
Council as to "the nature and degree of the influence which may safely 
and properly be exerted by the officers of the Department of Education 
to promote the extension of schools for females" The official effort m 
support of the education of women was, therefore, slow to expand and not 
much was achieved till about 1870 

12 The establishment of municipalities and the levy of the local fund 
cess were major events in the history of primary education, and they gave 
a great fillip to the development of the education of women also The 
municipalities were local bodies and included the representatives of the 
Indian people Unlike the British Government, therefore, they had no 
hesitation m expending monev for the establishment and maintenance of 
girls’ schools The same could be said of the Local Fund Comimttees or 
Boards which were established for rural areas. It is true that the zeal of 
these local bodies for the cause of women’s education was not uniform 



and that some ol- them were very -i■ ^ " r il while others weie 

miserly and consemtive Butcii ' i '^l illowance for these 

* variations, it has to be admitted i 11 I »'d, did a good service 
to the education of women by establishing special primary schools for 
girls, wherever necessary and possible In consequence, a large expansion 
of the education of gals was biought^aboiit between 1870-71 and 1881-82 

13 An event of veiy gieat sigiuhcance which occurred at this period 
was the visit of the gieat English social refoimer. Miss Mary Carpenter, to 
India Hei interest m India lia'd been greatly stimulated by her meeting 
with Raja Ram Mohan Roy in England and, between 1805 and 1870, 
she paid more than one visit to this country and gave a new lead to the 
education of women Her great contribution in this field was to suggest 
that training colleges foi women teacliers should be established and that 

* trained primaiy teachers should be employed in girls' schools in ordei to 
increase their utility and eOectiveness Her reputaiion as a social reformer 
and her direct access to the highest officers m the country made it possible 
to give immediate effect to hei pioposals and the fiist training colleges 
lor women piimaiy teachers came to be establis hed by ]87j It is interest¬ 
ing to note that these early institutions hat! itnaceaTuiiusual pioblem, 
namely, there weie no women educated enough to qualify themselves for 
admission to them They, therefore, set aside all the usual conventions 
and gave admission to adult women who had no qualification except the 
desire to become teachers Some of these women, it has to be remember- 
*ed, were even illiterate The colleges, thereloie, provided for their stu¬ 
dents, a condensed and intensive course of general education and formal 
pedagogic training and sent out then raw leciuits as teachers after a 
period of 3 to 5 years This is obviously a very unorthodox appioach to 
the problem of training of women teachers, but there was no alleinative 
to It in these early days and in our opinion, tins method has a ceitain 
utility and application even at the pieseiit time It has to be lemembeied 
that a large majority of teachcis employed in the giils’ schools of this 
period were old men whose major qualification for the job was ‘age' and 
who were neither efficient nor energetic enough to increase the enrdlment 
of girls Consequently, the encouragement which Mary Carpenter pro¬ 
vided for the employment of women teachers and for their tiaining gave 

gieat stimulus to the education of girls ft also opened a very useful 
career to several women who weie m need of some remunerative vocation 
to give a meaning and puipose to their lives 

14 The following table taken from the Census Returns of 1881-the 
fiist of the type to be available-shows the number of girls under mstiuc- 
tion and the extent of literaq among wom^and compaies them with 
the correspondmg progiess_^of men, If foeseltatlsTfos are comjiared^w^^^^ 
those foi 185^ given earlier’lt will be readily seen that the number of 
girls under instiuction had considerably increased In spite of this ad¬ 
vance, however, this table will show that the gap between the education 
ot men and women was still veiy wide, that for every 1,000 hoys at schools 
the niimber of girls under instruction was only 46, and that while one 

tidn t male out of 16 could read and write, only one adult woman in 434 
could do so 

15 The Depaitmental statistics for the following vear, is 1881-82, 

available and they throw a much clearer light on the problem - 
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TABLE NO III (2) 
Malm oj Girk stid ll^om iit Mm 
(31 MmJt, 1SS2} 



No of 
Special 
Institutions 
for girls 

No of 
pupils 
enrolled 

Colleges . , , , 

I 

6 

Secondary Schools . , 

81 

2,054 

Piiniary Schools for gills , . 

2,600 

82,-120 

Mixed Primary Schools , . • 


42,071 

Training Iiistitulions for primary teachers 

1 

IS 

515 

Tom 

2,697 

1,27,066 


Halt -Suastics of institulion'i for vowtional and profeisional education are not avfil- 
able But the number of women studentb enrolled in all these institutions was extremely 
jmall at tins period 

The school established by Belhune had now giowii into a College-thc' 
only institution o( its type wiluch existed at this period and had an eniol* 
inent of (i students There weie 81 secondary schools foi girls in the 
country as a whole, of which only six wcie conducted by Goveniment. 
Of these, Madras had 46 schools with 389 pupils, Bengal had 22 schools- 
with 1,051 pupils, Bombay had 9 schools with 538 pupils, Noith-Western 
Province (U.P,) had 3 schools with 68 pupils, and Punjab had one school 
with 8 pupils The total number of piimary schools was 2,600 Of these, 
605 were conducted by the Department, 1,591 weie aided and 404 were 
uEded The total enrolment of girls in special primary schools was 
82,420 (Bombay 21,859, Madias 20,365, and Bengal 17,452) Besides these, 
42,071 girls were reading in mixed primary schools There were 15 train¬ 
ing institutions for women primary teacheis (witli a total enrolment oh 
516 teachers) of which 4 were conducted by the Department (one in 
Madras, two m Bombay and one in the Ceiitial Provinces) and 11 were- 
aided (three in Madras, two in Bengal, tliree in Noith-Western Province 
and three in Punjab) It must also be noted that the principal burden of 
jiroviding the necessary educational facilities to women was still heavily 
placed on private effort because the Depaitment only conducted 616' 
schools (with 24,291 pupils) out of a total of 2,697 institutions (with. 
1,27,066 pupils) 

16 It will also be seen that it was only the primaiy education of girl^ 
which had made some progress by 1882 Then secondaiy education, how¬ 
ever, had only made a very humble beginning and women were just 
about to enter the threshold of higher education in 1882 In fact, the; 
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iliist women to get the degtees of an Indian University were two students 
-of Betliiine’s school who graduated themselves fiom the Calcutta University 
in 1883 

17 Indian Education Commission and After (1881-r9fll)-TJie 
Indian Education Comniissiou discussed the problem of the education oi 
women with great insight and in considerable detail It pointed out 
?lhat; even in the most advanced State of Indiafi per cent0f4e femalel 
eliildren of school-going age were still outside the schools and that, out 
of the total female population ol 99 7 millions coveied by its enquiries, 
no less than 99 5 mil ions were returned as unable to read and iiriie' 

It, theiefore, stressed the need to give special tieatraent to the education 
‘Ot women and recommended the piovision of lai'ger funds for it Iioin all 
'Sources-fflunicipal, local, or piovincial In order to attract mote girls 
to schools and retain them therein for a longer period, it recommended 
the liberal grant of concessions m lees, the award of prizes, and the insti¬ 
tution of scholaiships, especially foi those who are above 12 years of 
-age, As an encouragement to private effort, it lecominended that condi¬ 
tions for the grant of aid to girls' schools should be easier, and the rates 
-ol grant-m-aid higliei, than those prescribed for boys' schools In older 
•to encourage the employment of women teachers, it suggested (i) the adop- 
>tion of pupil-teacher system, (iij'the establishment of additional iioinial 
’ schools under Government contiol, (m) the payment of libei al gi ants-in aid 
to tiamiiig institutions conducted by pnvate effort (iv) the offer of libcial 
inducements to the wives of school masters to qualify themselves as tea- 
‘cliei's, (v) irainmg of widows as teachers for primary sdiools, (vi) the offer 
of liberal prizes to girls (as to the teachers that tram them) 
nvlio would agree to become teadiers, and (vii) the grant of 
•special assistance to girls’ schools with hostels attached He- 
garding the supervision of guls' schools, it lecomraeiided the oigamsa- 
tion and strengthening of a speaal Inspectorate for gals' schools, 
especially on the ground that women would agice to woih as teadieis 
■more readily if the Inspecting officers were also women It also recoiiv 
mended the adoption ol special measuies to promote the secondaiy edu¬ 
cation ol girls As the general opmion at this peiiod was stiongly in 
favour of differentiation of curricula lor boys and girls, the Commission 
recommended (i^tlnat the standards of instruction in guls’ schools whether 
'■primary or secondary, should be simplei than those loi boys schools; 
‘(ii) that they should be drawn up with special relerence to the rofjuirements 
-of home life and the occupations open to women, and (iii) that special text¬ 
books should he prepared lor girls' schools With tlie changes m public 
opinion that have come about durmg the last % years, some of the 
recommendations of the Commission, especially those that emphasise the 
establishment of separate schools at all levels not excluding the 
lower piimaiy or those that relerred to the controveisial iSsue of the 
'differentiation of curriculum, have now lost much of their importance 
'hut most of them are of great interest even today and can be adopted 
With advantage in several pmts ol tlie country 

18 Unlortunately, the two decades following the Repoit ol the Com¬ 
mission were a period ol flnanaal stringency, so that it was not possible 
Im Goveinment to organise special piogiammes lor the development of 
the education of women or to assign adequate grants for the purpose 
But the expansion ol private enterprise was so great that, m spile of 
'die lukewarm support from the State, the education of women evinced 
some progress by the end of the nmeteenth century This would be 
'tiear from the lollowing statistics of 19(}l-02 
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TABLE NO. 111(3) 

EtlucitMn of Girls and Ufoinm in hidtn 
(1901-02) 


No of No, of 
spwCial girls 
instimtions unrolled 

for girls in all 

cdiicationJl 
institutions 
at tins 
level 


Arts and Science Collages • « • 

12 

169 

Professional Colleges , , . < • 

» 

87 

Secondaiy schools . . » ■ 

422 

9.075 

Primary schools . 

5.305 

3.44.712 

Tiaining schools .... 

45 

1 . 25 ) 

All othei special schools .... 

17 

L117 

Total 

5,801 

3.56.413 


A comparison of these statistics with those of 1381-82 given earlier 111 * 
paagrapli 15 will show the props made The total number ot educa¬ 
tional institutions has mcieasea from 2,697 io'5j801 The Ails and 
Science Colleges lor giils lose from 1 in 1881-82 to 12 in 1901-[)2, the 
secondary schools fioin 81 111 1881-82 to 422 in 19(ll-()2, and the training 
schools from 15 in 1881-82 to 45 in 1901-()2 The enrolment of girls at 
the collegiate stage increased fiom 6 in 1881-82 to 256 in ISOl-fe, in 
secondary schools from 2,054 in 1881*82 to 9,075 in 1901-02, and m 
primary scliools from 1,24,491 in 1881*82 to 8,44,712 in 1901*02 A closer 
examination, however, shows that the collegiate education of women was 
mostly restricted to a few advanced communities because the 169 students 
reading in colleges m 1901-02 included 102 Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
82 Indian Christians and 16 Paisis Similarly, the majority of giils at the 
secondary stage also came from these four communities In 1901-02, as 
many as 193 girls passed the matriculation, but 92 of these were Euio- 
peans and Anglo-Indians, 20 were Indian Christians and 23 were Parsis 
Among the Hindus and Muslims, therefore, the education oi women was 
mostly confined to the primary stage and the census of 1901 showed that 
only 10 Hindu and 4 Muslim women were literate in English for every 
1,00,000 of population 


19 Even in 1901-02, the buiden of piovidmg educational facilities 
for girls lay heavily on puvate effoit. Of the 12 colleges for women, 
only one, the Betliune College, was conducted by Government Of the 
422 secondary schools, as many as 356 were .conducted by piivate elfoit; 
and even at the primary stage, private effort accounted for 3,982 girls' 
schools out of a total of 5,305 Similarly, 32 training schools out of s 
total of 45 were under private management, 
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i!0, One significant development of the kttei lull of the nineteenth 
centuiy was the opening ol caieeis outside the home to voiiieii The 
first career'to be opened was that of teatheis A Ciitcei in iiicdiciiic was 
the next to be opened and in 190]'02, theie weie IG women in medical 
colleges and 166 in medical schools Besides, tlieie wcie a fairly laige 
number of women iindeigoing training as muses, iiiidwives, etc An iiiv 
poitant event of tins pciiod svas the (leaiioii of the 1 ,tdy Dnlfeiiii blind 
with the sole object of developing inedifal education among ivoiiien 
But very libeial encoiiiageiiicnt fioiii othci sounes also was available at 
this time Blit as in the lase of seeondaiy and (ollegi.iie ediiratioii, 
most of the students iii medical and ait coiiises weie l'iii(i|ii,ms, Anglo- 
Indians, Indian Chiistians oi Paisis Ihe Hindu and Muslim women 
had not yet taken kindly to these caiccis 

21A Pcuod of Developmentll!)01-21)-l he I’diication of woraeii 
showed a bctiei progicss diiiiiig the next peiiod ol twenty yens, mainly 
owing to the great public awakening nealed by the naiKiiial snuggle 
foi independence and the Fust Woikl War 'this would lie deal horn 
the statistics foi I'lSl-?? given below. 

TABLh NO III (I) 
fl/Ciib ml IHiiiio) III 
1921 


Ni) id 

No of 

S[Kl|i!l 

eirls 

IIISllIllllllll'i 

enrolled 

foi 

III nil 


lasiiiiiiieiv 
11 (Ills 
lud 


Collcgis , 

[') O'lS 

Secoiiilarj <icliools 

<iTi 'dm'l 

Primary sckiols , 

21, 

Al] oihct special Insiiimions . 

1,12!! in,^lG 

Total 

21 , 77 !i 12,21128 


(A fl-These statistics me taken hom tables 71 to HI ol the Qiiiii 
jnenmal Review of the Progress of Education in India, 1017-22, Vol II 
igines loi Biiima and un-rccogniscd institutions have been excluded). 

ft Will be seen that the iiiimba of colleges has 1 mi eased horn 12 
lofi 5*^" 

3114 to 905 in 1921-22 Four of these colleges weie now (oiidiicted by 
wvernmeiit Of the 675 Seeondaiy schools-botli High and Middle- 
®y 115 weie conducted by Govemniciit and 70 by the local bodies, 
ven at ihe pnjnarj, j,„^| iniinbcied 

) 10 m a total of 21/156 institutions The liiiulen of piovidiiig 
jncational facilities loi women, therefore, still lay heavy on piivate 
ort, although the extent of diiect State effoit, had increased consider- 
'ibly between 11 and 1921. 
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ti A veiy significant development of this perk was the considerable 
rise in the age of marriage, especially in the urban areas and among 
the upper classes ot society This was due mainly to the pressure of 
changing social and economic cncunastances To begin with, 
the age of marriage was fiist laised for men beiwise boys 
now began to refuse to get married until their education was completed 
and they were able to secure a job A greatdisparity between 
the ages of husband and wife is not favoured and the age of marriage 
for girls also was, theicfoie, automatically raised Another social lartoi 
which contributed to the same end was the gradual break-up of the old 
system of joint families Child-mamages could exist largely because 
ot the joint family system which could easily accommodate the child wife, 
but they weie unsuitable to tire modern small family where the wife was 
expected to shouldei the responsibilities of managing the household 
immediately on her marriage This use in the age of mariiage naturally 
increased the educational opportunities lor girls and their coiitiiiiiance 
in secondary schools and even colleges became possible for the first time 
This trend was further incieased by the demand ot tlie educated men 
themselves to have educated wives, and preferably those who had been 
to secondaiy schools and colleges The mariiage inaiket has always 
exeicised a strong influence on the education of women When men 
wcie unable to appieciate wives who could lead and write oi wdien it 
was believed that literate women would soon become widows, the edu¬ 
cation of women had hardly any support But when an educated girl 
began to be preferred in marriage, the education of girls leceivcd a very 
strong impetus Hindu and Muslim girls, therefore, began to attend the 
secondary schools and celleges in increasing numhets during this period 

23 Anothei important development of this period was the establish¬ 
ment of the Indian Women’s Univeisity in Bombay by Mahaislii I) K 
Karve m 1916 with the help of a magnificent donation made by the late 
Sii Viilial Das Thackcisey This was originally an unrecognised and 
but it lias since been nosed to the dignitv ol a italii- 


24 It must be pointed out that women began to choose a number of 
new caiccis during this peiiod In 1901, their education was mostly 
restricted lo the primaiy stage and the mam careers open ro them outside 
the home weie teaching and medicine This pictiiie had considerably 
chamrrd bv 192.1-22 as the following statistics will shov/- 

TABLE NO III (5) 

Eiticalion of Git Is oiid Bum m ffidw 

(1921-22) _ 

No of 
gills 
under 
insiiiicuon 


private institution, 
tory Univeisity 


Colkgei for 

Mcdicnii ^97 

Teaclilng ^7 

Commerce ^ 
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t 


No of 
girls 
under 
instruction 

Schools for 

1 

Teaching . . . 

m 

Art . . . 

- 32 

Medicine . . 

334 

Technical and Industrial careers . 

m 

-Commctcial careers . . , 

. 303 

Agricultnie . . 

75 

Other cateers .... 

3170 


10,570 

Grand Total 

. 10,836 


It will be seen that teaching and medicine continue to be the mam 
careers-as they always will-but caiccrs iii Commerce and Agiicultiiie ■ 
etc aie an important addition ol this period It will aim be seen that 
an increasing number ol gills was now being attracted to several cateers 
outside the home which would not have even been imagined in the 
nineteenth century 

25 Education ol Women under Indian Control (l!)21-17)-lii 1921, 
educdiKin at the State level was traiisferied to the control of Indiiiii 
Ministers iiiidei the system of Diarchy and m 193?, Ihoviiicial Autonomy 
was iiiiuidiiced These changes made it possible to abandon the licsiiaiit 
and over-caiitiOLis policies ol the British Goveinmeiit, and the State now 
began to lake a raoie active part in the promotion ol the educanoii of 
women Other favourable factors ol this period were (i) the awakening 
m the people on account of the political struggle ioi Independeiuc and 
the Second World War, (ii) a still futther rise in the age of niaiuage, due 
partly to the Sarda Act but mainly to social and economic pressiiies, 

(ill) the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi who dominated the entiie 
liisloiy of these days, and (iv) The phenomenal awakening of Indian 
womanhood which found its most striking and significant expression in 
the vaiioiis lepresentative organisations that rapidly sprang up all over 
the coiiiitiy and m the establishment of a number of pioneering institu¬ 
tions founded by jnouiiiient women foi the advancement of women in 
educational and othei Helds 

On ihe negative side, we may mention that this was a jieiiod of 
general financial stringency up to 193? and that, when the economic 
situation eased a little, the effoits of Goveinment had to he ti 'iretiiiatecl 
on the IVar Moreover, the Goveinment ol India wars almost cuiiipltlely 
divorced fioiii education dining tins period and did not give financial 
assistance to any educational developments The Indian people also were 
mostly engaged in the political stmggle and had liltle lime for large- 
scale constiuctive activities In spite oi these diiEcultics, the education 



of women made considerable progiess during tins peiiotl as die followiii^ 
statistics will show 


TABLE NO III (6) 
Sdmm nf Girls and Bgcn in India 

(1946-47) 



No of 
girls 
under 
insiiiiciion 
in 

irisiitu'ions 

for 

bu\s 

No of 
girls 
, under 
insiiuction 

ill 

institutions 

for 

gills 

Total 

No of 
gills 
uiitlei 
instiiittion 

k 

Uiiiveisities and Arts Colleges 

11)262 

9,042 

20,304, 

Golliissfoi Pfcjsmnal Fducalion 




Law 

59 


59 

Medicine 

1,190 

o 3 S 

1)729 

Education 

289 

735 

1,021 

Agriculture 

8 


S 

Coinmeice 

77 


77 

Engineeiing and Technology 

6 


6 


1)629 

],2M 

2,903 

Smdai)i sckaols 

— 

•m M -11 i-i 


High 

58)198 

2 , 22,574 

2,80.772 

Middle English 

4 J,oi 6 

1,11,400 

1 , 54)416 

Middle Vcinaciilai 

17,014 

1 , 50)073 

1,67,09! 


-- 

-— 

— 


I1IS522S 

4 ) 14)052 

6,02 280 

Piimiiy Senools 

IMO393 

I [, 94)772 

34 , 7 o,i 65 

Special Sckoh 




Art 

• J5I 

t 

151 

Medicine 

419 

15 

434 

Education 

305 

10,82c 

11,125 

Technical and Iiidustual 

657 

10,347 

11,004 

Commercej 

791 

142 

933 

Adults . 1 > . 

2,090 

7,624 

9,714 

Others 

11,313 

11,416 

22,729 


IOV26 

40,364 

56,090 

GkM® ToiAl' ' 

21 ) 27)233 

20,29,504 

41,56,742 


te-TIit ibovefiBiircs Jttotjitln?indiefet to the Imsl, Wii of fc m- 
paililion peiiod, but thtj mUc 141,0(3 jirk e„olltd u, «j,ised, 
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26 TIf total iiiiiiibcr ol cdiKaiioiial iii\tiiiiii()iis in ilif ((iiintr|iii 
I'ldfvl? was 2,1(1,166 out ol wliidi 26,1*16 'Vdo s|i('(iall\ meant loi girl 
0£ these, lattei 6*1 weie Aits and 6(irii(i‘ (ollejtes, 2,17(1 weic seioiiikti 
schools (727 high schools and hlil'l middle sdioids), 21176 ueie 
schools and 4,268 wcie institutions loi puilessnnial, tidiniial andspeciil 
Ediicalioii J1 these statistics aic (oiii)jaied to those ol 1621-22 gkii 
earlier, it will be seen that theie has been a loiisnleiahle iiideiiscil 
sepaiate institiitions lot gnls at eseiy stage eviept the ]niiii,ii), wkietlit 
nuinbei ol institutions has aitiially deiiead lioni 21,'I6I) ni l[)21-22u 
21,476 111 Kd()17 'Ihis lall is due to the adoption ol ((icdiKatioiiii 
a policy at the piimaiy stage and is not siginiKaiit, espeiially in iienl 
the large intiease in the cinolinciit ol gnls fioiii 118(i lakhs in 1S21!! 
to 34 75 lakhs in 16l(i 17 It is also neiessaiy lo [imiu out that oidii| 
fij the gLPdiei iiutialive shown by the Stale GinciiiiiKiits and local liotliK 
die hiiidcii on piivate elloit was ledmed (oiisiileiabh ind it Kcoyrilcl 
lor 16,676 iiislitiitions onl) out ol a total of 26,166 



total nnniher of giils (moiled uete studying in iniM'd iiistiliitions« 
164(>47, 'llu: same iiia’/ also be said n| (olleges loi pinlessiniial (‘diiiiiM 
In ibe pmiiaty snige, the nnnibei ol gnls stinhnig i.i iiiimhI sdieohi 
even I'ligei than that m sepaiaie iiistiiiitions In ibe saoinlary scImI 
as well as 111 the special sdiools loi teihimal, eoialional aiidswl 
ediKatioii, howcvei, the emolmcnt iti scpaiatc iiMittitums is miidi 
than that in itiixcd sdiools This is, of loiiise, (piiK iiudeistaaihilt 
Blit taking the ovciall pictine into coiisideiatioii, ue linil that alilllf 
more than halt of the number ol gnls imdci instuirtion were stiulfh! 
Ill mi'ced schools in 194(i-I7 This is a gicai change iiidecd because, i) 
1621-22, only about 35 per cent of the total inirnhei ol gnls under insti^t 
tion were studying in niived institutions 


28 By 1647 when the Eiitish pnwei was withdiawn from IndM'* 
iiiodein education of women was about a liniulitil and twenty fivef® 
old The evalnatinn of the adiicveiiieiits of tins peiiod laii hed® 
in two ways The lust is to lompaie the (onditioiis that existed n 
'in 1800 to (hose that existed in 16)6-17 this hatkwaid 1*1 
shows a gieat ncliicvenient-cjiialitativc as well as cpiantitative Edso 
tional opportunities had been opened to women at all stages dining ij* 
period and then social status had hreii laised to some extent 
lively, this education had biought women a new aw.ncness of thntisthi 
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and opened out to them a larger vay oE IrEe But if we compare the 
advance of the education of women with what was adiie^^ed in other 
irogiessive countries during the same peiiod or with what ought to 
lave been, we have a sense of great dissatisfaction In 191647, even 
the education of men was. backward when measured by the common 
‘Standards that are now adopted in the West, and m spite of tins, the 
tgap between their education and that of women was still very wide This 
will be seen from tlie following table - 

TABLE NO III (7) 

Edmiioii 0/ Girb mi Wmen m Jiiiia 
(1946-47) 


No of 

No of 

No of 

boys 

girls 

Total girls 

emolled 

enrolW 

for 



eveiy 



100 boys 



at 



school 


'Universities and Colleges 
of Gcneial educutioii 

I)75 i 354 

20,304 

1,96,158 

12 

Colleges of Professional and 
Special Edacation 

m 

2.903 

44,13/ 

7 

High schools 

19,12,667 

2,80,772 

21.53.439 

14 

Middle Schools 

14,591882 

3.21,503 

17,81,390 

22 

Priiinry schools 

95.61.033 

34.75.165 

1,30,36.248 

36 

Other special schools 

4.42.801 

56,090 

4,98,891 

12 

Toial 

I.35.93.52I 

41,56,742 

1,77,50,263 

30 


iyalc -’Unrcco£ruacd mstitiiiionb are excluded 


It will be seen that ioi every 100 boys at school, the number of giils 
Under instruction is only 30 The gap is widest in the colleges ol pro¬ 
fessional and special education where only 7 giils aic under instiuction 
foi every 100 boys enrolled In colleges of general education as well as 
in special schools, ihe number of giils under instruction foi eveiy 100 
boys enrolled is 12 

This pioportioii rises to U at the secondary stage, to 
22 at the middle school stage and to 36 at the primary stage The 
percentage of literacy for tvomen (1941 census) was only 6 par mi as 
against 22 6 psr mi for men 

I 

29 Another weakness m the situation was the fact that a dispropor¬ 
tionately large part of this advance m the education of women was 
confined to the urban aieas only In a very large number of villages, 
no school of any type had been organised so that all educational oppor- 
lunities were denied, not only to women, but to men as well In others, 
mixed primary schools were in existence But as the traditional pre¬ 
judices against sending girls to pnmaiy schools for hoys weie still fairly 
stiong in rural areas, and as no women teachers were working in most 







Chaptir F 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

With tlie attainmeEt of Independence in 1947j the approach of the 
'Government and the public to the prohlem of women s education under' 
went a revolutionary change Popular ministties now came to power, not 
only in the States, but in the Central Government as well The old over 
'Cautious approach to social leform was, therefore, abandoned once for all 
and its place was talen by a national pledge to create 3 new social order 
based on justice and equality to all citizens, irrespective of religion, lace, 
caste, colour or sex The public also was free from the political struggles 
which had obsessed it for nearly sixty years and was now determined to 
addiess itself to the solution of the social and economic problems of the 
countiy, The stage was, therefore, fully set to give social, economic and 
political equality to women and to taclde the difficult problems of their 
'education in a bold and challenging manner 

2 Never tireless, the recoid of the last ten years leaves much to he tie- 
siied in so fai as the education of girls and women is concerned Educa¬ 
tional statistics for the entire area now indiided in the Indian Union 
became available as fiom 194950 and the latest available figures are those 
for I9S6-57, These have been given in the following tables and they 
may loiighly be takn to show the piogiess achieved between 1947 and 
1957 - 


TABLE NO IV (i) 
Ekaim af Giih atii tTpis/i w Ww 


ili... , .. ■>. 1.. 

Institutions for the 
Education of Girls 

Institutions for ilie 
Education of Boys 


1949-S0 

195 fi ”57 

1949-50 

1956-5] 

Universities and Researcti Institutions 

I 

2 

42 

72 

Colleges of General Education 

66 

113 

401 

628 

Colleges of Professional & Technical Educa¬ 
tion 

17 

34 

ifig 

357 

Colleges of Special Education 

6 

j6 

60 

104 

Secondaiy Schools 

99 ? 

i)U8 

5 )S 85 

9,446 

Middle Schools 

1)588 

2 ) 51 } 

11,332 

20,524 

Primary Schools 

IJ.972 

16,065 

1,90,854 

2,63,893 

Pre-PnniJry Schools 

d 5 

24] 

210 

516 

Schools of Vocational and Technics] Educa¬ 
tion 

438 

]10 

1=590 

2,245 

Schools for Special Education 

6 ) 91 ? 

4 ) 86 ] 

44,893 

44,246 

Total 

24,06] 

26,42] 

3,55,236 

3,42,031 
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« TABLl No IV ( 2 ) 

Skaiioii of Girk mil If mu tn In ha aiil rjij'ii" {?) 


No of girls attending 

No of hoys attending 

dilTcrciit types of 

dillercnt types of 

educational 

education d ins¬ 

institutions 

titutions 

1919'50 mhi 

ID 19-50 1956-5? 

< 


Uciivecsities and Rescaich Institiitioila 

Colleges of General Education 

Colleges of Piofeisionil & Technical Filuu- 
tlon 


Secondary Schools 
Middle Schools 
Primary Schools 
fre-Piiniaiy Scliuoli 

Schools ot Vocational and Tcdinical GJuta* 
tion 

Scliniils for Special Gdiiiation 

I'oiu 


Universities and Colleges 
Secondary Schools 
Middle Schools , 

Primary Schools 
Pre-Primary Schools 
Vocational and Technical Schools 
VcialEiacation Schools 


2 ,o6j 

6,155 

21.131 

50,630 

56,313 

79,7.80 

2,51.565 

4.S4.741 

3/106 

9.951 

.42.914 

94.585 

811 

5 . 2 t 3 

4.501 

9,484 

1,98,377 

9,25,584 22,89,069 

37,72,903 

3.94.951 

9 /) 3 ) 5 t 7 15,44,271 

36 . 73.495 

46 , 51,559 

65,18,7411135,66,985 1,55,10,136 

11.570 

24.147 

9,485 

29,128 

35 . 7 t 4 

56.376 

1,25,769 

2.07,53s 

1.79.505 

[,78.346 

11,16,299 

12,38,430 

6o,if,370 87,67,1)1:1,79,77,389 

2,44,41,070 

No ]V(3) 



III Ink (/9fy-5o ml /956-57) 


No ot WoillLIl 

No of Men 

leiiclicis 

Teachers 

1949-50 

1 

1956-57 j 

1 

I 919‘50 

1956-57 

1.772 

4 ,6 oS 

17,290 

37.353 

I8,6j6 

39.133 

97,501 

1.66,443 

12,078 

31,080 

66,787 

1,35,467 

79.339 

1,21,265 

4.38.559 

5.88,832 

515 

1,767 

t 90 

346 

2,928 

2,928 

8,313 

13.943 

1.314 

2,191 

16,534 

24,778 

1,16,602 

2,02,9,2 

6.45,171 

9,67.162 


mi rt ' “'■A jmumw Miau ivioiuim 

' “jiitei for iMf-s art n aipphtd |,y Ministry otRlmim m ft Mkr t)iJ 
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3 There are two ways of looking ai these statistics The fiist is to» 
compaip the statistics of 1956-57 with those of 1949-50 and measure the 
advance made duiiiig these eight years. From this point of view it may 
appear that the process made is satisfactory For example, Table IV {l\ 
shows that the number of institutions foi the education of girls has in¬ 
creased at all stages, Table IV (2) indicates the increase m the enrolment 
of girls attending different types of educational institutions Table IV (3) 
shows the incieasc in the number of women teachers that has occurred at 
all stages 

4 All these statistics, at first sight, give the impression that theie has 
been good progiess m the education of gnls, But when we measure the 
inciease as compaied to the total inciease during the peiiod and when w 
take into account the fact Lli.it gnls .ind boys are moie oi less equal in 
niirabeis, we will hiul that the progiess achieved can hardly be said to- 
be satisfactory For example, when the total numbei of institutions for 
gnls showed .in inciease oi 2,3()(1, those (or boys incicased by 86,795 in 
tile same peiiod, the latter liowevei includes a laige number of primary 
schools which aie generally co-educatioiial The number of colleges of 
General Education increased by 47 whereas the same for boys increased 
by 227 When 761 new secondaiy scliools for girls came into existence 
between 1949-50 and 1956-57, the number of secondary schools that were 
started foi boys was 3,761 The total iiiiraber of raiddie schools that were 
started duiing this period is 10,219 of winch only 1,027 were for girls and 
the lemaining 9,192 for boys 

When we look at the eiiiolineiit figuies we see that when the inciease 
of the niiinber of girls attending vaiious types of institutions during this 
period is 27,56,542, the coiicspondmg inciease in the case of boys is 
64,63,781-moie than double the increase in the number of girls It will 
be of iiitciest to note in this connection that ivliile tlie total number of 
gills iiiidet instruction dining 1956-57 is about 88 lakhs, the same in the 
case of boys comes to 241 cioics I'lie bicak-iip of the Ogiiics of inciease 
IS still more levcalirig At the iiiiiversiltcs when the inciease of enrolmeiu 
ill the minibei of gnls is 4,092, the coiiGpoiiding inciease in the case of 
boys IS 26,199 In the case ol colleges of general education when the in¬ 
ciease of cnrolineiit of gnls is 43,467, the coiiesponding inciease iii the 
rase ol boys is 2,()1,J76 At the secondary sUgc the increase in the eniol 
nieiit of girls is 4,27,3(17 wlieieas that of boys comes to 14,83,834 As re 
gaids enrolment at the middle stage, when the increase in the case of girls 
is 5,68,565, the s,ime in regaid to boys is 15,29,224 In the primary schools, 
when the eniolment of girls is about 65* lakhs, that of boys is 1'55 crores 

When we compare the number of women teachers at the different stages 
with the conesponding number of men teachers, disparity is revealed there 
also While at the secondary stage 20,477 women teachers were appointed 
during this period, the number of men teachers appointed came to 68,942 
As for the middle stage, the number of women teachers appointed is 
19,002 as against 68,680 men teachers At the piimary stage when 
41,926 women teaclieis weie appointed during these 8 years, the number 
of men teachers appointed conies to 1,50,273 

5 The above comparison shows how far women's education is lagging 
behind that of men's education and how the progiess achieved in the- 
case of girls' education is unsatisfactory in compaiison to that of boys 

^Tlie enrolment figures m primary classes however show about 80 lakhs of girls and 
17 crores of boys as mentioned in Chapter V 
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6 There is, however, another angle fiom which these statistics can be 
examined. The min problem before the mnir)i ij io gitie eqwhtf of 
educational opportunity to women and the first retjuirement of this pw 
gramme is to bridge the gap that now exists between the education of men 
and women, The moie important question to be asked in this context 
IS, therefore, this to what extent and at what rate is the gap between the 
education of men and women being bridged at present? If the above 
statistics are looked at from this point of view, the results are far irora 
satisfactory, For example, the number of girls under instruction for 
every lumped boys enrolled was only 33 in 1949-30 and it increased to 
36 only in 1956-37 There is no doubt, therefore, that the gap is being 
bridged But the progress in this respect is so slow that, at this late, 
more than 150 years would be required to reach parity between the edu¬ 
cation of boys and the education of girls 

7 Moieover, even to say that the number of girls under instruction 
for every 100 boys enrolled is 36 does not give a complete and correct 
picture of the situation That is the average foi the coimtiy as a whole 
and It does not reveal the extremely wide difteiences of development that 
actually exist between one part of the country and anothei The folloW' 
mg table shows the over-all position of the education of girls m 1936-57 - 


TABLE No IV (4) 

hlnh ]fj)itpilsmk instniciwn-i()^6-i‘j 


State 

Total population in 
thousands 

Total number of 
pupils under ins¬ 
truction 

Number of 
pupils under 
instruction per 
thousand of 
population I 

1 

No of 
girls 
under 
instruc¬ 
tion 
for 
every 

iOOO 

boys 

cnriiilcd 




Boys 

j 

Girls 

Boys 

1 . 

Gitls 


mM 







■1 

1 

Andhra 

him 

1,68,58 

21,06,680 

10,11,669 

123 

60 

480 

Assam 

m 

47,26 

7 ) 90)758 
23,09,601' 

3 ) 64,217 

147 

77 

461 

Bihar 

imi 

2,05,23 

4 ) 13)143 

ni 

20 

179 

Bombay 

Jammu Hash- 

2,77,21 

2 ) 61,79 

44,32,542 

19,97,130 

160 

76 

451 

1 

nur 

24,00 

22,70 

1 ) 74)783 

37,900 

73 

17 

217 

Kerala 

1 76,10 

78,20 

14 ) 17)320 

11,48,603 

186 

147 

810 

Madhya Pradesh 

I) 39 j 7 I 

1 , 35)09 

15,56,200 

3 ) 30,638 

III 

24 

212 

Madias 

Mysore 

1,62,83 

1,64,07 

22,80,889 

11,65,674 

140 

71 

511 

1,10,34 

1,06,66 

15 ) 13)929 

7,31,211 

137 

69 

483 

Orissa 

Piiniab 

Baiasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 

75,26 

76,94 

7 ) 45)700 

2,04,172 

99 

27 

274 

91,91 

78,89 

13 ) 86,969 

4 ) 65.944 

151 

59 

336 

90)93 

83)77 

7 )I 8 )I 55 

1 ) 29,345 

79 

15 

180 

3 ) 55)16 

3 ) 23.14 

34 ) 91,000 

7=09,083 

98 

12 

203 

west Bengal 
Union Territories 

1)52,58 

25,18 

1.31)92 

21,61 

1 

24,63,649 
4)44,960 

10,02,243 

1,94,488 

161 

177 

76 

90 

407 

437 


hf B -Ihe statistics for Kerala are those for 1955.56 
The figures foj jj.g gj iviimstiy of Education in December 1958 



18, It fWk se(;n,frpiii the last column o£ this table that in six States- 
Qrissa,! laiimw and'iailpir.'lfttar Pfidfsll;,I^ailhja' Pr'ideih, Rajasthan 


vide,pd the^ Statesl lated feiift haS a't'otjlfpofitikoWf47’39 
«i|ap|tpp llMlarnV:ir!ilV'“ AA' ' A^'Aohsi. 


n!gafii' 

illn [ n 

1) .I'liih 

111 ' i'' 1 mtiy 

liutf;.! 

ilie i.ii 

iiii« i/1' ''.‘,'1 

'.'I'l ili'teof 


'IJ/f! 1 

' jj< ‘ '| j ' 

1 ' 

111 Dill! 

Jii k 

rli! 

J 

1 iiiod 1 1' I'l 

I / « I'll'i lllil 


1®^? fty 

mA'i 

iS' 'illSQ neiessatfi tq, p'omtiout' thati^mosi(p/( th i,?i, ills 
MiMMJ (irh'khM fldse, notin'ik^tnimklwi 
M Ml kt'vhthmrt frogjresiw j)W 'lioi 

iftancditlie totaliinci-bse imtlie ijumbeiiofigirb'itteiiipfj ptparijfl^sses 
A'abliut '25dakb'ibetiiffieni 1M9-B0',|ind''1955r5i(j hii teiiWpsh/ 
Bihar and Rajasthan-whidi accbnntdoii a total population oliab(iut,il2i56 
crores (or about 32 per cent of the total estimated popiilationj-sliowed 
i'iffcrebc hf'ab'oiit'4’lakhs'only'during the pmei period and this works 
dii'tbt'ataut'Ih'jiBr cent’0nl)*‘of the'^totalihcrbse*'^ i 

jloyOn iW'closer"analisiS it'js, thjerefdre,'quite evident Ihk (l)'tlie 
ndiii emis iktiien tkdkation of m und Mnii'k 
not tang closd anafiilf di one would dme it and tht ’(2) the pees 
of pwgresi in ike h aitimed pmts of the counlti hues mil to k 
dewed It is these two considerations that, in our opinion, are of extreme 
importance at the present time and one of the basic objectives of this 
Report IS to analyse the causes that le'aS'td tiles! wetnesses and to suggest 
the remedies to eliminate them 


II What then aie the causes of these two major weaknesses in our 
existing programmes of educational developraenti We have given oiii 
earnest consideration to the problem and have come to the conclusion 
that they aie due to ourfaike to realise that the edmtm of worn has 
still to be treated as a tnajor 'special problem and not merely as part of 
the khole' problem of education and that some utgorous 'special memres' 
have to be adopted to advance it This, in fact, was the general view of 
all educational administrators and thinkers prior to 1944 But an entirely 
new note was struck in that year by the Sargent Report which observed - 

‘‘Some apology or explanation may be required for the absence of 
much specific reference in tlii^ report to the question ol 
education for girls and women This is certainly not due to 
any failure to recognise the magnitude of this issue, m fact, 
quite the opposite The past tendency to treat girls' and 
women’s education as a problem on its own-it still enjoys 
a chapter to itself in many provincial education reports-has 
distracted attention from the fact that in any modern com¬ 
munity It IS even more important for the mothers to be edu¬ 
cated than the fathers and that consequently all educational 
facilities mutatis mulandis-mi the diEerences are by no 
means so fundamental as the old fashioned imagine-should 
be equally available for both sexes It is, therefore, assumed 
in the following pages that whatever is needed for boys and 
men, not less will be required for girls and women, This 
may even apply to Technical Education not many years 
hence" 
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Tills statement was obviously well-motivated and wcll-mcaiiing, but it 
Completely igndted'tbe facts and realities of the Situation iis it then existed 
aiiid as It still existsiin opr country M agicc that most of the wcstcm 
nations have already i cache,d a stage tn, educational dcyelopnicnt where 
the education of women ceases to lie a'separate problem and wc also 
accept the iew that we should try to'ieach' that stage as early as possible 
But we cannot agree to the contention thatithis stage has already^ been 
;eatlied in In^lja !ind,tliat theie is, no longer any need, to treat the edpe^- 
tion ol women'as a special pob|ciii recjuiniig special ineasines tor its 
advancement Tliele was ho jiistilicatibn fbi tins cniiteiition at tlic time 
nvhen ifwaS first mide'die 1944) iind Mk present ni()iiicnt,'Kei’alaiis 
probably the only area to which it can be made applicable * But it is 
not applicable to any othei State, particiilaily siuh less developed areas 
msTttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bilur or On^sa-, 


12 The observations of the Saigent Report (jiiotcd above resulted in 
relegating to the background the so-called old-fashioned concept of treat¬ 
ing the education of women as a special pioblcm The Indian Uiiiveisi- 
rties Commission (1948-49) no doubt included a special Ghaptei on the 
■education of women and also emphasised its impnriaiite in national life 
But they weie still led by general attitude of this period and in dispose it 
mil uiidei the general observation that, once ajual opphiiniiitics aie pro 
vided to women m colleges, nothing nioie sigiiilicaiit need be done Ihc 
8ecoiidaiy Education Commission (1952-511) did not iiidiide the tradi 
•tional Chaptei on the education of women in its lleport It, however, 
'felt It necessary, jiisi as the Saigent Report did, to oiler an explanation for 
this omission and s.iid. "The Commission feels that, iil ik l>imt slage 
m/ oiir mill mlutwn, tlieie is no piitifif/itm to ikl mill mneti's 
duiatwn itjimildj Every type o/ eiiimlwn open to men Mil also 
k open to women" Between 1945 and 195fi, thereioie, the geiieial trend 
in the country was to ignore the needs of education of women rather than 
to emphasise them In tins context, tlierefoie, it would not be out ol 
place if we point out that it enjoyed a special chapter in the Quinquennial 
Reviews of the Coveininent of India till 193G-37-aiid this chapter was 
fust eliminated fiom the Annual and Quinquennial Reviews of the 
'Central Government in 1949-50 Its place is now taken by a short para 
graph in the 'Miscellaneous’ cliaptei of the Reports This lead has 
naturally been copied by the State Governments also and the special 
chapter on the education of girls and women has now disappeared alto¬ 
gether from all State Reports on the progress pf education Tins, of 
course, is a minor issue and we have referied to it licie only as a direct 
'evidence of the tendency to overlook the magnitude of the special prob¬ 
lems of the education of women A moie senous conseituence of tin': 
W, howem, was the non-piovtswn of the necesmy fmult for the lapd 
helopment of the education of women In the post-war Schemes of 
'educational development, which were generally worked out between 1947 
2ml 1952, no major special schemes for the development of education of 
women were included Consequently, the gap between the education ol 

^ appreciably narrowed 




in i$S5.56, Kerala had under insttuction Mq 1^7 firls for evtfy ihousand 
' ® ^sUnuteJ pop,ilatioji (the optim jn fiftircs^G^olmeiit arc 200 per tnouiSad))',, 


/// 
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13 When the Fust Five-Year Plan was dralted, however, at the lequesc 
of the Chairinail of this Committee/who was a member of the Planning; 
Commission, a special section on the problems of the education of women 
was introduced in the Plan, whicli has been reproduced in Chapter XVII 
However no serious attempt was made to implement the recommendations 
made therein Only a few Slates made some special financial provisions 
m their Plans for t|ie education of giils and women, but these were negli¬ 
gible and quite out of proportion to the magnitude of the ptohlems involv¬ 
ed 


11 It would have been possible to rectify tins when the Seconil Five- 
Year Plan was prepared But the only reference to the special problems 
of the education of women m the Second Five-Year Plan is contained m 
the following paragraphs' 

"A most urgent piobleni is that of girls’ education Public opiiiiom 
in every part of the country is not equally alive to the im¬ 
portance of gn Is’ education Special eftoits at educating, 
parents, combined with efforts to make education moie close¬ 
ly qelated to the needs of giils, are heeded The situation 
ill each aiea will need to be studied separately Where there 
are difficulties in the acceptance ol co-education, other 
methods will need to be explored In some aieas theie may 
be no alteinaiive to separate schools In such cases it may 
be possible to adopt the shilt system as an interim measure 
-one shift working for boys and another for girls" 

A major obstacle in the way of promoting girls’ education is the 
dearth of women teacheis In lf)53-5'l women teacheis ac¬ 
counted for about 1? per cent of the total number of teacheis 
employed in primary and secondary schools The task of 
training women teachers has to be approached as a matter 
or urgency, especially when it is remembered that, m the 
Third Five-Year Plan, the problem of expanding piimary 
education will to a large extent concern girls' education The 
piovision of housing facilities for women teachers m villages 
would be an impoitant step to take Opportunities foi part- 
time employment may draw educated mariied women into* 
the teaching piofession” 


It will be seen that the Plan makes no attempt to view the pioblem 
of education of women as a whole and to face boldly its magnitude and 
difficulties, but, merely contents itself with a few general observations and 
recommendations The Plan also makes no attempt to bridge the wide 
gap that exists between the education of boys and girls 

15, The following table shows the targets fixed for the education of 
boys and girls in the age-group of 6-U in the First and Second Five-Year 

(IP 
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Ti^BLE NO IV (5) 

I 

Tsrssisfor the ojEdmhon in the A^i-Gmip of i-if 

Number of pupils as percentags of number of 
Ctiildrcn in corresponding jgt- 
groups 

Stage —------ 

1950-51 1955-56 ^960-61 

Estimates Targets 

Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 

1 Primary (6-11) 59 25 42 b 9 33 5 i 86 40 63 

2 Middle (11-14) 22 5 14 30 8 19 36 lo 23 


Elementary (6-14) 46 i? 32 57 23 40 70 28 49 

It tvill be seen thit the First Plan proposed to raise the enrolment of 
looys in the age-group of 6-11 by 10 per cent i,e from 50 per cent in 
1951-52, to 69 per cent 111 1955-56, while the enrolment of girls was to 
be raised by 8 per cent only i a fioni 25 per cent to 33 per cent duiing 
the same period In other woids, the official and accepted targets of the 
plan proposed to mdm the gap between the education of boys and giils' 
rather than to narrow it The same is also true of the Second Pive-Year 
Plan which proposes to laise the enrolment of boys by 17 per cent t s 
from 69 per cent in 1955-56 to 86 per cent in 1960-61 while the enrolment 
nf girls IS proposed to be raised by 7 per cent only 1 e, Iiom 33 per cent 
to 40 pel cent In other words, the Second Plan not only widens the gap 
hut widens it to a much gieater extent than the First Plan did The 
position is the same for the age-group 11-14 Heie the First Plan propos¬ 
ed to laise the enrolment of boys by 8 per cent (from 22 per cent in 
1951-52 to 30 per cent m 1955-56) and that of girls by 3 per cent only 
(from 5 per cent in 1951-52 to 8 per cent m 1955-56), while the Second 
Plan proposes to laise the enrolment of boys by 6 pei cent (from 30 per 
cent in 1955-56 to 36 per cent in 1960-61) and that of giiis by 2 per cent 
only (from 8 per cent'in 1955-56 to 10 per cent in 1960-61) When the 
targets of the First and Second Plans are achieved, therefore, the gap in the 
education of boys and giils will have been widened 

16 In so far as the age-group of 14-17 is concerned, the Second Plan 
obseives - 

"At the secondary stage, the education of girls lags seriously be¬ 
hind At present, out of the total population of 12 million 
girls m the age-group 14-17 years, about 3 per cent are 
attending schools Plans of States do not provide in suffi¬ 
cient measure for the education of girls, for, the number of 
high schools for girls is expected to increase from 1,509 to 
1,700 only by the end of the Second Plan To enable girls 
lo take up careers for wbch openings exist and are likely to 
increase (such as Gram-SewAfl!,,muses, health visitors, 
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teachers etc) special sdiolarship schemes ate lecomiiienchl 
' Girls^education at tins sta'ge rcqumcs special cncouiagement" 

But no/^attenipt'-ks been,iuii(le to expand it or to give it tliat measure 
of financial asslstafe trwhtch'iit-i'l!! entitled And on an examinatioiv 
of State PlanSj we lind'tlai no significant elioit is being made anywhere 
for the development of the secondaiy education of girls at present 

miyti u, ,iJi , 

" " Ihra.' 

IT The" authorities ar the Centie;iiowever; have lecenlly dianged 
their policies,,flp the;snb]fct apj tl)|! jGoygrnnippt of India prepared, to- 
wajds the end of 1957, a special scheme for the development of the ediica- 
tidh of women with a provision of Rs 25 croies in a total plan outlay of 
RS"307''crores, In spite'of tile small size of the sdieine, we'Welcome it 
as a token of,the belated reco^itiqn by the Government of India of the 
kt that the education of women is still a ‘special’ problem which needs 
‘special' measures As already stated in Chapter I, the Panel on Education 
of the Planning Commission appointed a sub-Committee, to consider thf 
problems of the education of women The siib-Committee under the" 
Chairmanship of the leader of this Committee emphasised the extreme 
urgency anduiuportance'of'the'problems of the education of women and 
recommended that a committee should be appointed' to examine themf 
in detail and for 'the^'linst time a special committee yhas been appointed 

by the Governmeiit of India to studyithe problems mf the education ofi! 
women i, , y ;,, ^ 

'r' ' I '1 j 1*1 i' ' 'I ' I , M f I 

' 10 'l ''' '' 'i' P ' ''' ' I 

18, II on.i; analysis regarding, basic cause foulie, failpre to palte urn 
the,leeway pi vjomep’s educatioius,,^^?-!' ■* c’l’i'r ’PoUows that 
the only way tp remedy',the situation is > ii,| i /. ,i 11 beginnings 
of the new policy ^lat ,has recently been adopted by, the Planning Com¬ 
mission and^ Ministry of,;Ediicatiom ITe, t/ierefore, strongly rcppnimeml 
w{i( % iksslm oj tmjisn skjdd M mmpior n ifeci^ 
pkiejn iti.ekcaiif^iT^lo) a gqpd muj je'^s tp cow^t (md iki a l^old and 
delmnid effort k tnade,toj{icqt di|c,uiti« a^ mpitjude and !o' 
w t/if |«yijti|ig gflj Jetd/gffj Ills education of mn ani rntrien in « 
short (I iijne as fossihk fnoifty,should to 

sckmjirejiM jm tk J^ipt of fw.find tljaitk funds,remd for 
thf krfose sjioiillk m^iiefd to kdfin frst, ciinrge op k ms set, 
(!S(dfi/Dr,t/m,deo#iu^nt-^ ^ ^ 

<' 111, '' d ' iM iji I f I I 

15 Tins tetati ij nimif but not m§mt Bonot the Jtirt 
^«l,' the hlntition''o! fain ni rcp*d'as'a spctiil problem Bom 
m to li« But in spite ol this realisation, it made but slw promesj ■ 
he reasons for these as,stated in the prctedins aiaptei, were 

r r 0 r m If, f tlif pdiimtinr, of the non-cieation of 


"'I I |ii I 

iiii|i|,|i , 1 .1 I 


-P ill this implicated and 
mate’funds refjmred for the 


aucuLULc iijuus rmuirea lor tlie 

yi'f I' 'r' 

«lim »ill mi 
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I ' hv. I, ^'1 

teachers etc) special scholaiship schemes are recoiimiended. 

'' Girls education at'this stagei requires special ejiiiSuragenieiit" 

' 4 - 

, I 

But nocattempt-has been^matle’ to expand it or to give it that measure 
o[ financial assistance' to tt^hieh'' itl'lS' entitled, And on an examinationi 
oI State Plans, we find’^hat nojignificant effort is being ipade^ anywhere 
lor the development of the secondary education ol girls at preset 

I I'lfj' 


I (III j 


I it) 

)li'M , 


‘17 The'authorities ar the Centre,-however, have recently 
tli^ir policies subject aqd thf^|Goy|nnieqt ol India prepared, to- 
wari the end of 19S7, a special scheme for the development of the ediica- 
lion of women with a provision of Rs' 2.5 crofes in a total plan outlay of 
Rt''307'trores In’ spite of the small size- of the scheme, weiwelcome'hti 
as a token of ^ the bylated recognition by the Government of India of t)ie 
fact that the education of women is'still a 'special' problem which'dieeils 
'special' measures 'As’already stated m Chapter I, the Panel on Education 
of the planning Cotnmission appointed a sub-Committee, to consider fjici 
problems of the education of women The sub-Committee under the 
Chairmanship of the leader of this Committee emphasised the extreme 
iJrgencymndi'importance'of'theiprobleiris of the education'of women and' 
recommended that-2)committee should bb i^ppoint^di.to examine themi 
midetairaiiddori'the'first time aj'special coihmitteeihaSjbe'en appbintedl 
by the' Government'ot India to, sfiidyithe probleraSi'oI the'education'off 
women ic u.'i I'l m, i i "‘i i. i<i '".i mj i n 

‘ I, 11 , ' I M 1 li" 'I 'I 


II' ii. 
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Ul I ,1 )1| ll I'. ' i 


IS,,If ojir analysis rjcgardmg.ijlle, basic cause,for, the,faijprp to jnalte up*, 
tbe (leeway nip vjpmep's edi|cation,Js,accepted, if pb,viop^ly follows thgtj 
thponly way ,tp remedy, the situation is,t(o,ajiiplify,t|ie 
ot the new. policy, liiaf |has recently ,been adppted by, th ''',ii, i, (i u 
' niission'gn(l,Ministi'y of,|Educatiom lf(f, strongly lecofrjjjien^i 
thfit tlif limtion o| ^om skuld ,a,wpjO,r and a spfciaf 

f)rp6|fi;n tn,educat^n for^ajood, mifj jiiifs tj) cp^e'(in,dflf{a fipld^flnd 
def^ejmirisd bjfort jie made,to, [dee j‘ ! u a' f ",' ‘ irjdi tO', 
efosf the , j tr " ,, in,,af^ 

s{o,r'’ii.fp, 

sc!i( '' ' ' f^0^olv}^w I. I , ",i Ipr 

tjiB, ' : ^ pifsfd ip l)e " ' ‘ ", ret 

asidejo),^ m 

i 'f' I))' 11' m ','[.11 III ' 'll,' l|'i'. '/!! Ill 11 )" 11 JiS 

19 ,This reloim is necessary but pot suficient Purmg,the British 
pfetiod,' the edii'catidff'o'f vVome'n was i‘egai’d'bdlas"a ^p'eciarprdblerii ftbin 
1854 to 1947 But in spite of this realisation, it made but slow progress'" 
The reasons for these, failures, as stated in, the preceding Chapter, ivere 
thrbe-tji'Wdcisibli Of'thejGoverainent^to undertaW no'vigorous direct 
effbit'foHhe' plofnoiion offte ediicatioil of womeiii the'Jipn-creation of 
V’'''‘V 'f7i 1 bofeful'machinery y'deal4itb'd^^^^ complicated and 
(11 tuifi of a ( II I 'll' I I for the 
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20, With this historical review and the statement of the basic adnnnis- 
trative and financial aspects of |he problem, we can now turn to the con¬ 
sideration of the major problems 'inliie'education of women which need 

next twelve Chapters Chapteij Ijd^Mip the Milcatm 4f ^rlii m Ine 
age group 6-11 and Chapter VI with (he education of 'girls in the age- 
'g?olili'dl‘47bh Chapter VII (lealsi iwith‘Wastag^/iandrftagnatiop^gti the 
' phmiry'a'h'd the' secondary st&'ges.S)i,GhaptdnVlILlleal5 Widhdhe cu)Ticuluni 
an'd-ChapteJ'lX with'the 1 training'andiemployment (if wotiieir ,tegcher? 
‘Chdpter^X'deals'With prbfesslonal and vocational cdnciinoii apdi Chapter 
'XI%tli’*tpetiit‘iedlitatioha!''fecili't'ie8''ito hrovideddfpriadlilt.vlpthfii, 
Ghap\ei'XlI*tleal’s _ With* th'd'i’Olet '0{» voluntaryt'obganif tions' and itlid. prob- 
®leihf''or^^iit-in'-bd'while‘Chipter'i!(nifdealsiwithi'^^^^ 
such'its ,'thlise of'the 'edilcati'on bf'WOmenuat'pe' collegiatefstagfip^sodal 
'edticatfdtjii^pire-phmaiji'' feciiicafi6ti'iahd'*'jeducatioiiiof4he)'hfindicapped 
childredl Cliipt'dr XIV deals li/ith the poblems 'of organisation,'adtliinis 
'tratlon''‘aii’d fidatice atid'giveS'i broad'outline of the'manner'in which 
the 'proptifnnie’ of the expansion' and'development' recommended may be 
'iniplemen'tetl Chapter XV gives a brief'summaiy'of our general con- 
cliiSiohs and'Chapdr XVI 'churhefates'tbe'recommciidations made 'iti this 
Report ahd 'classiEes''them’in'to 'three'categbhes-^speciM' recoimriendatiOns 
Ipi imikddigte action, special rccortimenditions'to be'taken* up'a little 
later; dticl general recommendations' 'The'final'Chapter reproduces'the 
dofiiments and data relating to the work of'this Committee.’ 





CHAPTca V 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN THE AGE-GROUP OF 6-11 (PRIMARY 
.EDUCATION) 

Importance—The importance of primary education m the educational 
set 'up of a society heeds no affirmation If education is a life process, 
which it'undetiiably is, it nkturally begins in the cradle. Home is the fust 
school and the child tikes its firstilessons in ’th?j mother's lap It is in 
this that the importance of tlie co-ordination of life m the home and the 
s'chool has been recognised by all educational thinkers. If education begins 
with tlie child’s birth m the natural environment of the home, formal 
education begins in the primary school, the prefrimmY school being a 
half-way arrangement between the home on the one hand and the school 
on the other Thus, the importance ot formal education is baste and 
foundational m the sense that on it is built up^the tshole educational 
supeistructure But the importance of the primary stage has more .ispccts 
than one Being concerned witli the early years of the child, it exercises 
a most formative influence on the development of itf personality In addi¬ 
tion to this, the success of India’s new democracy demands greater atten¬ 
tion than has been given so far to the quantitative aspect of our educa¬ 
tional development An awakened and intelligent public opinion is the 
best guarantee,of freedom and democracy and this presumes mass educa¬ 
tion, not only of men but eoually of women That is why the Univetsal 
Declaration of Human Rights adopted by the UN, General Assembly 
m 1948 states in Article 26(1) tliat "Every one has the right to education 
Education shall be free at least m the Elementary and fundamental stages. 
Elementary education shall be compulsory . ", This is the educa¬ 
tional profession oi faith ot the world today 

In the West, every countiy has made education compulsoiy for every 
child at least for seven school years. In the Asian region except for Japan 
no country has reached this target as yet Coming to our own countiy, 
Article 45 of the Constitution enjoins on the State that all children should 
be compulsorily enrolled in schools upto 14 years of age and given free 
education and it requires tlie State to secure this result not later than the 
26th January, 1960 It is, however, common knowledge now that tins 
target is not going to be achieved within the prescribed tune, 

The Education Panel set up by the Planning Commission, in us 
meeting held in Poona in 1957, gave careful consideration to this matter 
and lecommended that "The provision of universal free and compulsory 
edumtion up to 14 yeais should he regarded as the ultimate objective, and 
the immediate objective before the country should be the introduction 
of universal, free and compulsory education foi all children up to the age 
of eleven plus This taiget must be reached by 1965-66 at the latest” 
This recommendation has already been accepted by the State Education 
Ministers in their conference held in 1958 and also in the last meeting of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education We understand that the Gov- 
' ernment of India have also accepted this target at the Cabinet level and 
are anxious to render all possible help to the State Governments for 
achieving it We also understand that the Ministry of Education it at 



present engaged in consultation i\nth tire State governments in finalising 
a concrete programme lor achieving the revised target This naturally 
gives an added importance to primary education 

2 Present Position-If we examine the present position of piimary 
education, especially for girls, in the country a sony state of affairs is 
revealed to us. The following statement will speak for itself (Table 1). 

TABLE NO. V(i) 

Staiemnt showing ihepercintaseoj school-going children for 6-ii age-group 


(As oh 1-4-56) (1960-61 target) 


Name of State 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Jammu & Kashmir 

35 5 

8 9 

57 a 

127 

Rajasthan 

43 4 

9 5 

49 I 

10 9 

*Bihar 

61 3 

14 3 

56 6 

It 7 

Uttar Pradesh 

54 7 

14 4 

63 7 

IS 4' 

Orissa 

48 6 

16 1 

653 

20 4 

Hadhya Pradesh 

729 

17 7 

86 4 

21 3 

■^Himachal Pradesh 

lOO'O 

25 0 

94 3 

33 8 

Laccadive & Mmicoy Islands 

. . lOO-O 

2X'7 


* 

Punjab 

. 8t 4 

36 5 

100 0 

44 9 

Assam 

72 9 

4? 7 

80'5 

56 2 

Andhra Pr-idcsli 

72 9 

43 5 

86 9 

46 6 

*Triputa 

too 0 

45 0 

98 I 

76 7 

Mysore 

841 

46 2 

98 7 

54 3 

Madras 

83 8 

48 9 

98 0 

68 6 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

66 2 

36 5 

75 0 

40 0 

'"Bombay 

95 3 

53 I 

92 0 

53 0 

■♦Manipur 

TOO 0 

56 S 

97 5 

90 2 

*West Bengal 

100 0 

59 6 

97 ^ 

59 4 

♦Delhi 

85 6 

7J 4 

98 4 

70 5 

Kerala 

100 0 

94 5 

100 0 

100 0 

nefa 

158 

2 I 

20 0 

2 6 

INDIA 

. 73 8 

34 7 

86 0 

40 0 


"^Targets fixed in respect of these States seem to have been achieved even by 1956' 
The figures for 1956-57 arc as supplied by Ministry of Education in December 1958 
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position of girls' education'iir‘me fiiuE'ttf (".<‘i' in il o' o-11 o' p, 
T"'l:ir!r rl'-Tndin' fio-'os Wthe \epir Id^'^'i? 'O'’ find' tlntiiii, this sage- 
iiniiji I K“ |)'‘’re'i' go til id'Oiil moii! hni h .! *■ »i ilc oiili. !' T |ii i (ini 

III. lIlC "lih 4,) 10 ' .'I / 111,III. 1 lilt'pop ll.Oli.'l II. I|i|,'|.ii Mil 

(.j.h ,0 1 1 iio'M I'lil > ii'O' T.'i'Mii'; I" words, in this 
age-group, as against 1'7 croj:|e^,(^^|]?oy^gn|y 80 lakhs of girls are going to 
school If we look to State figures of tlie‘same year, the disparity appears 
to be much'greatera.l F'.'on' ;r ff'tf.1*r*’ili' .T'lanrd Stat"': 'iko ''f'-ore, 
Madras and Bombay, n' '1 ' I'ni il’e pci"!: ig' '1 g' . m .'mi, m 
the'age“^oup'’6-11 t6"'th'eif' tbial population is fairly low compared to 
that of boys-it being 46 2 as compared to 84 6 m the case of Mysore,- 
48 EliaS compared to 88n8 m the<case of Madras andi55‘J a,s compared to 
95 3 per cent in the case of Bombay In backward States like Rajasthan, 
Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir and Himaclial Pradesh, the position is even 
more unsatisfactory, the percentage being 89 (girls) as compared 
to 35 5 per cent (boys) in the case of Jammu and Kashmir, 9 5 per cent 
as compared to 43 4 per cent in the case of Rajasthan, 14 3 pqr cent as 
compared to'613 per cent in the case of Bihar, and 25 per cent a!s'com- 
pardd to 100 per cent in tlie case ol Himachal Pradesh The' 'ibovS 
figures, however, do not reveal the worst situation which, is to be Ippjrcl 
in rural areas in general and hill, desert, forest and backward and tribal 
areas in particular there is another and a more serious aspect of 'thiJ 
problem of disparity Tf we take the targets for the education of bpys 
and girls in^the age group 6-11 as laid down in the First and Second 

Five-Year Plans, we find that they further accentuate the already exiS'tiri^ 
disparity between the education of boys and girls at the primary. stagS. 
And when we remember that m so far as actual achievejneni; pE the aboye 
targets IS concerned it would he found to be more satisfactory in the case 
df b'oys than‘ih that of girls, thd seriousness of the whole situation become^ 
more than evident . , 

Confining ourselves to girls only, as is seen from the table above,' we 
fine} that tire all-India figures dp not give a full picture of the existing 
situation m relation to all Slates' The wide disparities that exist be'iweeii 
one'State and another are an important aspect of the gravity of the wliofo 
problem .We have on the educational map of oui country States Ijke 
Jammu and Kashmir and Rajasthan where the percentage of girls in tlie 
schools in this age-gioup is below 10, and States like Bihar,'Uttar Pradesh, 
Orissa and Madhya Pradesh where this perceutgge is beloviu,20, 
To^^jhese coijld be added States/Admmistrations like Laccadive and 
Minicoy Islands, Punjab, Tripura, Andhra and Assam and even 'Midfcfi's 
and Mysore,, where the enrolment of guls in 6-11 age-group is less,ilian 
50,per cent In other words,^ we may say that the enrolment position of 
mrls in Kerala, Delhi, West Bengal, Bombay and Manipur, is romparativfe- 
fy satisfactoiy In' Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Mysore, Punjab "and 
Tripura it is. less satislactory, in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa ,and 
Uttar Pradesh, it is not satisfactory and m Rajasthan and Kashmir it' is 
very unsatisfactory 

3 These figures need further analysis in order to get a complete appih- 
ciation of tne whole problem Just as there are backward States and 
' he country so there aie backward areas wuhm the 
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•Figures estimated on broad assumptions 

The ligiiifs for 1936-57 are as supplied by Ministi y of Education in Decembei 1958 „ 

We have estimated tl;e,rural and urban bieatup ol the school going 
population of this age-group tind compared ,u with the corresponding 
enrohnentf figures forithese aijeas. Itils.seon that wliereasiOn',aii all-Jndia 
basis about 90 -per cent ofigirls of this age-gioiip. from 1 urbanlareaSi go- to- 
school, only less than 20, p^ricentiof tjiem go tO'Scliooliiom rural,areas,- 
This infeience, is' revealing', Except iiiia few States, lib Kerala, andn 
Manipur,all others have less thamm 50 per cent etirolmentiof girls in, 
rural areas;,States, lilte IRajasthan/i Uttar,Tradeshi and Madhya' Ptadesh 
liavinj.tlie lowest percentages with 41,8*i and 9'2 respectively,' This 
establishes how m general the rural areas are backward m this respect ‘ 1 

f But apart from tins af rural ateas, there ai;e, 

speciallf backward'areas in d( n ^ ' 1\ 'dye, such bacliwariareg^ 
in the States of Assam, Bihar, Botnbay,;Jaminu gpe) Jiashmir, 

Pradesh, Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan and in the ierrllones of Himachal 
Pradesh, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Manipur and Tripura even 
though tlie percentage of schooLgoing girls, ini the. 6-11 age-group to 
their total population is somewhat high in Manipur (being 56 0 per cent) 
and also not poor 111 Tnpuia, being45 percent This problem of enrolmelit 
has a special angle in those hill, foiest and desert areas where we have 



a very thin and ipaise population. Rajastlun and Himachal Pradesh H 
samples o£ hill areas, Madhyi Pradesh provides an example of forest 
regions and Rajasthan is again an example ol desert areas. "The pattern 
of villages in desert areas and hilly tracts which cover a considerable por¬ 
tion of the State m, sparse population of a single liaralet or small group 
ol hamlets at considerable distances, stand in the way of opening large 
number of schools, particularly large number of schools for girls alone". 
This aspect of the problem was very much emphasised by the States inli- 
inately concerned with this, in the course of our tour 

5. Quality of Biication-The above account of the existing position 
of girls' education m the piimary stage reters only to its gnantitative or 
cxpansional side, and we have seen' that this problem of expansion is not 
a simple problem Put it would be wiong to coniine our attention to this 
{jiiantitative aspect only 


The question of improving the quality of the existing schooling in oui 
primary schools is serious and in the case of girls' schools where they are 
separate from boys' schools, the position is much more serious lire 
deteriorating academic standards are evqbody’s complaint and rightly 
so The extent of stagnation, which has been discussed in chapter VII in 
this Report is another proof of the unsatisfactory position of primary 
education in llie country It would not be out of place to emphasise the 
often neglected point that the quality of education should not be judged 
merely by the amount or type or standard of information that the teachers 
have conveyed tb the children and that the children in their turn have 
succeeded in retaining up to the time of the testing, or by the results at 
examinations, but it should be judged by the extent to which childien are 
helped in the school to develop their many-sided personality A sound 
system of education is concerned with the phpcal health of the child, the 
Tehneraeiit of its emotions, development of its intellect and the nobility 
of its spun Good education is that education which helps to draw out 
the latent faculties of the child so as to pioduce a balanced and mtetriatecl 
personality ° 


6 Judged fiom this standard, education at the primary stage in general 
and education of, girls in partblai presents a veritable challenge to the 
educational administrators and the teachers of this country, In oiir tours 
«tave mted sehdi, ovecrowW in space and Ud in most 

™7 “li ‘Nuippd boft from ihe point o! m» of 

fc no* and tlie quality of stal as welt as niinnnim ednational equip- 
Mt Wien one is fate to face with aieh tatmates of schools, one rally 
em senously to think if it would not he much more hel "t 2 

.limM M for a more 

In! h ! ^ solution oflicli the 

mo nt, type and standard of information or the examination result 
though important in their own places, have no bearing ' 


In conclusion, we can. therefore, sa 





7 A. Great Lefeivaj to be made up-Quantitativc Aspect-What lesson 
docs tlv‘ foiegoiug survey of the present position of primaiy education for 
girls have for us? BrreQy, we can say that the problem of girls’ education 
at the primary stage is that of making up the leeway ^ This leeway) hoiV' 
evei, presents two aspects, one nairower and another widei In the nurrotV' 
er sense it means bridging the gap that exists between the education ol 
boys arid giils even at the piiinary stage How nave this aspect of the 
problem is we have already discussed at some length in the preceding 
section 

This pioblem ol leeway in gills’ education at the piimaiy stage can be 
looked at from anuthei point of view also This is a wider point of view 
concerned with measuring the present position with the modified target 
of bringing all the children m the 6-11 age group into school by the end 
of the Third Ihve-Year Plan At the end of the Second Five-Year Plan 
ie. m 196061 the peicentagc of gtils m schools in the age-group G-11 to 
then total population was expected to be 40, ihc roircspondmg percentage 
foi boys being 86 So lar as boys aic concerned, States/Adrainistratious 
like Kerala, Bombay, Madias, West Bengal, I-Iimachal Piadesh, Manipur 
and Tiipuiit and Laccadne and Mimcoy Islands exceeded the Second 
Plan target of 86 per cent for enrolment by 1957-58. Thcie is cveiy leason 
to believe that Andhia, Assam, and Punjab will also leacli the 86 per 
cent target by 1960-61 In all States except Bihar, Kashmir, Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Piadesh, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and Pondi 
cherry, the emolment position of boys has already exceeded the all India 
taiget of 63 per cent of all children, fixed for the 6-11 age group for the 
Second Plan period So tar as the education of gills in the 6-11 age 
group IS concerned, no State except Keiala and Delhi has reached the 
63 per cent overall target Theie is little possibility of States like Bihar, 
Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan, Uttar Piadesh, and Hmu 
chal Piadesh reaching even the 40 per cent target fixed toi giils by 1960- 
61 

8, The giavamcii of all this is auite olmoiis In oulci to .idiieve the 
revised target of pioviding fiee anti compulsory education to all childien 
(boys and gals) m the agc-gioup 6-11 by 196566 we shall have to make 
up dining the Thud Plan period the deficiency that would remain with 
regard to the Second Plan target. Let us see wltat this means in absolute 
terms The population of the tountiy (which is estimated at 39 19 crores 
for 1956-57) IS exoected to reach the figure of about 43 cioies by 1965 66 
Taking the female population as 50 per cent of this and the number ol 
children m the age-group of 6 to 11 at 12 5 per cent, we shall have to 
provide for about 2 69 crores of girls m primary schools by 1965-66 Tht 
statistics for 1956-57 showed an enrolment of oiily 80 lakhs of girls it 
primary classes This means that toe shall have to inaease the enrolment 
of the girls in this age-group by 1 89 croies in a penod of 9 years le b) 
about 21 lakhs per annum The magnitude of this task can be imagiiiec, 
from the fact that the mciease tn the enrolment of girls in primary school 
between 1919-50 and 195657 has been only of the ordei of 4 5 lakhs pi 
annum and this has been our best progress dwmg the last hundred yems 
It IS with this implication of the taiget that we aie mainly concerned 

9 lA Great Leeway to be made up-Qualitative Aspect-We have si 
far discussed the problem of leeway in its quantitative aspect only But a 
discussed under the head "Present Position", the qualitative aspect is n 
less important It is not possible to measure the leeway to be made u] 



in this lespect but the fict^ of its existence cannot be challenged Earlier 
in thi? chaptef’ tyc liave already, referred'to tfie’ov^rbrbwding’of classes 
111 under-stalled siliools lutli dilapidated or praunall) no buildings and 
with lilile 01 no educational ,cq\iipnlcnt' theie taLc> place Very 

spbstantial, improvement, in aH tnese’matters', even if ledway in''erirolmeiit 
IS,made up, only lialf, of die battle i'oiild'be'vifon,' f ‘''' ''' ' 

‘ 40’, FactOts retarding.'theiProgtgss' ot Primary.'EducstiQnr-,,^ successful 
prdgranime ot ddutaildnal''expansion pre^supposes the fuldlment,|Of„the 
following three mam considerations (i) Felt need for education in the 
public mind,, (n) Jiavourablc conditions to give effect to this felt,need 
and (in) PrpVisidh of necessary,educatjonal fa.ciH^ the‘retjuired CX' 

I J I f ' ‘ h / UO . . U 
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" 11 'Felt Need“S6'far asi'thc,^ condition:regarding.)feltmeeil4siCom 
cei'hed; tve'eah by ind laVge^tikent dor'granted that the! general puhhe 
in tile country has been' more'or less'awakenedefo flu; neediot giving at 
least'some education to thmf "children'including girlsin In' Other words, 
there exists >an awareness amongst the people of the meed of women s 
education Eut naturally fhe extent of die consciousness is not the same 
everywhere From‘our tours, investigations/ analysis of'replies to die 
questionnaire issued by the Committee, Memoranda from individuals and 
organisations and notes prepared by State Education' Departments, it is 
clear* that this consciousness yanes not only from State to State but from 
one region to another iii'the same State as also'from one caste,,class and 
social'stratum to another It would not; however, be correct to piesuine 
that this consciousness of' the need for women's education follows any 
straight pattern based On caste or class As a general statement it can 
be said without any fear of contradiction .that this consciousness is more 
in urban aieas than in the rural just as it is more m socially advanced class¬ 
es than in socially' conservative ones The illiteracy of the parents, their 
belief that education is required only for those who want to seek a job 
and their feeling that education given m schools is not of much qse in 
the life to follow are other factors that have adversely affected the strength 
ot the feeling for women's education' Thus'there is need to sharpen and 
strengthen tlus, feeling and‘the socio-economic'forces, of our 'times are 
definitely working fot it, w( can safely say that so fai as 'the piimdry 
education pj our girls w concerned, 'the hostility or ''f the 

parents is’not an ahstacle wojth nientmmg in the > 


12 Favourable Conditions-Coming to the second condition,' our 
general observation, specially witli'ieference .to rural population as’ that 
the necessary favourable conditions for 'benefitting -from the educatio'inl 
facilities available Ido not'alwaysrexist, it least lit Ml-measure'' The 
poverty op the people and the> domestic and •occupniwnahhelp,' rendered 
by the girls/and made necessarj largely because of the poverty of tfieir 
parents, are a serious hindrance'in the Say 'of their education'' It may 
not be out of place to point out that the factor of poverty'' makes itself 
felt in,more ways than one eg, inability of parents to provide for’ neces¬ 
sary educational equipment and clothing for the girls if they go to school, 
need to utilise the services- of the girls in' the family to add what little 
they can to the family income aiii inability of-parents to pay tuition and 
other fees in places where free education does not exist There are 
other difficulties also that stand in the way, as for example, Linauitable 
school timings and holidays, gvcrlong school hours,] absence of part time 
schools, unwillingness, to send girls ,to mixed schools, dearth, ot a sulfiaoit 



number of f omen teachers, and early marriages, though ^ the most 
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siuiSuch'thenia^fii ch'd't}bstaclesdi!har'lil6'dfiri‘tlie pw^rcss^'ofl the .etlWatihn 
tlf dut'girlsieveii'aiitheipriitiafy'level'i WejShdllirtflW'tb'nsitler llli measttres 
that mayib'e adopted)'toirerhovei tliese'-oHstad'es.,I""''' 'O.im'i; .h 1',; 
Lri. n ,')'! 'I.ililuli IL- .'l.Uin,'.d t) I' "II..! .li, I U'l; icd' 

"14 MeaspreS to promote, Gills’totipii4ggffi^^^^ tm 
■vandus soiifcespA ni u d iii 'csiTfs Ir’ e'beeri suggesteij^tp ps ptii a 
Viewfb.pfomptiugd i , .'i.l;.'i ill’ll 

h'd'broamy clissilkl ,11 i ii Km, i‘a,f ' ,,, ,,, ,,, „ , 

^ I !iclf,o(jl!aalittesjiiil 0 ^ they,do 0 ^itlteady,exiit lj)l,open¬ 

ing new schools, bringing schools wytjun p^sy,eaclj the|yl}jii,ii;ei](i?,tinhfig, 
girls sections m boys' schools, starting night schools for children not 
expected to attend day schools, increasing, the teacher-pupil ratio, and 
^toiiragihg phVath e®fs''iri, th'e fiM, of educktidn by liberal finaiirul 
ipd other help ' ‘ ‘ , 

(u) Improving e,\iftwg ,sclmhng by pipvidingi,for hettpr, mote 
qualified and adequate,{tgffijpcludmg a larger pphiber of ivpmeu ttacheis, 
appointment of school mo't|ieis in mixed schqo|s,' bcttei „bnildiug and 
educational equipment and along with it a wide choice of subjects, a more 
flexible, varied, and rich educational programme both.witlim and outside 
the classroom and including what are commonlv called cofunicular 
activities so as to make the educab'dn impaiteincsi'bobkhlVand more 
phctical as well as useful ' '■ 

(iii) Making eimiloh jrie'oifm it ij a!ieai)i'wl so and!gr0iiig 
mcessions m the form* of sciolafsfiips to poor and mgptdrioiis studpiits, 
free supply of books and stationery and free or subsidised'school uniform 

' (iv) Electwelj enfoicing mpukton and (v) Educating jiMc opdm 
SO as to mitigate social prejudice against women's eduoitifln and also make 
die enforcement oi Compulsion easier. Parent-school cooperation, edlica-' 
tion of adult women, organisation of enrolment drives,. Women's Educa¬ 
tion Days, Weeks and Rallies and nsh of Audiovisual aids are some of 
thip means which have been suggested to help atousc'a favourable jiublic 
opinion m regard to the education of girls , 

(vi) Providing other conveniences md mdwffflfn(i-Such as adjust- 
inent of school timings and vacation to' suit local needs and conditions, fi ee 
or subsidised mid-day meals,, free medical and health facilities for the 
school children, establishment of creches; spedaf. enrolment'grants to 
schools, institution of attendance prizes to'students, and rewards to indi¬ 
viduals and villages for distinguished work in the field of' increasing cii-' 
rofinent in schools 





(vii) Bringing Primary Education under ifie charge of mien as far 
as possibile both in regard to teaching as well as inspection and aiminis^ 
fra'Jion-Women are not only better teachers ol children but would also 
prove more efficient and responsible administrators m this behalf as they 
should have a much better appreciation of cfnldren’s problems ind 
needs. 

Out of^ the measures suggested above many are already being imple¬ 
mented in different States and of the rest some are proposed to he 
taken We'give our general support to the above measures. However, 
our definite recommendations m the matter are given below; 

Ifi Recommended Measures-We are largely conceined here with 
suggestmg such measures, as are likely, when implemented, to oveicome 
some of the obstacles standing m the way of increased enrolment of 
girls in primary schools, We lijLve divided our recommendations into- 
those which are general i e, beneficial to all children, boys and gills, and 
those which are special to girls Practically all schools at this stage are 
co-cducational and most measures which have to be taken by way of 
improving school faalities are for both boys and girls The special measu¬ 
res suggested for girls are, therefore, directed more towards meeting the 
difficulties arising out of social attitudes and' unfavourable conditions 
prevailing m their homes and at school 

I 

16 General Recommendations-^(i) Free Education -Education at the 
primary stage is generally free, Wa are of the opinion that wlwevei it 
ij not so, immediate steps should be taken to make it fiee and the 
Government should compensate the private schools for the loss in icvenue' 
lesulting from the introduction of Free Education in case they arc 
the only schools available in a paiticular area 

SCHOOL FACILITIES 

(ii) New Schools -One of tire difficulties in the way of increasing 
enrolment is the lack of a sufficient number of schools There aie only 
2,79,958 primary schools m the country today and these aie not enough 
for the 466 crores of children of whom the big majority outside the 
school lives in villages, 

We aie, therefore, of the opinion that whenever new schools aic 
started, the rural legion should be given priority considemtwn In fact, 
a definite plan based on a suwey should be followed by the Government 
concerned so that there would be no unnecessary duplication and the 
distribution of schools would not be lopsided but even We are aware 
that the Ministry of Education have undertaken a comprehensive all- 
India Survey of primary schools, secondary schools and vocational or 
trade schools Tins survey is expected to indicate tlie propei location' 
of new schools, in areas where no schooling facilities exist at piesent 
It is also expected to give the data on the basis of which universalisation 
of schooling facilities at the lowest cost would be possible Such a siiivey 
should'be of great assistance to, the States in planning th&^pemng of 
new schools and providing facilities where they are nio^t j^ed, as id 
rural areas It is, however, possible that small and scaftereOa^itations, 
in hilly, forest or desert areas or noraadiic population may still remaiD 
without the necessary schooling facilities In such cases some other solu- 



tions will have to be devised They my take the fom of pertpatelm 
ieachen, central schools with hostel ariangemenls and/or transport 
facilities or some other arrangements feasible in the local situation 

IVfi are also of the opinion that in starting nelu schools the Govern 
ment should encourage private effort to the fullest possible extent so 
that more and more schools mil be esitahhshed and enrolment accelera¬ 
ted 


(ui) Co-flducalton-Another factor having a bearing on the provi 
Sion of school facilities is concerned with the policy we adopt regarding 
co-education Our discussions with educaiioilal adtninisiiaiors and 
authorities with teachers andl educators and with paients and social and 
educational workers have clearly- shown that so far as the pumary stage 
of education is concerned there is no opposition at all to co-education 
on educational grounds. So far as social opinion and attitudes are con 
cerned, they are also in favour of co-edncation at this stage The age | 
and the growth of the clukl are also such as to make co-education at this I 
'tage not only un-objectionable but positively desirable The needs ot 
the child whether it is a boy or a girl, both as an individual as well as 
a social unit, are also not dissimilar at this stage This provides an addi¬ 
tional argument in favour of co-education at the primary level So far 
as financial considerations go, co-edncation is always a moie economical 
proposition and it becomes virtually unavoidable m a country like ours 
where a vast part of the population hvea in small villages An analysis 
ot the replies to the questionnaire issued by the Committee showed a 
unanimous opinion in favour of co-education at the primary stage and 
we are glad to note that all the State Governments supported it as a 
policy. The practice prevailing m and the experience ot other countries 
also favour die above view We, therefore, recommend that co educa¬ 
tion should be adopted at the primary stage as a general policy 

When, however, we recommend the universal adbption ot co-edutatioir 
at the primary stage and refer to the fact that social opinion and atti¬ 
tudes ate generally favourable to it, we should not forget that there 
would still be found a body of opinion m the country, particularly la 
rural areas and the more tradition-ndden sections of society and in res¬ 
pect of the final classes of the primary stage, which even if it is not 
opposed to co-education and would reconcile itself to it, would, howevei, 
welcome separate schools This is an example of an old' prejudice still 
lingering For such cases we make two recommendations (a) Separate 
schools for girls may be permitted as an exception in places where there 
IS a strong public demand for them and the enrolment of girls is large 
enough to justify their establishment, (b) Educative propaganda should 
be organised in all such areas to remove the existing prejudice against 
C 0 education and create a positive opinion in its favour 

(iv) Shift System-When primary education is made compulsory, 
educational facilities have to be provided for all children of the school 
going age This will naturally result m moie overcrowding in existing 
scliools In an over-crowded co-educational school, it is generally the-girh 
who suffer more It may, therefore, be necessary to adopt a shift system 
in such cases We are, however, of the view that this system should be 
adopted only as a temporary device and under special conditions of emer¬ 
gency It should be introduced only wherever the enrolment warrants iL 



We are in full agreement wuh the recommendation of the Central Ad¬ 
visory Board of Education in this connection that such a shift should 
be orjrmsed on o daily basis and not on alternate days We have suig- 
gested elsewhere the staiting of part-time schools which expedient is in 
a way akin to the double shift system Wheiever the shift system is in 
force one shift may be for boys and ihe other for girlsj if it is likely to 
lead to ^eater emolment of pis 

(v) Improvements in Schools -The condition of our primary schools 
needs much improvement in respect of staff) buildinp equipment, edu¬ 
cational activities actually conducted and content and subjects actually 
taught as well as methods of teaching actually employed We are con¬ 
scious of the fact that our meagre resources would not permit as much 
expenditure on these items as might oiiherwise be considered necessaiy 
and desirable Therefore, an order of priority would have to be fixed 
for the various items mentioned above and ,a balanced mew would 
have to be taken as between one requirement and another Eveiy State 
would have to fix its own priority in accoriaiice with the situation pre¬ 
vailing there 

The questions of staff content and piogrammes ol education and sub¬ 
jects taught have been discussed at the appropuate places in the ^report 

Regarding buildings, we should evolve new paiierns of cheap but 
healthy and convenient buildings In our opimon, it is better to hold 
classes in the open than to hold them m an over-crowded, ill-ventilaied 
and inadequately-lighted building 

(vi) Appomtmenl of Women Teachers-As slated earhei, although 
there is not much objection to the idea of co-educauon at the primary 
stage, to the extent to which it still exists it becomes greater if the co¬ 
educational schools have only men teacheis on their staff The appoint¬ 
ment of as large a number of women teachers as possible would, there¬ 
fore, dispel any misgivings parents might have. We have dealt eisewlieie 
in detail with the question of the appointment of women teachers m 
ipiiraary schools 

(vii) Part-lme Education-At die present time, we provide either 
full-time education or no education at all In the economic conditions 
as they exist to-day, girls will have to work either in or for the family 
and, therefore, die provision of part-time education is indispensable 
Even in England, part-time education was permitted in 1870 when the 
first compulsory law was passed and it could be abolished only as late 
as 1918 when the economic condition of the people had improved very 
■greatly In our country, a provision of adequate part-time education 
alone can bring the children of thousands of poor parents to schools, 
■espeaally m rural areas 

Such part-time instruction should be provided at such time as may 
be convenient for the girls in the locality and, if necessary, even night 
schools may be organised The duration of the instruction may be even 
one hour per day It has to be remembered that for thousands and 
thousands of girls, it will be either this education or none at all We there- 
jorel recommend that the largesf possible provision of part-lviMmtrrnr- 
im, suited to the needs of each locality, be made in all pa^pf ' the''"'' 
country for all children of poor parents and especially for 
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(viu) ^ht Scliooli-We have also come across a numkr of parents 
tho are willing to send tlieir daughters^to schools in the evening time 
when they can be spared Duimg the day, paien'ts go to work or the girls 
have to look after the homes wheie they have to help then parents in 
itheir work In mh cm n good mkr of night scimh ikuld he 
encoungecl in ntd am for the kneft of girls who cannot he evpileil 
.to attend daf 'schools These schools when estahliskd tuny k ofen to 
hojs also The day school building could be utilised for the purpose, 
but with a different set of teachers 

(ixj Fwtlier inhcemnt though provision of'nud-ckf inciih-?io 
vision of schools facilities by itself will not lesiilt in the full eiiiolment 
we desire, Further inducement through the provision of mid-dav meah 
‘ will also have to be offered to influence patents to send then cliMeii 
to schools Many countries regard the provision of mid-day nicals as a 
means of encoiuagiiig enrolment of pupils in schools It serves as an 
incentive to regulai attendance of pupils, especially when most of them ' 
are pooi 

In our coiiiitiy too, dining lire last few yeais, provision foi tlie supply 
of light meals to school childien has been made in a few fitaies 'fins 
piogranime, besides being a means of improving the health ol school 
'childten who aie undei-iiourished or mal-noiirished, is intended to lessen 
the financial burden of poorer patents to some extent and to encou'age 
them to send then children to school The experience ol Slates like 
Madras and Kerala is lepoitedly very encoiiiaging in this regard It has 
•proved very successful in increasing eniokent and avoiding wastage 
Pupils of (lillereut communities-boys and girls-sit togethei ami eat to- 
'gether and thus a feeling of brotlierhood is infused in then minds, and 
soaal prejudices, class distinctions and othci haulers arc giadiiaily 
Ihrokcii down . 

Iffi, therefore, feel that the Central Goveinnient should enluige the 
mpe of this scheme and see that children who fire Vh, weali and 
hungry" are provided a free meal a day in primary schools This system 
should be a permanent feature of itke prmaiy school pfogranme The 
meals should be supplied free of chaige only to such of the pupils as are 
asceitained to be poor and for whom free supply is imssiny and psti- 
ifei They may not be free of chaige for children of welltoio latiulies 

We realise that the introduction of such a scheme on a country-wide 
scale will be a difficult task in the beginning We are told that provision 
has been made by different agencies to give free meals to children The 
Ministry of Health, has perhaps a scheme lor supplying foe 
•each child, one glass of milk together with snacks worth one anna to urn 
piove the health of school children Based on the recommendation of the 
Standing Committee of the Central Advisoiy Boaid of Education on Basic 
—Education, some States like Madras and Orissa aie using the 'piodiice' 
jjj^come of Basic schools loi providing noon day meals to childieii States 
AjJ(ashrair, Madras and Mysore have included in their Second Five-Year 
■®Rna scheme ior the free supply of mid-day meals for cliildicn in clemem 
I tary schools, the Government of India giving SO pei cent assistance loi this 
.,fe,prder to provide meals to school children of scheduled tribes and 
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icliediiled castes, n uiideistand the Miiustij ol Home AtHiis is open" 
ting a siiiiilai scheme in States like Madhia Pradesh and Orissa The- 
Central Social Welfare Board also gives giants to Moiuesson Sdiools lor 
the provision ol mid-day meals They also distiibute milk in Balwadis 
attached to Welfaie Extension Piojects The UNICEF has a scheme 
lor subsidising the cost of lice mid-day meals in addition to the supply 
of free skimmed milk powdci Then funds ait\ also available for pio- 
viding aid' to the school feeding piogiamine in the fnini ol cooking iiteii* 
ills and transport for supply of milk 

We (lie of ills olnnwn ihiii miead of /lawng s nimlisi ol agencier 
fJiooidiiig some jotin o{ isiresiment or tk nilin io \clwol ckkksn, sack 
in n limited waj, it mould he moie ejfsclive if the Mtnishy of Ediiialion 
in coklmiilion mitli othei (ij^eim moiits out (i mulkoouhmti’d and 
ckmt scheme, by pooling dl rssowces incbidiiig public (lotidum, mid 
mi toting and eniouniging vdiintary effoit Wc iiiidcistaiid that 
tlieie is aheady such a move and we wish to lend om full suppoit fo 
it In t;his connection, wc icel that the help ol the Minisiiy ot hood 
and Agriculture should also be sought, as the piovisioii of a fiee meal 
a (lay to diildrcn could easily fall within polnics foi subsidising iood 
We have eveiy hope that with a imilicd and combined choit, this diffi 
cult task could be successfully completed 

We have been mipiessed by the woiking of the scheme in Kciala and 
Madras and on the lines of Us working in these two States, Have given in 
Chapter XVII a skeleton sdieme which could be opeiated in otliei States' 
as well We aie fully convinced lhat the piovision of fiee mid day 
meals in schools will enroiiragc the cniolmcni of a large luinibcr ol 
children 

|x) Paienldeathn Co opeidtom-'h attracting pupils to stbools, it 
would be an advantage if teacheis siiuecd in establishing dose (ontacts 
with the paienis, paiticulaily modiers, ol their pupils, icgauhiig Ihc 
progress of their children Heads of schools should convene periodical 
meetings of the gumdmsjpaunts and give them chances of dmctlj com¬ 
ing into contact with the life of the school as a whole They should be 
able to convince parents that school life is really meant to improve their 
diildien physically and mentally Batches of parents may also he en¬ 
couraged to visit schools occasionally and see foi themselves the work¬ 
ing of schools 

Special Recommendations for Girls 

17 (i) Appointment of School Mothers ~\Ve realise that it may not 
be possible to appoint the requisite number of women teacheis m all 
schools Therefore to leassure parents we recommend that school mothers 
should be appointed in schools when there aie no women lemheis Then 
function may he to cliapeion gnls to school if necessary and gencually 
to look after them while they aie there They may also be entrusted 
With simple tasks like teaching sewing, personal caie and good manners, 
telling ol stones to the childieii, looking aftei the school eiiviionments 
etc, thus exerting a healthy influence in the school It would be best to 
select eldeily women, who aie liteiate and have a good backgniund and 
give them a short tiainmg coiiUie, to enable them to understand their 
duties^ This idea of appointing school-mothers was approved by the 



Ceiitnil Ailvisoiy Bo>ird of Education in their nreiity-first iiieeiiii^ and 
Inii iiiice been included in the MiniiUy o£ Education scheme for Expansion 
of Girls' Education We me told that the sdienic was very successful 
in West Bengal in iiKieasing the cniokent of giils We feel othei States 
would do well to take it up 

(ii) Sjmd /Itiimks for (kh-ll n most imjioilant iii ewiy co 
Mmlioml school, tlml sejifliatf Imloij nriiingmi’nis will the ncmij 
fnviiij aw made /oi onh Obvious as it may appeal this niattci does ' 
not always iceeive the aticnlion it should leicive and hence we have felt 
the iiciessity to make iiieiitmn ol u 

(ill) Coimswju-h we have alieady stated one of the inosi seiious 
obstacles in the way of girls being scut to school is the poveity of parents 
Even where piiniaiy education is free, parents have to provide books, 
stationeiy and suitable clotliuig, the last being paitiriilaiiy essential for 
girls. We found that opinion was moic oi less unanimous in favouimg 
coiKcssinns to girl students and thereby eucoiiiaging them to go to schools, 
subject, liQwevci, to the condition that these concessions should be made 
available to giils of paients below a emtam level of income, niespective 
nf class or coiiiiiiiinity considerations We aic in general agreement with 
diese views (iiid retomineiid that concsiiionj in kind not cash should be 
given to all giih, final cii wim, of pawnh having an annual time 
tjeloii) a ceWain level, Such concessions should covei Mis and statmerf, 
school iini|oii)i 01 ciotlung and olliei necessarj educational e^uifmetil 

(iv) (hc(/im-As we have already seen, a iiuinbei of girls aie not sent 
to sdiools by then parents because they have to look aftci the younger 
'Childieii while the parents go to work in the fields or other places In 
S’lcli (ascs, the giils can attend schools only if there are altciiiate ariaiigc 
ments £oi looking aftei the children The Committee suggest that the 
Got/emcnl should etmtage the opening of mow creches for the cate 
of such children These creches can be located at Community Centres, 
Mila Samities, in buildings attached to sdiools or m othci suitable 
places, Wherever there is a Welfare Extension Project, these creches may 
be run as part of their project They may also be managed by voluntary 
workers 

(v) Enrolment Drive-We have talked to many parents as to the 
reason for not sending their daughters to school Many of them for 
various reasons do not see any use m educating their daughters We felt 
Jat with persuasion and understanding such parents would send then 
daughters to the neaiby schools in spite of all other difficulties What is 
required, therefore, is an organised enrolment drive in every village under 

the guidance of village committees and the heads of schools at the reopen 
ing time 


Wc are of^ the opinion that in order to intensify the drive and evoke 
public enthusiasm, the Government should formulate a scheme for a 0 d 
rng prices to the village tiihch shottis the largest proportional enrolment 
of girls, m each small group of mlkses-saf t 
oc, a takk, or a tehstl Rotating shields may also k instituted pt 
e purpose, the village shming the best progress being allorved to viln 
keep the shield for one year, 
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|vi) Mtsnimce Fmss, Sdobships md Attenknce Alkmc?s~Tlit 
mliMwn oj m attsndms pnae scheme, w feel, muld endwa^e en¬ 
rolment and leduce mstage Two or three prizes m the form of useful 
articles, may be awarded to girls in every primary school for regular 
attendance Attendance scholanktps also in the form of useful articles 
my he gtiien to poor girls ffe also recommend introduction of graded 
attendance allomnces to teachers on the hms of average attendmce, hut 
only for rural areas, as tins would he the most important single factor en 
couraging eiiiolment 

18 Enfoicing Corapukoii and Educatmg Public Opinion-Tliere is 
fairly large body of opinion that favours legislative measiiies to compel 
the parents both in rural as well as urban areas to send their daughters 
to school at the primary stage It is also the commoii view that existing 
compulsoiy laws are more oi less a dead letter and need better enforce 
meat Foi this purpose, in the opinion of some, greater and more penal 
powers should be given to concerned authorities eg powers to file law 
suits against and impose fines on the defaulting parents A better and 
more effective machinery foi supervision and check up has also been 
suggested Some have suggested that the task of enforcing compulsion 
should lest with village Panchayats and co-operation of local MLA's be 
sought in this work There is, however, another section of ojiimon which 
thinks that persuasive measures for enforcing compulsion are likely to 
prove more effective than adoption of drastic penal or coercive measures 
The piiisuasive measures suggested include, among others, the following, 
(i) convincing the parents of the utility of imparting education to girls 
by wider and regular contacts both through oIEcial as well as non-official 
agencies, (a) improving the condition of schools, (in) granting attendance 
scholaisliips and (iv) piomoting the education of adult women A laige 
section of the public opinion also feels that the enforcement of the Child 
M,image Act would eiicouiagc paients to educate girls more willingly 

l!) On this question of nitioducing compulsion in the field of primary 
education, we are of the view that mere passing of legislation tmld he of 
no avail unless suitable conditions for encouraging parents to send Ihetr 
daiighteis to schools are cieated Therefore, our greater emphasis is on 
the meation of these conditions lather than on etfuipping the concerned 
authonties with more penal powers We have to remember that legisla¬ 
tive compulsion is practicable only against a recalcitrant minority and 
legislation for compulsory education is no exception to this The creation 
of a preparatory ground through the education of public opinion lor 
enforcement of legislative compulsion is very necessary The various 
measures referred to above have been suggested for the puipose Wf 
recognise the great importance of creating a public opinion in the country 
in favoui of women’s education and would recommend the adoption of 
all possible measures for the purpose Some of these measures are men- 
tioried below 

( 1 ) Women’s Education Week-Wt recommend organising a Women’s 
Education Week every year because if properly organised it can certainly 
help in overcoming resistances to the education of women and in increasi 
irig the enrolment of girls in schooK 



(ii) Mmtm oj Mtili ffokw-We kt discussed this protkiu at 
length in other Chapters Her? me otilf tmmi orjiitwitig dmlm 
frfamss rndfig Alt nimen as they will'greatly help in iiicreasiiij 
the enrolment o[ girls It lias been the nniyeisal experience that the pro¬ 
grammes ot social education and of compulsory primarf education are 
really complementary and that the best yesults are always ohtained when 
the two programmes a,re workd out) together We ha^e a large illiterate 
adult population and that illiteracy has to be iKjiiielated at an early date, 
Similarly, we aie also trying to introduce universal compulsory primary 
education m the age’group of 6-11 by 1565-66 If we try to work out 
these programmes together, the over-all cost will be reduced and the re¬ 
sults would he bettei and quicker 

(ill) 5M Cmmks atii Maliik ManU-Vt aie of the view 
that an influential School Committee in a village can do mudi lowauk 
stepping up the enrolment of pupils in schools They will be in a better 
position to meet parents individiully and collectively and persuade them 
to send their children to school Once they begin to tale a pride in their 
school, It should he possible to induce the Committee to see to the upkeep 
of the school and make other impiovements U d Comik slmli 
mhii eUf tiimeti of tk village do mA k uiilbg to sfm Ik 
tins A iff intmtd iti loofag dfkr tk mis of tk school fk 
ki of tk school mi akp k mmtd mill such so 
that the Committee will directly know the reijuirements and diiculties 
of the school Such Committees should be constituted under the guid¬ 
ance and supervision of the inspecting oicials of the school Similarly 
Uild ManU as organised in Social Welfare Project areas can also be 
of great help in educating public opinion 

2J Concluding Remarks-Froni the foiegoing account it sliould be 
more than deal that the problem of bringing all the girls in the coiintiy 
in the age-group 6-11 into the schools within a period of flve or six years, 
is a stupendous one and calls for a concentrated elort on the part of the 
nation as a whole for its elective solution It is, therefore, highly neces¬ 
sary that both the Government and the people are awakened to the gravity 
of the problem and efectivdy and whole-heartedly co-operate in solving 
it That IS the only way to lake up with success the challenge which this 



Chapter VI 


EDUCATION Of GIRLS IN THE AGE GROUP OF 11-17 (MIDDLE 
AND SECONDARY STAGES) 

I ' 

Stages a Secondary Education-In the last chapter, we discussed the 
problem of primary education for girls of the age-group 6-11 In tins 
chapter we propose to discuss the problems of middle and the high or 
higher secondary education for,them We would coniine the use of the, 
term secondary education to the later stage, the earlier one being called 
middle education 


2 Importance-In our chapter on primary education while discussing 
its importance we referred to the tiuahtatme as well as the quantitative 
aspect The same applies to middle and secondary education also. II 
primary education is concerned with the 6-11 age-gioup, the middle stage 
in education is concerned with the 11-11 age-groiip Tins 11-14 age- 
group is a stiategic one, speaally for girls-particularly those in tropical 
countries like India where physical matunty comes comparatively earlier, 
The middle stage is also the next stage in the development of free and 
compulsory education in the country It provides that minimum of ediica 
tion which should he considered necessary not only for efficient house-hold 
and citizenship responsibilities but also a number of professions and voca 
tions to be undertaken by our girls In view of the national developmental 
and welfare programmes which are being pursued at present and would 
continue to be pursued in the coming years the women personnel require 
ments are going^to expand rapidly To fill up positions for many of such 
requirements middle pass girls would be in demand as girls with higher 
educational Qualifications would simply not be available m required 
numbers All these facts show the great importance that middle stage edu 
cation commands 


3 This, however, should not he construed to imply any undeiraimg 
of education at the secondary stage If pnmij ekcation frmdss tk 
mmiiaie tap /oi dmimd expamon and middle education provides 
tk next tap it n secondarj education which provides the ultimate target 
of educational expansion in tk counitj kauss with the end of tk 
mndarj stage comes tk end of tk school stage in education As an end 
m Itself secondary eduation has to he self-sufficient and an effective and 
practical preparation for life to come Even for training in household 
and cituenship responsibilities, the completion of secondary education 
would be a highly desirable though not an unavoidably essential qualifica 
tion But for a number of professions including those whidh have 
importance or girls such as those of teachers (if not m the primary 
at least in the middle stage), ^nurses, social welfare organiseis, neno’ 
typists and other secretarial assistants, secondary education is the minimum 
qi^hfication required In assessing the importance of secondary edio 
tion, we have also to remember that it is the inevitable steppmi-stone and 
hence preparation for University education Over-domlon by the 
University demand as so far been Ae great banc of our secondaX 
tion and an essential aspect of secondary education reform is tom rid 
of this over-domination. But we have all the same to be watchful that 
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the procesi of rcfpim, which of coiiise has not even begun in the real 
sense, does not take the peiiiliilutn to the opposite exlieine, bctaiise secon' 
daiy education is the base on which our standards of highei education are 
in fact built “ 

4 Pioblem Bcfmed-Siich being the nnpouaiice of middle as well as 
sccoiidaiy education, the next (jnestioii that deseives out ,itieiiiion is to 
define the problem as we see It in botli (iiuildle and scroiidaiy) these stages 
nf education What then aie the facts of the sitinition? 

Middle SIflge 

So far as middle education oi nioie pieiisely education of (hililicn in 
the 11~H age-poup is cnnccined the table given below diMily mduates 
the pieseiit position 






As on 1-4-1961 


As on 1-4-1956 

according to Plau 

State 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Andhra pradesh 

i 

217 

56 

27 0 

7 fi' 

Assam 

314 

107 

338 

153 

Bihat^ 

219 

20 

20 9 

24 

Bombay* , 

36*2 

12 9 

340 

103 

Jammu &Kaslimic 

i8 3 

40 

30 0 

4 8 

Kerala 1 

416 

20 2 

60 8 

330 

Madhya pradesh* 

22 9 

3'9 

218 

^ 38 

Madras , 

30*8 

123 

37 1 

I 5'3 

Mysore 

312 

to 7 

40 2 

III 

Orissa 

114 

n 

18 0 

18 

Pimiab* 

423 

104 

17 5 

91 

Rajasthan 

18 3 

25 

183 

2 6 

Uttar Pradesh 

23 0 

33 

25 6 

39 

West Bengal 

3 S 7 

98 

350 

II 7 

A, N Islands 

312 

86 

340 

10 0 

Delhi 

592 

37 5 

66 3 

308 

Himachal Pradesh 

308 

53 

38 2 

7'4 

LM Islands* 





Manipur* 

418 

96 

409 

138 

Tnpura , 

37 7 

9'5 

423 

131 

NEFA*. 

1-9 

03 

4 3 

06 

Pondicherry* 

4 


398 

29'3 

INDIA 

1 

Q> 28 7 

85 

360 

lO'O 


•Figures appear to show that targets fixed have been achieved m 1956 

The figarei for 1956-57 are as supplied by Ministry of Education id Decembet 1958. 
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From the table given above two outstanding facts that stnle the eye 
of the observei emerge They aie (i) If m mjjare ik mokent pf- 
centflgei of gills in tk age-groitf 6-11 os giwii m Tahk 1 (Cli F) mth 
tim in faille F Ckfter VI me fni that in tk agepnip 11-14 ikrt 
u a stssfi dro|i in tk pnsniaps of giiis in school to their total popik 
turn as compaied mtk the position tn tk agefoup 6-11' A few examples 
will illustrate the point beyond any shadow of doubt In the 6-11 age- 
gioiip the losvesL peiccntage was 21 m'NEFA, the conesponding pet' 
tentage in the 11-14 age gioup being only 0 8 Take such comparatively 
backward States as Raiasthan, Jammu &: Kashmir, Bihar, Oiissa or UP, 
and we 6nd that in the age-gioiip 6-11 the percentages of girls in the 
schools to then total population weie 95,8R 143,161, and 144 res¬ 
pectively wheicas the cotiesponding percentages for the 11-14 age-group 
weie 2 5,4,2,13 and 3 3 This means tliat the percentage in the 11-14 
age gioiip IS as low as one-fouith, five-eleventh, one-seventli, one-twelfth^ 
and onc'foiiiili of what it is in the 6-11 age-group If we fake States 
like Aiidhia, Bombay, Keiala, Madias, Mysore and West Bengal we find 
in the 6-11 agc-gioiip the percentage of guls in the schools to their total 
population IS 40 or above But when we compaic with them the cones 
ponding pcicentages foi giils m the age-group 11-14 we find that in 
two (Andliia Piaclesh and West Bengal) out of six States the percentage 
is below 10, in the case of Andhra Pradesh it being as low as about 6 As 
for the remaining four States we find that the percentage in Kerala was 
202 in the 11-14 .igegioiip as compared to 945 in the 6-11 age-group, 
in Madras it w.is 12 3 in the 11-14 age-group as compared to 48 9 in the 
fige-gioiip 6-11, in Bombay 129 m the 11-14 age group compared to 
531 in the 6-11 age-group and in Mysore 107 in the 11-14 against 46 2’ 
m the 6-11 agc-gioup This position would appear still w;oise if only 
rural areas are coiisideied 

(ii) Tk Smd outstanding fact that mes out u that tk disfanij 
ktmi kjs and pis in tk agefoup 11-14 is micli mie than it is in 
the agef Clip 6-11 If we leave out of account NEFA wlieie the diS- 
patiiy between the cdiicalion of hoys and giils in the age-group 6-11 
was a little moic than 71 (Boys 158 pei cent and Girls 21 per cent) 
ill none of the uinaining States and Administrations is the disparity much 
, above 41 and m a luge majoiity of them it is near about 21 But 
when we took to Table VI (1) relating to the 11-14 age-group we find 
the position tn be much woise In a large majoiity of States tlie disparity 
IS above 21, it being 41 or more tlian that in as many as tliirteen States 
The States showing a very large extent of disparity are Bihar with 111, 
Orissa with 91 and Rajasthan, UP with 71 Here also the rural side 
of the picture would be found to be much worse So far we have con' 
sidered the State-wise figuies but even if we consider the All-India per¬ 
centages, the position remains substantially the same Taking 1st April, 
1956 as our basis the peicentage of girls in schools to their total popm 
lation, which is 34 7 in the case of girls m the 6-11 age-group, drops 
down to 8 5 in the case of girls m the 11-14 age-group So is the case 
with the disparity as between boys and girls which being 2*1 in the age- 
group 6-11, inn eases to 3 41 m the age-group 11-14 If only rural areas 
lire taken into consideration, the position would again be found to he 
still worse, 

If we take into account the target figures for 1st April, 1961, both m 
respect of the drop as well as the disparity, the position not ojily does not 
show any improvement but on the contrary it deteriorates both ^n regard' 
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to ifie diop and also to tlie disparity il considered in absolute and not 
relativeVrais, the reason being that during the Second Plan period ai 
_ greater iinproveinent is expected m the education ol the 6-11 age-group' 
as compared to the 11-H age-group and in hoy’s education as compared 
to that of girls only. For example, we find tliat when target figures for 
1960-61 are compared with actuals for 'l9fi6-57 alniosf in evei) State as 
well as lor India as a whole there would be a larger drop m 1960-61 than 
there was in 1956-57 Iiom the age-goup ^11 to ll-H in the peicentages 
ol girls in School to their total population The position regaiding abso¬ 
lute disparity between the education of boys and gtrls also worsens as can 
be seen from these examples In Bihar, the woist case ol disparity, on 
I'st April, 1956 the respective percentages ol boys and girls m 11-U 
age-group to their total population were 219 (boys) and 2 0 (girls), the 
I absolute gap between the two being as large as 20 The corresponding 
gap on 1st Apiil, 1961, liowevei, on the basis of the target figures would 
be 18 5, the percentage for boys Lilling to 20 9 and lot giils using to» 
2 4 only Even m cases of sucli advanced States as Bombay, Kciala, Madras, 
and Mvsore the same deteriorating situation (in absolute terms) holds 
good Thus the gap between the boys’ and girls' percentages in Bombay 
would wideiWrora 2.15 to 25 7, in Kerala from 211 to 27 8, in Madras 
from 18 5 to 218 and in Mysore (lom 20 5 to 291 Even in a predomi¬ 
nantly urban area like Delhi, the deterioration would be Iron 217 to 
26'5 All this should he an eye opener to the pliinners of our country 
and furnish a proof positive of the gravity and challenging nature of the 
problem 

5 Secondary Stage-The above assessment of the position of girls, edu¬ 
cation relates only to die age-group 11~]4 When we examine the problem'- 
regard to the age-group 14^17, tilde table given below 
TABLE NO VI (2) 

Percentage of scMpifg chl(!feii--ngi-gmp 


Boys 


Andhra Pradesh 


Bihar 

Bombay 


Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 
Mysore 
Onssa 
Punjab 


Uttar Pradesh 
IVest Bengal 
A N Islands 
Delhi 


DM. Islands, 

Manipur 

Ttipuia 


13 8 

140 

135 

174 

78 

22 9 
69 
150 
140 
60 

277 

103 
17 2 
180 

137 

224 
16 fi 

250 

I3'9 


Gills 


2'2 

2’9 

07 

50 

30 
15 8 
1 1 

4-2 
34 
0 6 
46 

I O' 

17 
44 
3M 
13 'I 
24 

37 

46 


India 


* » » ■ > 


* ^ i 


‘ 15 0 , 13 4 


ihe figures for 1956-57 are as supplied by Minmiv of Education m peceniber ' 
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It would be discovered that m tins age-gioup the education o( giils lags 
even more seiiousl) behind 01 the 1crorcs ol girls in the age-gioup 
U-17 only 3 4 per cent as against 341 per cent for the 6-11 age-group 
rwid 8 5 per cent for the 11-14 age group were at school, whereas the (or- 
lesponding percentage foi boys was 15 0 for 14-17 age group, 73 8 for 
fi-11 and 28 7 for 11-14 age-group The total number ol schools in the 
secondary stage m 1956-57 was 11,2(14 out of which schools exclusively for 
girls numbered only 1758 Most of tliese schools for girls were located 
m urban areas, the share of rural areas being much less than their pro¬ 
portion of population would justify This is a situation which speaks foi 
Itself 


Thus quantitatively speaking tlie problem of girls' education in the 
middle and''the secondary stages is the same as it is in the primary stage, 
namely increase in enrolment and expansion of educational facilities, the 
only difference being that the need for such an increase and expansion is 
much greater in the middle as well as the secondaiy stages, it becoming 
gi eater and greater as we go up the educational laduer 


6 Targets-The next point in this connection is about laying down 
some feasible targets These targets have to be laid down both m terms 
-of parity of enrolment between boys and girls and also in absolute terms 
It is clear that because of practical difficulties it would be impossible to 
aclueve parity of enrolment between hoys and girls both m the middle 
and the secondary stages m the near future ^ m imnediate Iwgci ire 
might mggcjt that bj the end of the Third plan so far as middle education 
IS coined the dupanij between the enrolimt of hoys and pils my 
be brought dowi to a point where the pemiage of girls in schools is at 
least ha f of that of boys in schools (the estimated disparity at the end of 
the Second plan being'! 61), paniy between the two being aimed at by 
the end of the Fourth plan So far'as secondary education is concerned 
it IS difficult to lay dowu any precise target at this stage 


Before we conclude this review of the existing position of middle as 
well as secondary stage of girls’ education, to complete the picture a 
'reference to the great need of qnalitadve improvement would not he out 
of place The puipose of education is aclueved not by its quantitative 
^expansion so much as by its qualitative effectiveness Our education in 
m respect also kus muck to be desired and all possible efoi ts, therefore 
must be made to improve the position as it exists to-day 


7. Controversy regarding Co-education-While discussing the question 
mf co-education in the preceding chapter we observed that so far as primary 
education was concerned co-education might be recommended as a general 
policy But for the middle and more particularly for the secondarv stage 
'the same opinion cannot be advanced From thi replies to the ouestiom 
naire, notes of State Education Departments and personal discussions and 
exdiange of views held by the members of the committee iii the course of 
’their tours, it is_clear that in so far as co-education at the middle stage is 
concerned, opinion is more or less divided Neverthrless it will not be 
wrong to infer that if coeducation is adopted at this stage for increasing 
enrolment it will not meet with any strong opposition At the secondaiv 
sy there is definite opposition to coeducation as it is not consideied 
desimble for various reasons. Of course, parents do even now send girls 
^hoys schools but mostly because there are no separate schools wifhin 
mf mdi, In this connection it may also he mentioned tliat in certain 
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areas like Manipui, Tiipiira, Kerala and, lo a les^ extent, Madras, Bombay, 
and Punjab, co-ediicatioii is nioie picvalent tlian in othei States 

8 Belorc we nuke oin delinite lecomniendatiotis on tins delicate and 
dilficillt issue oi cO'CduCiition in the middle and the sctondai) stages, it 
might be uselul to say a few woids about ns ineiits anil denieius The 
([uestion ol eo-ediitation has a twodold aspect, I here is the purely educa¬ 
tional aspect whete we have to eonsidet (Q-cducaiion as it alfccts the 
development ol the child's peismiality Then we has'c also to take note 
of the piactical tniisideiaiioiis wliich eoiitcni not only the social attitiules, 
traditions and habits ol the conmiumtv as well as the possibility ol ellec- 
lively creating those roiidnions in and outside tlie school on whicli alone 
the success ol a co-ediicaiional programme (lepctnls Imt also, the financial 
implications that it would obviously have We have also to remember 
that the theoretical and the practical aspects ol the (piestion cannot be 
absolutely scpaiatcd Irom each othei as one touches the other at a uuraber 
of points 

The aim of an educational programme is to pioduec an adjusted, 
balanced, iiuegratcd and developed human being The adjustment, 
balance, integration and development aimed at has got to he both iiueiiul 
as well as external The indiyidual should be at peace with Inmsell before 
he can be at peace with others Thus the iimei psychological adjustment 
of the mdividiial and the adjustment between the individual and society 
are not two separate goals and processes but a single goal to be adiieved 
through a single process 

To pioduce such an adjusted and iiuegiated human peisonality, an 
important condition is that the duld is not allowed to develop any tensions 
within Itself This means providing for it an environment both in and 
outside the school winch would not oi least pioduce any tensions in the 
child and at the same time developing, by way of safeguard, that psycholo¬ 
gical strength and confidence which would help it to face the tensions' 
successfully whenever they rise without succumbing to tlieni The educa¬ 
tional soundness or otherwise of a system ol co-cdiication has, therefore, 
to be judged on the ground wlieihci ro-cdutatinii would [iiovidc any 
occasions for such tensions or not Ai Ih pomlnlilj oj (o-admtwn cml 
in^ omms p tenswm u ckelj conneded willj the (ijrf, Imckhml 
AM pfiyml matunljj and school, home and rommiwii)) (‘Htiiiofwienl oj 
the chill, theu can he no one mmsal answer, foi oi amisl ike denh 
mij m olknsi af a-ttium for ill itigri 0 / dmlim ni ill hiiili 
of sm amemntnl In iIk wouls ol tlie Scmdiii Hintion Comfs- 
ijon tkte can tc no haul and ta rale wtli lejaril to co-eduQtion and 
toe pattern of co-edualion in sikols cannot be veiy modi in advance 
M me social pattern ol the coimlr| or the community where the sdiool li 


fc «e-tamine the problem 0! co-educaaon at the niiildle and the 
Wiidary stage m tlie light 0! what lias been said above, we have to admit 

rAi»i 'tidclesccnce m which it lacb the 

s 3 1 ' P’FW»S'“1 ten- 

»Mtl complexes and moral lapses m a system ol coiiicition becomes 

fn TJ, “““ Ji' 

coiiniti US H tile (aic in our 

S' the needs and tepuirementiw-phystcal, intellectual, ciaolional, social 



and practical-of boyi and gMi also get difeientiated, tlieieby creating 
.an additional argument against co-education 

All these arguments against co-education are, however, not unanswer- 
.able So far as dilfeiences between the needs and requirements of boys 
and girls are concerned they could be met by a flexible and varied educa¬ 
tional piogramme with clue place given to subjects specially suitable for 
girls and with due consideration paid to their physical education, cultuial 
activities and health and other personal conveniences Appointment of 
women teachers m adequate numbers on tire staff of the mixed schools aiul 
school-paient co-operation would also male the mixed schools more accep-' 
table Theie aie reitain positive arguments also to be' advanced in 
favoui of co-cducation Co-education piovides a natuial oppoiiunity lor 
the boys and girls to come togethei, iheieby encouiaging a spirit of sensfble 
co-operation between, and mutual undersiaiidmg and respect for, 'one 
another Each sex thus gatheis an added dignity in the eyes of the odier 
Mutual contact removes lljat unhealthy feeling of curiosity which Is born 
out of stiaiigeness and is a feature of seclusion and segregation of sexes 
We have also to keep in mind the economic advantage which co education 
has To open separate schools for guls in the middle and the secondary 
stage, paiticuLiily in iiiial aieas where the lequired nmnhei ol giils might 
not be ioitlicomiiig would mean much extra financial burden, and uii- 
necessaty duplication which would be wasteful As social and economic 
advancement tales place, the tiaditional conservatism and ptejudices of 
the people aie also bound to wear out 

9 The committee have given full thought and matiiie consideration to 
all arguments mentioned above, both foi and against co-education Our 
conclusion is that at the mdik sta^e mre and more co-edticaiwnal instt- 
tutions maf k started subject to the condition that aieejmk attention is 
paid to meet the sfecial needs and refiuirements of the giih For the 
secondarj stage, homer, we remmend the establishment of separate 
girls' schools esfeciallj in rural areas, at the same time leaving farerJs 
lull Ireedom to admit ikir girls to boys’ schools i{ they so desire This 
lecomraeiidation ol oiiis is also supported by the experience of some other 
countries like UK, Gciinany and Russia The mam leasons for oiii 
lecorameiidatioii above icgatding co-education at the secondary stage are 
two one, the state of public opinion in the country, and two, the realisa¬ 
tion of the fact that aftei everything is said and done the racial risk in¬ 
volved in a CO educational school cannot be altogether ruled out and theie 
aie certain genuine difficulties and valid appiehensions which parents/ 
guardians and even educationists fed m India Though, for these reasons, 
we have not recommended co-education at the secondaiy stage, yd 
we are definitely of the ofinwn that all possible efforts should be made lo 
remove the genuine dtficulltes and valid apprclmoris that exist today 
in regard to co-ediicatwn One way to do tlus is to talie special care lo 
recruit the right type of head as well as staff for co-educatiorial schools 
This would be of veiy great help m encouraging right attitudes and the 
right type of social behaviour of students of one sex toward? iinotlier and 
also in maintaining a general healthy eiivnonment in the institution 
When there are peisons of intelligence, tact, integrity, cliaiacter and 
imagination on the stall of an educational institution tliev do succeed m 
installing a sense of confidence in the parents who slmili ak be giueu 
the opportunity of paying periodical amts lo schools and lo knom directly 
'about the work and the atmosphere there 
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(i) Yimm tmlm mi women heads in co-eimlwnd sdmls ~ll 
iias been lepreseiited to the membeis of the Comimttee tune and again 
that appointment of women tkcheu and if pome etien heads in co-- 
^d 0 ional mtitutwns would mtil'^eat confidence in tk parents ami 
ilm be a real help in inoeasing the emokent of gills, in such mtitutioiis 

fully support tins view 

i |ii) Sep 0 te shifts for Soys and Gith-Wheie coeducation is not 
acceptable another alternative is to stall sepaiate shifts foi boys and gills 
in the saine school buildings avoiding lit the same time duplication of 
^apenclitiiie on buildings and equipment 

10 Factors letaiding Progress of Girls' Education m the Middle and 
tlie.Secondai) Stages-We shall now discuss the lactois that obstruct the 
progress of middle and secoiidaiy education among girls - 

' (i) Inadequate or lack of appreciation of the needs of gills' ehcationr 
We find that there is not the same appieciation of the need of girls' 
education in these stages as diere is about boy’s education on the part 
:of the comniiinity and the parents The appreciation giows less and 
less as we advance up the educational ladder, We should also remember 
that It IS not only the general conservatism ol the people ih\\ is beliind 
'this absence of adequate appreciation of gills' education but also othei 
factors For example, there exists the feeling, iiiiicli stronger than it is 
regarding piimary education, and not absolutely iiniiislifiable, that the 
^education given to giils is not of much practical utility in their after life, 
as It does not make them eithei good home makers oi good motheis, and 
that it creates expensive habits amongst girls belonging to low-income 
,groups of society The fact that parents do not set store by gills’ educa¬ 
tion is another reason affecting their inadequate or lack of appreciation 
'Of the need of girls' education in these stages Illiteracy of parents, pre¬ 
ference given to the education of sons as compared to that of daughters 
are other reasons that deserve mention in this context 

(ii) Tk social and 'economic conditions and the tfwiiglit pattern of 
dk people-Tk social and economic conditions of the people and their 
thought pattern also stand m the way of the progress of girls' education, 
Early marriage, the dowry system whicli makes investment m gills' educa¬ 
tion dilficiilt, the puidali system, unwillingness to send out girls after a 
'Certain age and unwillingness to send them to mixed schoo|s, lack of 
women teachers on the staff of co-educational institutions,'"unhealthy 
'environment and atmospheie in schools, need for domestic help, including 
occupational work on the fields or in the homes, of the gills, absence of 
free education and inability to bear the expenses of education due to low 
incomes of the perents are the various factors that are covered by the 
broad category of "social and economic conditions of the people and their 
thought .pattern" 

(ill) Inadequacy or lack of schooling facilities-Tim is also a third 
category of factors which hinders the education of girls in the middle and 
the secondary stages It is concerned with the inadequate or lack of 
schooling facilities, either because there aie no schools of the requited 
standard or because they are situated at an inconvenient distance Pqor 
buildings and equipment, unhygiemc conditions and unsuitable school 
timings and holidays and vacations, all these factors also mine into tins 
-category 



(iv) To add to this, as rightly pointed out in the Estitnites Committee 
Hepoit (Ninth) 1957-58, paragraph 151-53, ‘'There is no special Central 
'scheme for promoting girls’ education at the secondary stage except th^ 
States' schemes of training women teachers, women libianans and women 
craft teachers, for which assistance is given by the Centre" 

11. Recommendations to promote Girls’ Education it tlie Middle and 
the Secondary Stages-Having outlined the various obstacles in die way 
of girls' education at the middle and the secondary stages, the next 
point to be considered is how to overcome these obstacles and promote 
the education of girls in the two stages widr which we are here concerned. 

In the chapter on primary education we have discussed at some length 
various measures to be adopted to promote giils’ education at that stage, 
Theie we divided these measures into General as applicable to both boys 
and girls and Special as applicable to girls only This classification was 
called for because at the primary stage coeducation institutions are to he 
the general rule aitd therefore some of the measures which had to be 
suggested were hound to benefit bodi boys and girls But at the middle 
and even more so at the secondary stage co-education is not recommended 
as the geiieial rule, though for the middle stage we have recommended 
that more and more co-educational institutions should he started. There¬ 
fore regarding theseUwo stages most of our recommendations would be 
special However, our recommendations relating to (i) improvement of 
schooling (ii) encouiageraent of voluntary effort (in) provision of part- 
time education and (iv) establishment of night schools, m so far as all 
these relate to co-educational institutions and our recommendatiin re¬ 
garding (v) education of Public opinion would fall in the category of 
general lecoramendations Having made this classification we do not 
give our recommendations under the separate heads-Gereral and Special 
But as in the chapter on Primary Education we might, according to their 
nature classify them into the followmg broad categories (i) Free Educa¬ 
tion (ii) School facilities (in) Certain inducements (iv) Enforcing compul¬ 
sion and (v) Educating public opmion Among the measures enumerated 
above No (iv) relating to enforcement of compulsion is not relevant 
to our present discussion As for the rest we propose to consider them 
in the following paragraphs - 

(i) Fm Education-So fai as free education is concerned' 
our specific recommendations aie~/dll Gii!s (and wa think 
all boys also] belonging to jiamis earning an mom bebia 
a prwibed ktiel should get mpletelj free eiucatm up iO' 
the middle stage The income level to be prescribed for the purpose 
will have to vary from place to place and naturally, therefore, its determi¬ 
nation will have to be left to the judgment of the State Governments and 
local Authorities In the secondary stage though toe do not recomend 
free education but in so far as girls are concerned liberal eaptwns, full 
and paitial, from tuition and other fees should be gianled We have in 
our minds a justification for this distinction between boys and girls which 
in no way can be called invidious The fact that parents do not set store 
by girls' education, that they have to spend on the dowry to be given to 
daughters at the time of their mainages, tire little or utter lade of appre¬ 
ciation of the need of girls’ education, the social and economic conditions 
of the people and their thought pattern and the inadequate or lack of 
school facilities in short all those factors that act as obstacles to the pro- 
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mss o[ girls' education luve a very pronounced effect on the education 
of girls at the middle stage and even moie so at the accondaty stajf, 
Therefore it Is only in the interest of social and individual need as ti 
as justice that girls should get some special consideiation 

(li) School Imhtiss-Scpmlc git/s' d(d at Hn mnilarj Imir 
In the section dealing mth coeducation wc have recommended tki 
at the middle stage more and moie co educational schools should be stiilti 
subject to the condition that adequate attention is paid to meet the specij 
needs and requirements of the girls. Fot the scrondaij stags tiis k 
isconifiisnisd that exchisivslj guts' schools shoiM he statlsd paTticiiktl 
in wl and juli-tnliflii assas in as kfgs Moilisi as possiMs leaving tl 
parsntSj Iwmef) full fisedom to admil them daughters to hoys' schotii 
if they so desire 


(ill) School facilities-Hostels for girls' schoolsAs secondaiy as we 
as middle schools for girls are not going to lie established in each an 
every place where girls of the requisite standard are forthcoming it is vei 
importain and deserving special attention that piovision foi suitahle host 
jacihlies is made mill as many schools as possible. The hoad and loi 
mg arrangements in these hostels should be (juile cheap, lacihties for p 
ment in kind should be given and free and half free board and lodge 
should be made available to poor and deserving cases Non-match 


(iv) School facilitiesAransport-Tk committee realises that with 1 
best of efforts it would not be possible to attach a hostel to every second: 
school It is also a fact that secondary schools would have to cater lor an 
which would not be within the easy reach of the students Therefore, 
recommend that as far as possible these schools should be brought viilh 
convenient distances by the provision of free or subsidised transporl 
the students 

(v) School facililiesAmentltes foi gitls in co-edufatwnal schools-^ 
have already referred to the need of having <i flexible and vaiied ediii 
tional programme with necessary piovision foi subject and co-curricnl 
activities, games and sports cspcrially suited to the aptitudes of girls 
co educational schools It has been often noticed that in our co education 
institutions, the development of girls does not get all the attention that 
due to It Girls m such institutions owing to then natuial hesilation, a 
at times obliged to take a back scat and their lull powers and potentialili 
are not given enough scope, resulting in lack of initiative and readiness 
accept responsibility, and in all sorts of inhibitions It is, therefoie, recoi 
mended that special facilities in all these respects be provided to girls 
co-eiiicational schools to as full an extent as possible 


(vi) Other measures'Hero we shall merely refer to two such raeasiir 
as need no comments m addition to what has been already said in tl 
chapter on primary education These measures relate to (a) iraprof 
ment of schooling and (b) encouragement of voluntary effort in expai 
ing facilities for middle and secondary education 

(vii) Certain indiments-conccssions'h this connection we recoi 
mend that up to the middle stage all i iiral and urban girls of parents bel 
a certain income level should get help in cash or hind to cover the folk 
ing items (a) Books, stationery and olliei necessary educational e^utp0 



(ix) Csfim tjtitmMlhGuiimi mm jot imjii! 
flopeni sjtir simtm-Hk suggestion is seltaplanatory If imple¬ 
mented, it w boui to act ss n tsd inmtivs jof gnls to come to schools 
kam in n muf it mdi lidfi to mk eimtm fiirfosm cini iiscjnl 
fm the fMticd jsoinl of om It is also important to mention in this 
context that attempts should be made to guide girls into tabng up all 
suitable vocations rather than teadung only This presumes a wide 
variety of options open to girls in middle and secondary schools so that 
they have an opportunity to piepare themselves lor all bnds of suitable 
vocations in life 


[x] Other irikmeiits-Met tins head we would include the follow¬ 
ing (a) Pait-time education (b) Night schools and (c) Creches What¬ 
ever we have said in our chapter on piimary education about these 
measures would Mtiidis mikits apply to middle and secondary stages 
also 


(xi) Eimtm o| Pfihk Ofmott-Jk impoitance of educating 
public opinion so far as middle and secondaiy education goes is in no 
way less than what it is with lespect to primary education For the pro¬ 
per education of public opinion, theiefoie, among other measures we 
especially recommended as the most important ones (a) teacher-pment 
co-operalioii and (b) education of adult women 


12 Concluding Obscivaiion-In the foiegomg paragraphs we have 
tiled to discuss the middle and the secondaiy education of girls in its 
manifold aspects and have suggested a iiiiinbci of measures the adoption 
of which will help to iniptovc the existing position In this connection 
one more point that we need male now is that the whole educational 
process light fioin the piimaiy to the Univeisity stage is one connected 
chain in wliicli cvciy link is as impoitant in its place as any other It is 
with this approach that the vaiioiis measures recommended by us in this 
chapter should be looked at Only an integiated approach like this will 
be of real help to lift girls' education out of the veritable mess in which 
it at present tnds itself 


Chapter VII 


'WASTAGE m STAGNATION IN THE EDUCATION OE GIES 
AT THE PRIMARY AND SECONDARY STAGES 

I 1 

One of the special problems leleired to us for examination conceins 
the duration and wastage in the education of gills at the primary and 
secondary stages It is obviously expected iliat ive should report upon the 
extent of tliese evils, their causes and the remedial measures necessary to 
reduced them to the rainimiim, if not to eliminate them altogether. 

We should like to make it clear at the very outset, however, that tliese 
wls are common to the education of hoys as of girls It is true that their 
extent is a little greater m the institutions lor girls than in those for boys 
'because then causes have a larger application, in our existing social con¬ 
ditions, to girls But !t would k wrong to tmgine tkt these froMem 
can be treated as special fnMem of ike education of girls The causes 
that lead to these evils are more or less the same m the case of girls as 
in the case of boys (although there is a slight variation in the intensity 
f itli which each cause operates m respect of the two sexes) and the re¬ 
medial measures to he adopted to reduce them are also practically the 
same for boys as for girls thereforej feel tkt these problems should 
be treated as general problems of the educational system os a whok 

2 Definition of Tenns-We find that some of the expressions com¬ 
monly used in this context are not always defined precisely with the lesult 
that a considerable confusion is created in the discussions. We shall, 
thereloie, define the terms "stagnation" and "wastage" before pioceeding 
fuither 

3 Stagnaim means the retention of a pupil in a giwi class for a 
period of more than one year and is generally measuied by the percentage 
of passes at the annual examination For example, if the results of the 
annual examination of a given class were to be 40 per cent in a given 
year, the stagnation in that class is said to be of the order of 60 per cent 
in that year There is generally no misunderstanding about the meaning 
■of this expression 

■ 4 Fflsfnge means the premture wiihdmal of children from schools 
-and is, therefore, related to the objective of that stage of education in 
■connection with which the problem is being considered For instance, 
at the lower primary or elementary stage of education, the mam objective 
is the attainment of literacy Consequently, a child is regarded as a case 
'of 'wastage’ if he is withdrawn from a school at a point when he has 
^either not attained literacy or has attained it only imperfectly so that, in 
all probability, he would relapse into illiteracy within a few years Opinion 
■is divided as to the period of schooling required to attain this competence 
nvhicli IS generally designated as 'peimanent literacy' Some feel that a 
thild who has spent a minimum period of three years in a school attains 
permanent literacy Others opine that this period should be a mini 
annm of four years and some even insist on a minimum period of five 
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years, Invcstigadoiis omed out in some parts of the country, liowever, 
show that permanent literaq is attained if a cliild has spent a little more 
than three years at school On dais basis, a cMd do k mtwd tk 
dool kt has bm mMmn before spending some Ime in class IV is 
considered to be a cm of mta^e^ Some educationists, however, do not 
agree with this view and think that a mininiiiiii schooling period of live 
years is absolutely essential to attain permanent literacy, We are inclined' 
to agree with this latter point of view but do not propose to enter inta 
this controversy whicli does not solely relate to the education of women 
We have, therefore, assumed, for purposes of the discussion in this Chapter, 
that the jiitiior stage of prmaij education should must of ftie ms mid 
that eoerj child do has been uitthdrm from school before completing^ 
this stage (u before completing class F) should be considered to be a 
cm of 'mtage', 

- 5. Measurement of Wastage-Wastage is usually measured by Compaq 
mg the total enrolment in class I m a given year to that in class V five 
years later because it is assumed, in theory, that every pupil enrolled in 
class I in a given year should be in class V five years later The extent to 
which the enrolment in class V falls short of that in class I five years 
earlier, is dius regarded as the measure of wastage For example, the 
total enrolment in class I of the piimary schools in Assam in 1951*52 was 
2,78,111 and that in class V in 1955*56 was 72,501 or only 261 per cent 
of that in class I in 1951*52. The wastage in this case, therefore, is consi¬ 
dered to be 73'9 per cent 

From the strictly statistical point of view, this method is not quite ac^ 
curate. It is, for example, wrong to considei the following cases as 
’wastage’ in the sense of "pre-mature withdrawal of children from 
schools":- 

(a) Children who received a double promotion so that they were 

in class VI in 1955*56, 

(b) Children who failed one year and who were, therefore, in class 
' IV in 1955-56 but who, all the same, did complete the entire 

course of class V, although a little later This would also be 
true of all children who failed for more than one year but 
did complete class V all the same, 

(c) Chilchen who died, and j 

(d) Children who migrated to other areas ^ 


If the word "wastage" is used in the general sense of "waste" from any 
cause whatsoever, tlie cases given above under (a), (b) and (c) need not 
be excluded But it would neither be desirable nor correct to use the 
expression "wastage" in this broader sense It is not even correct to 
argue that the percentage of cases of the type we have described above 
is very small and that it need not he taken into consideration when adopt¬ 
ing the rough and ready method of calculating wastage by comparing the 
enrolment in class I in a given year with that m class V live years later. 
The percentage of such cases, particularly of those due to stagnation, is 
very large and this method really shows, not the results of wastage alone, 
but the combined effect of wastage and stagnation The only scientific 
method of calculating the extent of wastage is to determine the number 
of children who were actually withdrawn from schools before completing 
, the prescribed standard Wherevei this method was adpoted, it has been 



discovered tlut the extent ol wantage is not ically so high as it appears 
to be when the eiiiolnaeiit in class 1 is coiiipjted to that in class V five 
years later IFc tiioiigl)i /eel tkal a shcntik sludj (){ h pwMm pn 
dll all Inita ksis is needeeij and immml llial the Uinulrj n/ FJm- 
im should iindeitake and carrf out special studies in the pioblm^oj 
mtage in a jew selected areas in all paiis oj the couniiy The result of 
such investigation would be extremely valuable and would throw light not 
only on the exact extent of wastage but also upon the more important 
.consideration of the causes of wastage and would ciuhlc us to deal more 
effectively with the problem than has been possible in the past 

C Extent of Wastage m Primary Education,-In the meanwhile tliere 
IS no akeinative but to accept tlie traditional method as the basis of our 
discussions The following table shows the wastage at the primary stage, 
arranged according to the States and Territories as they were prior to the 
reorganisation, This has been done because the comparable statistics for 
ihe areas of the re-organised States aic not available. 
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'fakhg India as a whole, the total enrolment in class I of pumary 
schools was 70,27,201 in 195l-52< This dropped to 23,81523 in 1955-S6 
which gives the percentage of 33 9 The extent o£ wastage at the primary 
stage conies, therefore, to 66‘1 per cent on an alUndia basis and tor ooys 
and girls taken together If the figures for,boys are to be considered 
separately, it is found that their enrolment dropped from 48,01,055 in 
1951-52 to 18,06,472 or 37 6 per cent in l955-5f). This gives ()24 per 
cent as the extent of wastage in the education of boys. In so fai as 
girls are concerned, wc find that their enrolment diopped horn 22,23,146 
in 1951-52 to 5,78,051 or 25 per cent m 1955-56 This gives 74 per cent 
as the exteni’of wastage in the case of girls on an all-India basis, It will 
thus be seen that the extent of wastage in the case of girls exceeds that of 



7 If the statistics of the individual States are compart'd ive find veiy 
large vaiiations. In the case of boys, tire wastage is less than 20 pel cent- 
in Pepsu (4'9) and Coorg (17 5), It is between 20 and 40 in Delhi (26 8) 
and Punjab (33’3) The largest niimhei of States have an extent of 
wastage which varies between 40 and 60-Kutcli (44'0), Travancore-Co- 
chin (44 8), Himachal Pradesh (48 4), AStN Islands (50'0), Tiipura (501), 
Madras (53 5), Rajasthan (54 4), Saurashtra (56 4), Bhopal (57'4), Bihar 
(68 9), Ajmer (59 3), Hyderabad (59'7) In lO States the extent of wast¬ 
age varies from 60 to 80 per cent-Bombay {63‘7), Madhya Bharat (64 9), 
Vindya Pradesh (66 7), Madhya Pradesh (67'6), Uttar Pradesh (69-1), 
Assam (713), West Bengal (74 2), Mysore (74 5), Orissa (751), Manipur 
(76 4) 


8 In the case of giils, four States had an extent of wastage svliich 
vanes between 20 and 40-DeIhi (26 4), Tripura (26 8), Pepsu (34 6), 
Coorg (36 7), In three States, the extent of wastage is between 40 and 
60-Kutcli (40 4), Himachal Pradesh (411), Travancore-Cochin (521), 
The largest number of States have an extent of wastage which varies 
horn 60 to 80-Puiijab (62 0), Rajasthan (62 6), A, & N Hands (63 5), 
Saurashtra (64 0), Madras (65 7), Ajmer (68 9), Madhya Bharat (691), 
Bhopal (73 0), Hyderabad (73 4), Vindhya Piadesh (761), Manipur 
(771), Uttar Pradesh (78 4), Madhya Pradesh (78 4), Assam (78 6) In 
five States, the extent of wastage is even greater than 80-Bihar (813), 
Mysore (82 5), Bombay (83 5), West Bengal (B4'8), Orissa (88 7) 

9 The general conclusions to he drawn from the statistics given above 
are as follows - 

(i) The extent of wastage at the primary stage is veiy large The 

average for the whole of India is 661 per cent The lowest 
wastage is in Pepsu where it is 12'1 per cent and the highest 
IS m Orissa where it IS 78 4 per cent 

(ii) In so far as boys are concerned, the extent of wastage is a little 

lower than the averages stated above The all-India percent¬ 
age of wastage is 62 4 It is lowest in Pepsu where it is 4-9 
per cent and the highest in Manipur where it was 76 4 pei 
cent 

(ill) In the case of girls, tlie extent of wastage is higher The all- 
India average is 74 per cent It is lowest m Delhi (26 4 per 
cent) and highest in Orissa (88 7 per cent) 



I',As sve liave stated earlier, the above pciceiiiages sliow^ilie ( Jinbined 
Sect of all causes that prewiil diildrcii vriio aic eniDlleil in (lass I fioni 
Scluiig class V ill llic ptcstnbed leriod of live years, It wimltl, therefore, 
|| incouect to describe this coinomed elfett as hvastage’ wliidus really 
iiilivakut to 'the piciiiatuie vwhdrawal of chililien fioni schools'. If the 
|(atistics of this wastage were to be oortettif obtained,^ these peitentages 
llptild he coiisideiably reduced In the sample investigations that have 
|een caiucd out so fai, the CKtent of wtistage has been placed at about 
lllper cent loi boys and girls taken together and about 10 pei tent for 
['hoys only and about 05 per tent (or giiLs, 'riiesc peiieiilagcs aie iniicli 
Imr than those given above, but tliat tan hauHy be (onsideicd to be a 
ffiuse for satisIactiQii Even the extent of 40 to 00 pci tent in wastage 
[ilbiic IS very high and it docs not diminish the giaviiy of the piohlcm to 
wy njateiial extent 

I' 

„ 10, Extent of Stagnation in Primary Education-Unforliinately, a sta- 
t’ditically accurate method (or measuring the extent of stagnation m a 
i;given class in a given year has not yet been devised, cither by the Govern- 
‘nient of India or by any State Government It is, thciefore, necessary to 
^ explain how it would he statistically possible to mcasiiic the extent of 
stagnation by the compilation of the sldgtiiitwn index for every class at 
the piimary stage m a given year 

' I 

The basic assumption of every- good system of education is that a 
, student should complete each class in one year The conect method of 
calculating the extent of stagnation, therefore, is to find out the extent to 
, which the average child is required to spend a period 6f more than one 
year m a paiticular class Let us suppose, for example, that we want to 
ascertain the extent of stagnation in class 1 m a particular year For this 
purpose, we shall have to ascertain, in the first instance, the number of 
repeaters in this class For example, let us say that- 

A IS the number of students who are reading m that class for the first 
year only, 

B IS the number of students who are reading in that class for the 
second year, 

C IS the number of students that aie leading m the class for the thud 
year, and 

D IS the number ol students tliat are leading in the class for four yeais 
and more 

It IS then evident that all the students in the class have put in A plus 
2B plus 3C plus 4D years and that each student has, therefore, put in 

--years 

A-B-fCTD 

The value ol this traction will obviously be greater than one The stfl- 
S^tion index of the class is, therefore, given by the formula 

r A-t-2B'f3CT4Tl 1 

mi -it ■ ' 

i ATB+C-j-D J 

The fractional index is usually multiplied by 100 for convenience of 
iiatistical comparison 
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A very accurate study of the problem, would, therefore, require that 
every State Govemraeiit should collect the necessary statistics and compile 
the stdgnalion inilsx of each class at the primary stage separately On 
the basis of the same statistics, it would also be possible to calculate the 
stagnation index for each class at the pnmary stage sepaiately for India 
as a whole, Obviously, these statistics are not available at present 

11 It was stated eailier that a simpler method [o measure the extent 
of stagnation was to consider the examination results Unfoitunately, 
the examination results ol classes I to V are not available for the different 
States ol India and, hence, they are also not available for the country as 
a whole, Even from this point of view, therefore it is not possible to 
give any statistical measure of the extent of stagnation in this Report 

12 We, therefore, give below ceitain bioad conclusions regaidiiig the 
extent of stagnation based on studies made by Sliri ] P Naik, who is one 
of the memheis of this committee in the State of Bombay It is not pos¬ 
sible to say to what extent they me applicable to othei States of India;- 

I 

(i) The extent of st,ignation is veiy high m class I where it vanes 

between 40 to 50 per cent, and 

(ii) from (lass II to class V, the extent ol stagnation is gieatly re¬ 

duced and It vaiics between 20 to 25 per cent 

It would, thcieloie, appeal that once the child passes class I, liis 
unifoim piogress to the end ol (lass V is, in most cases, fairly assured, if 
it IS not withdrawn fiom the school in the meanwhile for some reason or 
the othci 

13 In this connection we feel it necessary to iccommend that Ik 
Govmmsnt of India \honld mrj out coitm mnjik mesli^ahofis into 
the poblem of itnpialion in the diffeient paiti of the (ountij This 
will enable us to iindeistaiid the extent oi the nioblem, the factois that 
contnbiitc to it and the remedial iiicasincs that iiave to be attempted to 
leducc the evil IW ko umimml that the necemij itaiishCi wkieli 
mil \lwiii the e\lrnl of itai^nfitwn ihoiild hr folleited fwm each State 
bj the Qovcmmnt of India and jiulilded annually as a fait of the usual 
statislicd tallies 

H Causes of Stagnation in Class I-Since stagnation is very high in 
class I, It IS necessary to consider the causes that contribute to u separately 
From the studies made by the Cokliale Institute ol Politics and Economics, 
Poona, Sliri J P Naik, and some other iiivestigatois it appeals that the 
following arc the most impoitant causes that lead to stagnation in class 
L- 


(1) UncontioM Fresh Admissions-In several areas, there is no rule 
as to when fiesh admissions should be made to class I and, in consequence, 
the tcacheis go on making fresh admissions to class 1 tliioiiglioiit the year 
The people also have certain superstitions to the effect that a child 
should be first sent to the school on an auspicious day. These traditional 
auspicious clays do not coincide with the opening of the school, .What 
is worse, there arc auspicious days in almost every part ol the year and 
different parents have faith in different aiispiaous days Consequently, 
the people also go on eiiiollmg their cliiklren m class I tliiouglioui the 
year The result of this utter absence of an educational policy is that 
class I is rarely homogeneous It usually consists ol a number of different 
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latches of studenb who have joined it' at different periods, This leads- 
to a deterioration of standards in the class as a whole land, as may be 
easily anticipated, the children, enrolled so late in the year that they can 
only put m an attendance of less than 100 days, oidinarily fail in the 
examination This is piobahly the most important cause of stagnation 
in class I 

(ii) Ine^ukt idtifindflnce-The children who come to class 1 aie not 
yet accustomed to school-life In the urban areas, the children who come 
to class I may have an earlier experience of pre-primaiy education 
Most ofithem also come from homes where the parents aie inteiested in 
the education of their chiklien and take some pains to see that they 
attend the school regularly Consequently, the attendance of children 
in urban primary schools is generally very high and salislactory In the 
Tiiial reas, however, the situation is quite different The parents 
generally have no interest in the education of their children. They liave 
no objection if the children go to school, but at the same tune, they 
would not take the trouble to see whether they regularly attend the 
school or not Consequently, the child takes a fairly long time to accus¬ 
tom himself to.school-life In the first month after enrolineiU, the- 
attendance of the child is very irregulai Then it goes on giadiially 
improving and he begins to come legularly to school only alter loui to 
SIX months Consequently, the attendance of children in class I b 
extremely irrigular and scanty, especially in the the rural aiea This- 
naturally affects ilieir progress and leads to stagnation 

(ill) ilge of Mmsswn-Tk age of admission is a very inipoitant 
factor 111 the consideration of this problem If a child has had the 
experience of attending a pre-primary school, no difficulty generally arises 
and he is able to follow his studies m class I without any difficulty But 
the number of such children is extiemdy small When the child comes 
from a home where a literal] atmosphere exists, the desire to study the 
formal skills of leading and writing is awakened a little earliei and the 
admission of such children at an earlier age does not cieate much diffi¬ 
culty But when a child comes to the primary school without any ex 
peiience of pre-piimary education and when he belongs to a home wlicie 
a literary atmosphere does not exist, it is necessaiy that he should be 
sufficiently old to have the desire for formal studies awakened in him 
in a natural process Expenence has shown that such childien faie 
well in class I if they are admitted at the age of 6 {)ks or better still at 
7 fks But wlieu such children arc admitted at an earlier age when the 
desire for formal studies has not yet been awakened, they find it very 
difficult to follow their studies This is the third most poweilul cause 
of stagnation m class I 

(iv) lne§cisnt tmkn^~yk fourth important cause of the stagna¬ 
tion is inefficient teaching This is due to a number of factors such as: 

(a) Untrained teacheis, 

(b) Indifference or inefficiency of teachers, 

(c) Single-teacher schools m which the teacher had to handle as 

many as live classes at a time and consequently cannot give 
as much attention to class I as is necessai], 

(d) Lack of good buildings; 

(e) Lack of books and educational equipment for children; 

'(f) Overcrowding in classes; and 



(g) Shift system m which the time devoted in the class is reduced 
to halk-day, 

15 It may also be stated that stagnation in class I is veiy gieat in 
lural areas and that it is comparatively much less in nrbari areas There 
is also no significant difference in the extent of stagnation for hoys and 
girls at tins level 

16 Remedial Measures to reduce the Extent of Stagnation ip Class I- 
Onre the causes that lead to stagnation aie agreed upon, the decision 
on the remedial measures to be adopted to impiove the situation lollonis 
automatically We, therefoie, recommend that the following steps should 
be taken to reduce the extent of stagnation in class I - 

(i] k ruls should be mde to the efect that all fresh aimmons to 
rb 1 shall he mads in the beaming of the school year and not later 
than 61) days after the beginning of the fint session In areas wheie such 
a rule is not already in operation, some difficulties would be expeiienced 
in the beginning and paients will have to be educated on tlie advantages 
of sending clnldicn to school, m the beginning of the ffirst teini of the 
academic year without waiting for auspicious days If the Department 
remains firm, people will accept the position without much diflinilty 
witlun a short time Even if this single reform is implemented, the 
■stagnation m class I would be reduced to a considerable extent. 

(ii) The second important cause of stagnation m class I is, as stated 
already, irregular attendance This can be remedied by adopting a num¬ 
ber of measures, but the most important of these is the degree of inteiest 
shown by the teachers If a teacher is interested m maintaining regular 
attendance, he makes his class interesting and attractive to the childrra 
He also maintains good relations with paienls apd takes a personal in¬ 
terest 111 every child studying under him He also takes care to see that 
children attend regularly and takes the same interest in then progress 
which their paients would have taken, had they been educated Under 
such a teacher, attendance becomes very regular even in class I In the 
absence of such a teacher, all the other measures that we may adopt such 
,as enforcement of compulsory attendance, organisation of village com¬ 
mittees etc, are of little use We, therefore, feel that it should be raiide 
the responsibility of the teachers to see that proper attendance is mm- 
tamed m school and due consideration should be gim to this siibied 
while etialuahng their work This will be particularly necessary iii rural 
areas In the present conditions of the country we cannot create one 
ycy for teaching and another for bringing childien to the schools 
The same amey, namely, the agency of primary teachers will have to 
perform both these functions If this position is made dear to the 

leathers and if their co-operation is seaiied the problem would be solved 
to a very great extent 


(ill) The next important measure of reform is to raise the m of 
admission to primary schools We feel that the minimum age for ad¬ 
mission should be six plus and that children of a lower age should not 

circumstances 

dliHrei) m primiry scbols at die age o( fee fto This may bf pci- 
Mted a, „ exception, in such caaet mhere the chiltlien have a Jper 
at home or have had the exp^ence of attend™ aT 
p miiy school In all oilier ases, and especially in rnial areas, it ninld 
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be desirable to admit only such children as have attained ihe age o£ 

SIX pk. If such fairly grown up dulthen are admitted to ^class I, they 
would be in a better position to follow the formal instiiictiuii given in 
the schools and the extent of stagnation would be consideiably leduced 

(iv) Another important cause of stagnation m class I is inefficient 
teaching, d nimkr o| niemies foi wipumn^ ihe mlilj of dMlm 
mfailei in our fitmiy idmls mil Ime lo he men if ifns me of 
slao^natm is to oe elminiitei A lefeiencc to these has alieady been 
made m Chaptei V 

17. Stagnation in Classes 11 to V-As stated earlier, the extent of stag- 
nation in classes 11 to V is comparatively veiy small The causes of 
stagnation at this level are four-iircgulai attendance, inciricipiit teach¬ 
ing, faulty method of examinations, the inability of a large nimiber of 
pupils to provide themselves with books and other educational efiuip- 
mciit ie(|uiied foi school woik The nioH mfoilant tneiism to clirm- 
Mte slo^iutm (it this hel is to mpme That in itself would ' 
help to male the attendance nioie leguLii In certain parts ot the 
countiy, external examinations aic still held at the end ot this stage and 
the method adopted foi testing the students is not as satisfactoiy as it 
should be If internal emulations aie inlnilucei and the ieacim 
(wined pofeih in evaluating the mik of tim studenti, this me of 
stagnation mid also he elmmted The last cause, the non-availability 
of books and educational eciiiipment, is mainly due to poveity and is a 
very common leature of the schools in rural areas Very often, the 

parents have no money at the time when the schools reopen and students 
are given bools and other educational equipment only at the time of 
the harvest If this ecotionic difficulty is elmmted by making adeijiiate 
provision foi h supply of books and educational eijuipmcnt lo poor 
childisn, an mpoUant cause of stagnation at this level mid have been 
elmmted 

Trom the preceding discussions, it is clear that m so far as tlie 
problem of stagnation in classes I to V is concerned, there are no special 
eatiires that affect the education ot girls The causes of stagnation as 
well as then remedies are similar for boys and girls 

18 Causes of Wastage and Remedial Measures to be Adoptcd-Wc 
shall now turn to the consideration of die causes of wastage wliirli has bceni 
defined as the ‘pre-matiire withdrawal of childien Iroin schools before 
they have completed class V The only way m which these can be deter¬ 
mined scientifically is to cany out special investigation^ into the problem 
For this purpose, a faiily laige sample of the cases of wastage ic of 
cliildien who have been withdrawn from schools before they completed 
class V, will have to be taken (about 10,000 cases will have to be studied 
to obtain reliable data) and a special enquiry will have to be made in each 
case to ascertain why the paiticiilai child was withdiawn from the school 
The analysis of the causes discovered m this manner would show, not only 
the different causes that contribute to wastage, but also the relative weight 
age of each cause Unfoitunately, veiy few investigations have been 
carried out in this pioblem, although the subject is being discussed end 
lessly since 1929 when tlie Hartog Committee bionglu it prominently to 
the notice of Government The Goveinraciit of Bombay earned out an 
investigation into the problem thiough the Gnlhale Institute of Politici 
and Economics, Poona and the lesults ot that imcstigation have also beew 



,publislied, To our knowledge, no other investigation has been carried our 
in tins problem by any other State Government or by the Government of 
India Some non-ollicials have Gained out a lew stiKhes, but their stale 
js not sufficiently large to wairant geneialisations It is, theiefore, neces¬ 
sary that detailed investigations in this-pioblem should be iiiideitaken m 
every State, especially because the causes ol w,isiage as well as their relative 
importance, varies from one aiea to anothei It would he desirable that 
such a scheme should he sponsored hy the Ministry of Education, ivliich 
should provide the funds toi the puipose, and miplemeiucd through the 
Education Depaitments in the Slates Such an enquiry would not take a 
long tune and in fact, eveiy such investigation can be compked in a period 
of 6 to 12 months If, tlieiefoie, a niimbei ol investigations are siiniiltane' 
ously organised in dilfeient pails of the coiintiy, e'ctremely valuable data 
will be available betoic the end of the Second Five-Year Plan, and it 
might be possible to l,ike ceitairi leinedial measiiies based upon the find¬ 
ings of the mvcsligiiiions diiuiig the peuod of the Third Plan IFe, thetf- 
forsj suggest hi the Mintshj oj Mutulioii miy undertake a project of 
this type duung tiu pci tod of the Second Ive Ycat Plan itself In the 
meanwhile, we can diaw some geiieial conclusions on the basis of the data 
already available and discuss the moic iinpouaiit (.iiises of wastage and 
'the measipes which will have to he adopted to leniove them 

19 The most impotlant mua of mslagej in the ease of boys as well 
as gills, are cumiinc The eionomic conditions in the country atpresent 
are such that full-lime eiliKatioii, even in the age gioiip of ti-il, is not 
possible foi a vciy Luge pciceiiiage of the chiklieii of the country The 
average income pei capita vaiics fioni yeai to yeai hut is appioximately 
Rs 275 With the puces as they aic, this tncome is haidly enough to keep 
body and soul together The avciage paieiit, 'heiefore, finds it \eiy 
difficult to feed and clothe his clukhen, to provide them with the neces¬ 
sary books and educational equipment ami send them to schools on a 
whole-time basis iiiuil they icacli the age of 11 ye.irs He is, tlierefoie, 
compelled to use the lalioiii ol liis chikhen cithci at home or outside the 
family, to siippleiiieiit liis income It is (me that most of the children 
in this age-group earn veiy htilc But even that little earning is indispens¬ 
able in the (onditioiis that exist at jncseiit Even when the child 
does not cam aimlnng m cash, he is leqimed to do some woik at home 
or to take caic of youiigei diiklieii iii oulcr to release the adult ineiiibeis 
of the family foi iioik outside. Even this assistance, winch has no imme¬ 
diate monetary rcium, is exlicmcly esseiuial Most childien horn poor 
families are, tlierefoie, withdiawn fiom scliools as soon as they reach the 
nge of 8 or 9 and a large pait of the wastage at tins stage is due to these 
economic reasons 

20 When the economic conditions in the couniiy aie such as to com- 
pet children to woik for then families as soon as they are in a position to 
do so, the only way to give education to poor children h to provide for 
pait-tme education Every country m the world has done the same In 

for compulsory education was passed 
in 1870 When attempts weie made to enforce it, it was found that poor 
childien could not be brought into schools on a whole-time basis Conse- 
ejnenOy, part-time attendance was permitted for those Jnldren that needed 
“ This facility had to be continued^till 1013 During this peiiod the 
cconoinic conditions m the coimiiy were greatlv improved and the sian- 
' of people was raised It was, therefore, possible to ehmi- 
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iiaie riart-time education and tlie Act of f9l8 proliibited pLirt-liine educa¬ 
tion upto the age ol H Smnlai developments have occurred in other 
eountries also 

21 In India, however, we have not taken these experiences into con- 
‘sideration m planning our educational system. The existing isystem of 
primary education which is based on full-time attendance of cliildren 
■Was introduced in the urban areas in the first instance about a ‘150 years 
Ago and It has coiitmiied to expand ever since 'So long as^ die dnhlrea 
aif the upper or the well-to-do classes alone attended the primary schools 
the problem of wastage did not arise But as the system began ic expand, 
..cluldren of the masses and of poor paients were dniwn into it The 
^economic conditions of the families of these childten weie such that they 
pould not attend the schools on a whole-time basis We should, tliereloie, 
iaVe modified our system m such a way that it would have been possible 
for poor children, who cannot attend the school on a whole-time basis 
for economic reasons, to receive some education at least on part time 
basis But this was not done with the result that, under the existing lulcs, 
ichik|ren have eitbei to receive education on a whole-time basis or none 
at all It is this failure of our system to take note of the hand realities 
of economic existence that is responsible for the great wastage that we 
see at present and until it is modified and part-time education of Lhildieii 
IS peimiitfid on a large scale, the extent of wastage will contiiiiit iiiv 
'diminished We have, therefore, recoramemled the provision of pari-tiiiie 
instruction m Chapter V. The need for this part-time inslriictinn will 
naturally dimmish as the economic condition of the people improves and 
'then ii may be dispensed with progiessively 

22 It has been argued that a iigoious enfoicement of compiilsoiy 
'education law will successfully eliminate ah wastages because it would 
make the premature withdrawal of children from scnools a penal ofienic 
Tills argument is not quite coriect Lsgal mpiihion can be nmsfnl 
only mtk case oj pamh do can send Ikr ikldmi to silml bill 
muld not In the case of a paient do wiiwt send his iliild to school 
on econoM ^miidSf liomiier, le^al compukm generally prom to be 
insflectiiie The experiment of a rigorous enfoicement of (ompiilsory 
laws was liied m the old Baroda State Under the orders of the Maharaja, 
the teachers prepared lists of non-attendiiig children and Oie village 
Patels fined defaulting parents and even delenent fines of annas eight 
per day of absence per child weie imposed It was soon discoveied, how¬ 
ever, that the fines could not be recovered on account of the poverty of 
the people How can a Haiijan, for example, pay an accumulated fine 
'of Bs 100 or so when his entire property is not even worth lls 511? Con¬ 
sequently, the arrears of fines had to be written oi! It would' thereore, 
be wiser not to place too much of confidence m the efluacy of legal com- 
ymlsion when the hard realities of economic existence prevent the atten¬ 
dance of childien at school on a whole-tune basis In all such cases the 
■provision of part-time education is the only way 

23 There cannot he any hard and fast rules regarding the provision of 
part-time instruction The best piocedure to be adopted would be that 
the teachers of the schools in a given area should make a house-to-house 
survey of all the children of school-going ige and asceitain the names and 
addresses of those children who are not attending the schools A detailed 
‘enquiry should be made m respect of every rhild who is unable to attend 
mn economic grounds and the type of the svork the child is required to 
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do and the time which would be mojt convenient £oi him to attend the, 
school should be ascertained, Arrangements for part time instrurlion 
should then be made in such a way that almost all the childien ol the 
locality can attend the school without creating dicnlties in the woiL 
which they are jeguired to do in (or for) their families Unhs llif 
school hours arc thus adjuslei to the needs oj the stiMtioiij the otteni^ 
mce of such children, even on a part-time husis,, viill not he pmticable. 
Similarly, steps will Imve to be token to djust the vocoiions also There 
are (pertain seasons when the help of children i^ ie(|iiiied by parents on a 
larger scale, eg the harvesting or sowing seasons The schools should 
have vacations at such times This has already been lerommended earlier 
in Chapter V, 

24 All that we have said above with regard to part time instiuctioi) 
is even more applicable to girls than (o hovs Girls aie more hclpliil 
at home, especially to the 'mother, and this very utility becomes a major 
difficulty in the way of tlieir education They are requiied to do a nuin- 
her of tasb for the family and especiaUy to tale care of the younger 
children If pait-tme instruction is necemi foi the bofs fwiii poor 
jamilieSj it is even rtoie neemrf and ako:l indispensable fo) gnh We 
have, therefore, recommended m Chapters V and VI that a large scale 
provision of part-time education should be made for girls If steps on the 
tines indicated above are taken to make such piovisioii, the,wastage m 
the education of girls due to economic reasons will have been eliminated! 
or reduced to the minimum 

25 In the investigations conducted so far, the general Undirig is that 
economic causes are responsible for about 65 per cent of the cases of 
wastage All the other causes put together contribute only to about 85 
per cent of the wastage, Brief notes on these causes have, therefore, been 
given below 

(1) The stagnation mj, by itself, be a cause of iiiBsInge-When a child' 
fails in his examination, the village parent who, after all, does not set a 
high value upon education, is inclined to withdraw him horn school on 
the ground that he is no good at academic studies On the other hand, 
he 15 ordinarily encouraged to continue him at school if he were to show' 
good progress Measures calculated to reduce stagnation will, therefore, 
automatically result m reducing wastage 

(ii) If the standards of teaching are improved and our primary schools 
are made attractive to children, forces that tend to reduce wastage v^ould' 
be created At present, the schools are so poor that the average child 
IS not inclined to remain therein and consequently, the average paient 
withdraws him from school If, on the other hand, the child weie to grow 
fond of the school, the parent may be induced to continue him tlicie even 
at some sacrifice Improving the quality of ediiuiiion m primary school 
will thus result in the reduction of wastage 

(ill) Poveitii h' responsible for increoe of wi!\liige in anotki wny-- 
When the paient finds that books and other educational equipment le- 
quired by his child cost too mudi-their cost is increasing continuously 
and is fairly high at the moment-he often withdraws him from school 
purely as a measuie of economy Provision of fice booh and edticatwnat 
eiupent (and even cloihp if necessary, m the case of giils) will, 
therefore, help in removing this contributory cause of wastage We have- 
made this recommendation also earlier in Chapter V. 
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(iv) Still anotliei cause of wastage is the absence of stliooling facilities. 
Soraeiimes, a school in the village will be incomplete, i e, it will not have 
all the five classes \Vlieii such is the case in any village and theie is no 
other school m the neighbourhood to teach the upper classes whiph have 
not been provided in the local school, the child lias no alternative but to 
discontinue education Inmlilete pnmrj schools^ i e schools Mi cio 
not mdi all the fwe ilam me thus a cause o( wastage and steps will have 
to be taken lo'see that they are eliminated, 

(v) Marriage or m klrolhd is a jaitly mm cause of uiastege in 
the case of girls because paients do not like to send their daughters to 
schools after inaniage or betrothal Education of public opinion on 
)i[oper lines and tlic iigoions eiiloicement of the laws regaiding the pro* 

iibition of cliild-maniagcs would help in this case 

1 

(vi) Uy far, the most mfoitant cam of wastage in Hits group is the 
intlijereiice of parents About 25 to 80 per cent of the total cases of 
wastage fall in this category and all the five causes listed logethei account 
for about 5 to 10 per cent only of the cases of wastage That is to say, 
in 25 to 30 per cent of the cases of wastage, an enquiry shows that the 
paient could have sent the child to school but did not In (hese cases, 
pemme and educative propagancla does iielti ueiy greatly, hi a rigorous 
fnforcenent of conipum ts the only sure and sovereign medj 

2S It muld k a very good idea if the Ministry of Education organised 
pilot pi ojects for enpenrnental work in connection willi the mkige. A 
group of about hundred villages-preferably a Commiiiiiiy Development 
Block or a Social Welfare Project-should be selected for the purpose A 
special officer of a sufficiently high status should be put in charge and all 
me primary schools within the area should be placed under his control 
The objective given should be dial the causes of wastage should be re¬ 
duced to the fflinimura by all possible means A house-to-house census of 
all these villages should he organised and steps should first be taken to 
enroll all children in the age-^oup of 6 to 11 The next step would be 
to prevent premature withdrawal of children from schools Whenever 
a child fails to attend the school, the teacher concerned' slioukl make a 
detailed enquiry and ascertain the reasons as to wliy ihc child does not 
attend If ne cannot attend on a whole-time basis, provision should be 
made to educate him on a part-time basis If there are any other diffi¬ 
culties, they should also be suitably dealt with II the leason for non- 
attendance is mere indifference of parents, necessary penal action should 
be taken The officer in charge should thus make an earnest effort to see 
that the wastage m the schools under his control is reduced to a minimum 
It such experimental pi ojects are conducted for a few years, they would 
give very valuable data on llie basis of which an all-sidcd attack can be 
made against this evil ITe recommend llint nt least one expemenlal 
pro]ect of Iks type should he set up in every Stale as early as possthk 
It would be desirable to set up these piojects iii 1159-00 because the 
experience of their working would then be available foi implementation 
during the peiiod of the Thud Plan 

27 Stagnation and Wastage in the Age-Group of II roH-riie wastage 

in the case of 11 to M is of two types The fust type includes 
the cases of gnls who do not continue tjieii education beyond class 
y for vaiioiis leasoiis such as (i) iion-avaiLihiliiy of a middle school 
in the neigliboiiihood, (ii) nonexisteuie of separate gills' middle schools 
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in (lie neigiourlinod, (in) iiidirnige or ktiotlial, d (iv) economic dii- 
cullies o[ tlie same type as have been indicated aliovc for the age group 
of 6 to 11 The oiliei type of wastage indades girls who contnioe llieir 
education beyond class V hut (liscoiitinuc It, for leiisons similai 'to those 
stated above, befoie completing class VII The iemedics to be adopted 
jor removing the causes of wastage at tins level have, therefoie, been al¬ 
ready indicated iii Cliaptei VI 'Fhey include (i) awaid of scholaiships 
and prizes to gills to enable them to contiiuie I'lhicutipii beyond class V, 
(iij the establislinleiit oi middle schools within an accessible distance 
from the homes ol (Inklicn, (lii) the estiililisliment ol separate giils' 
schools, wheie neccssaiy, and (iv) jiiovisioii of pau-tiiiie instruction (or 
those who cannot attend schools on a wliolMimc basis 

»The pioblem ol stagnation \\ not vciy sciioiis at tins age and can he 
dealt with satisfactoiily by ineasiiies winch we luive letommeiided earlier 
for general impiovcmcnt of the sdionls 

28 Stagnation and Wastage in the Iducation of Girls in the Age-Group 
of 14 to 17-Tlic causes ilial lead to stagnation and svastage in the age- 
pip of H to 17 aie siiiiilai to tlmsc wliicii we have dcsciibed eailier 
for the agc-groiip of (i to 11 oi II to H The iciiicdial measiiies to be 
adopted at tins stage would also, tliereloie, be siiiiilai to those staled 
above These have alieady been cvplaiiicd ni detail in Gliaptci VI 

JS Conclnsioii-Befotc coiidiidiiig this dismssion, we should lile to 
make it deal tint stagnation and wastage aic not imlcpendcnt evils by 
themselve^s They aie ically syiiipionis ol a iiiimbei ol otlipi evils among 
which die most ini|iouaiit aie tom 

(i) lack of adjiisiment between the school ssstcra and the social 
and ccoiioiiiK eiivnoiiiiieiits of the comnniiiity foi ivhora 
tlicy are in tended, 

(n) pool staiidaids of the avciage sdioul winch lacks buildings, 
ccjinpineiit and, above all, good teadieis, 

(ill) absence of a(lf(|iiate ecoiioitiK assislaiice to diildien of poor 
paiciiis to enable tlieiii to (onliinif ineii studies further, and 

(iv) ahseiKCfil ladlilies loi pailtiiiir iiisiUKtioii 

It suitable adioii on the hues leioiiiiiieiided lieie is taken to remedy 
these fuiidaniental evils of the ediKaiioiial syslcin, the symptomatic mils 
of wastage and siagiiaiioii would disappeai antoiiiaiically, We should 
also ike to enipliasisc that tins is a pioblcin wliidi is to be dealt with 
joint y for boys and gnls alike, thoiigli some spm'al emphasis on the 
problem oi gnls is nccessaiy, especially in the age group of 11 to 17 
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Place of Curriculum in the Education System-In adiping the right 
objectives and implementing school practices based upon a sound philo¬ 
sophy of education a well-conceived and well-designed curriculum has a 
-strategic role to play. If a teacher or an educator may be compared to 
an artist, the child is the material to he moulded and fashioned into a 
finished product, and curncuktm is the hox of tools through which the 
work of moulding, fashioning and completing the child’s personality 
-growth is to'be undertaken Cuiriculum is ordinarily meant to comprise 
only the subjects, academic or otherwise, taught in the class This con¬ 
cept of curriculum, though convenient, is, however, neither scientific nor 
in line with the best modern educational thought It has proved to be 
inadequate If dmlm in its itiidsr mfkutm is for life through life, 
cmmlum meani the totditf of influmes miii erfeiiencef, both sdected 
and usekted, mcwus, snbmscious or em m conscious and flanned 
or unflmed, dtch tk child mm in Home, School and Societf It 
is, coinfrchmwdf sfeahn^, this concept of ctirncuktn, dick also in¬ 
cludes dat today goe? bj the name of cO'cmicuk and exlra curricular 
activities included in tk school pio^rame that should guide all our 
'educational planning as mil as tk activities of our teachers and educii‘ 
tmal admmstraton. 

I 

2 If the above concept of curriculum is fuither elucidated in the light 
of right educational objectives and sound educational philosophy it would 
^envisage not only the subjects taught, activities undertaken and influences 
and experiences received but also the underlying approach with which 
the child IS handled In one word, this appioacli, in the interest of the 
-child's best development, can be none other than that of freedom and 
respect lor the child’s personality It is only with this approach and 
curriculum so conceived, organised, and put to practice that individual 
as well as soaal objectives of education can be fulfilled Hohlity and 
spintualitfof personal character, dutifulness and responsibility of citim^ 
ship, training for a useful vocation, profesm or some social wik in life 
'and, as m are here concerned mlh the education of girls only, and last 
but not tk least, preparation pi the duties of a mother, elicient home 
maker and a valued and esteemed colleague and companion in life, these 
'arc the objectives of a sound educational system which Ik ctirmhim, to 
tk extent it is phnei or controlled, should have in view Such a curn- 
culum would naturally provide ample opportunity both for the gifted as 
well as the ordinary child and would be an effective means for an all 
round development of its personality It is also obvious that a curriculum 
with such objectives in view, among other things, must always be integrally 
related to the child's home and social environment, and the life it would 
have to live and the work it would have to do alter the educational career 
is over In relating curriculum to home and social environment and the 
'present and future needs of the chid the following considerations should 
'leeeive special attention (i) the deficiency of home environment winch 
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exists, espenall| in the case of mal and seinkiban families, (li) the 
p05sil)ilit| of exploiting the educational potentiality of work and oppor¬ 
tunities olered at home rather than weaning away tlie girls from all that 
IS nseliil in the worlt that they do at home, (lii) equipping the girl to 
share the economic responsibility with die male raemDers of the family^ 
which IS such a dire necessity in the conditions of oui poverty strikea 


1 

3, To sum tip OUT pml mmmklm is tk a good ciimrulw 
sWd te the (ollowg objectms- 


(1) Creating right attitudes in lijHnkikal ani sml 

(2) Jwfariwg of usejjil koialedge; 

(3) Gining of jiraetical training for life, ^ 

(4) Dcnelofiing good personal Idils, and 

(5) Inciitealing a sense of social amuness and a spirit of seme t(> 

societ)), 


ds needs and arcmlmes change, time should be a periodical fevw 
of all comes, 


In die foiegoing paragraph we have laid great stress on correlating 
education to life But this should not be taken to imply that the educa¬ 
tion process aims at maintaining the status 5110 and has no reformist 
or idealist aspects All it emphasises is the tact that ediication^shoiikl not 
and cannot he divorced from life, life being conceived not as something, 
static but as a dynamic and growing phenomenon to which education it¬ 
self contributes a great'deal 

4 The Problem of a Different Gumculum for Giila-In the course 
of our investigations one question regarding currieulum that was often 
raised was whether there should be the same curriculum for boys and 
girls or there should be any difference, and, if so, at what stage or stages 
of education So fat as pnifliy education u coimei, ike omkek^ 
mg Dpm in diferent sectwns-genmi fitbk Stale Gommnts, 
heads of Iraitiing mtiiulm, seconiarf schook education ofctals ari^ 
wluntarf ofnisations-is that there should he an identical'curnciilim 
for boys and girls Ife sliaie this tiieui and mmneni its adoption sub¬ 
ject to the frotiiso that em at Iks stage, if not akai}' tlieie, subjects 
like msic, fainting, sewing, needle wk simple hand ojotk, and coobg 
hn the last tm yeau of the primary stage) should be inliodiicei to mk 
'the comes mote suitable for giils. 

5 When we come to the middle stage we find that the prevailing 
opinion in the country is not unanimous Theie is a substantial sectioiv 
or opinion which feels that at this stage the cuiriculum for boys and girls- 
cannot be identical or exactly similar Those favouring 1 difference in 
the curriculum for boys and girls include State Governments, secondary 
schools, training institutions and eduational officials After a thorough 
consideration 01 the different aspects of this question, ow om new is 
hut the middle stage in some respects a dijerence in tk cumuliim, 
4k syllabi, ani even the contents will hm to k made The mam cause 
necessitating this diffeience aiises fiom differences 111 the iiatuie of duties 
and responsibilities that in after-life would devolve on boys and girls, 
The difference of environment independently as well as through its 
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dnipact DU dutioanfl KfomiWUtics of life is -tiiollicr niipouaiit factor 
deniandiiig, to some extent, a ililferent (iirnailuni for gills from tliat lor 
toys, It IS also a fact tliiit to the extent that tlicie exists any physical, 
and mental, paiticnkrly cmolioiial oi temper-iiticiital, (liff^iemes between ', 
^irls and boys,or differences of aptitudes between them, iky do begin 
to manifest tbemsclres iii the ll-H age-group in winch the childicn 
would generally be in die middle stage Theie Is one nioie point the 
consideration of which is lelevant here, An overwhelming majority of. 

^ur girls (in fact, the position is not much difereiit with legiird to rural 
boys) also would not go beyond the middle stage in then educational 
icaieer, There tlie education of most of the girls, niespective of perhaps 
any'great difference between rural and mban aicas, would come to an 
iCnd, Therefore, in drawing up the curiiculiim foi the middle stage full, 
consideration should be paid to tills point ato. 

6 . When we come to the secondary stage, the opinion expressed m 
'^ffavour of a different cuiiiculuin foi girls from that foi^hoys becomes ah ' 
most overwhelming The opinion expiessed in the Notes of the Siate < 
Education toartraents submitted to die Committee is ijuite strong on 
,this point This is also the case with secondaiy schools, training histitu- 
(tions and education officials The Committee also suppoits tins view 
with, however, the same proviso as made icgarding the middle couises 
that it IS not so much a totally dilleient course of study that is contein- 
| 3 ]ated as the improvement of the existing courses both by suitable changes 
Sn them as also oy providing for new subjects more useful foi girls Our 
reasons for this recommendation are the same as mentioned above, all 
of which apply with much greater foice to the education of girls in the 
secondary stage 

7 The above views witli regard to curriculum would naturally apply 
mtaits Mutunt to sylltoi also Because a syllabus is noilimg but a 
somewhat detailed description, under heads or mam subjects of the cum- 
oulum, which means merely a course of study There is, however, one 
more important point that deserves mention at this stage of our discussion 
That IS with regard to the nature of the actual contents of the subject 
matter given m our courses of studies and syllabi If we mmns them 
afii also the teutkoks ani other reading material that are king used 
bj our bojs and girls in the couise of Iheif school hfCj it wouli sink 
m a casual observer that f/iey are much domwoted bj a toy'i ajijmcli 
and an urban viejufioint Mer it is a luestion of teaching Histoij 
as a whole or that part of it which relates to the contribulwns of women 
to different felds of human life and existence, or of Hjgicne, or cmc 
education concerning the special problems wilkn and outside the home 
with which our women aie faced, or a ijuestion of crating certain social 
atiituies or developing a rational and intelligent approach about oui 
social and religious forms, traditions and cemnontes, which occupj a 
predominant place m the social life of the women of this countrj, we 
find hi throughout the educational career of our giils (we ref rain fm ' 
expressing anj specific opinion about bofs) almost an attitude of crmiml 
hgkt of the needs and poblems that are closely related to their life is 

m evidence This Committee strongly lecommends that this imbalance 
in our education should be corrected 

8 Before concluding tins section, a darilication needs to be made 
At times we have met with an opposition to making any diffeience 
betiveen the ciirriculiim of boys and girls Tins opposition, however, is 
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toed Oil die feeling that diileieiitiation means lowering the academic 
standards, particuliilv standards of instiucticn and evaluation We, 
therefore, wish to make this point ahsoliitely dear that wheiever we have 
supported the case for a dilleient ciiniciiiimi we do not mean to lower 
the standards of education ilieieby It may also he pointed out m this 
connection that by iccoiiiineiidiiig dilfcient couiscs foi giils we do nor 
mean to crease feelings of exclusiveness between them and boys It is. 
also far from om iiitcntion that women should be confined to domestic 
clioies only 

[) The Natuic of CuuKiilar Mcicnccs Envisagcd-Heie we piopose 
to discuss 111 precise tciiiis exactly what dilleieiices iii oiii opinion should 
be made in the (iiiruiiliira lot giils The opinion iliat has been expressed 
before us lioiii ahiiost all qiiaiteis iclaies only loihaiigesmaiid additions, 
to subjects taught '1 he Male MiKatioii Depaitiiiciits, the sccondaiy 
schools, the tiainiiig luslituiwns, the ediuatiiiiial iilfcials, the soluntary 
organisations and the gencial piililn not voveitd by any of these special 
categories, all led to a gieatel oi lessen dcgiei that >unie of the subjects 
taught to boys aie not iclated to the ajilitiides, nitcicsts and needs of 
girls and, tlierefoie, tlieie slioiikl he piovisioii lot a Lngci number of 
subjects more suitable loi giils Among ihc subjeiis so corsideied suit 
able foi gals, boiiic siieiicc and home daft includiiig sick iniismg, until- 
non, dietetics and lood picseivation, sewing and' tailoiing, nursing, 
cottage indiistncs, iiuisk, dancing and pamiing have been mentioned 
more frequently by a Luge scilioii of oiimioii A gicatei pielcience ioi 
a vocational bias in the education of guls has also been cxpiessed We 
are in geiieial agiccinetit with this line of iliinking 


10 In our o|)iiiiQii, ihe natiiie of changes envisaged heie takes into* 
consideration only one aspei t ot the piohlem, the one concerned with 
the so called aptitniles and iiiteiests of the giils llic other and equally 
impoitaiil aspects aie ihose wliidi lelatcs not only to dilfcicntes of cii- 
viioimieiit, but also to ike needs ol lioiiie-niaknig wliidi, though men¬ 
tioned, me aduallv iiui iiallj' attended ni, as also the cfonoiiiic needs 
()f the family Foi (‘xaiiiple, it is a point tiiat iri|iiiies caieliil investiga¬ 
tion us to how fai 0111 (Oiiises in iloiiiestH oi home siiencc at the middle 
as well as the secoiidaiy siage aie leally snned to the Indian homes, their 
conditions and piaitncs and how lai iliey aie tiaiiied on assiiiiutions of 
Western modes ol living and ilinikiiig The s'liiie thing might apply 
to other subjects also in a lessei cu giealci dcgiee For example, it is 
a question woith (onsideiing how lai om coniscs in Fine Arts take note 
of Folk Art and the need ioi the piescivation of the tiaditional art t0‘ 
the extent and in die loiin it is consideied to he necessary Siinilailv, 
how far the music and the songs that om giils Icain at school aie related 
to their experiences at home, in the connnumtv and on the farm and the- 
grass lands and to what extent they express the social, leligious (not 
sectaiian or comnimial) and cnltnial baikgroniid of the Indian people 
in to clay to day life and also then lutiiic aspnatioiis for a new social 
oroer based on pnnciples of limnan biotliuhood, social justice and cul- 
®al, political and economic ficedniii, aie again questions which deseive 
tention J y cumg tlicxf examples, the idea is only to indicate a line 
togit that Ill the opiiiioii oi this Committee deseives full coiisidera- 
It in tie context of examining the cuitidilar dilferences envisaged froiir 
Mewpoiiit of girls in the iiiiddtc and the seeoiidaiy schools 



11 There is another point that m^y also be stated lieie When we 
think o£ the speaal aptitudes, interests ai^d needs ol the girls, it is usual 
with us to think of them only as home-makeis, houseWyeS or mothers 
There is no denying the fact that these, are tlu t 'i practically 
evety girl, when she is giown up, shall have, to p' -( else she 

’ might or might not do But as sai^,above lo proceed on the assumption 
that their aptitudes and interests areito remain confined to|the four walls 
of tl^eir homes is to forget the trends of' thei times and fail to a'ppreciate 
not only the implications of the demand of the modern woman lor her 
socio-economic freedom but also society’s needs for.her services or foi 
her participation in the production of national wealth in industry and 
agriculture or m state-cralt Such an assmnption also, at the same tune, 
neglects the‘personnel requirements of our national development plans 
on which we, as a people, have embarked and on the success of whiclr 
alone the future piosperity and happmess of oui teeming millions depend 
As alieady stated above, because an overwhelming majority of our gnls 
(as also of boys, especially in rural aieas) is not going to puisue their 
education beyond the middle stage, in framing the curriculum lor this 
stage we should take note of the fact that at the end of it girls would 
take up careers not only in the home hut outside it also 


In other words, it would mean giving a certain pre-vocational instruc¬ 
tion to the girls a: the middle stage Tins prswcntwml inshULtwn ikt 
m ULommd at the middle stage skoull Imevet, k given mthout 
putting any extra burden on the physical and tiieniiil capactltes of Ike 
girls Naturally, the question anb how is this to he done? f!ha\ ive 
recommend is that at the midile stage our girls [this mid apply to boys 
fllio), according to iheir individual tastes and aptiiudesj should have the 
choice to ofer as an elective one such subjut as muld give a useful intro- 
ductm and grounding for taking up vocational training ktei on Ihe 
types of training that we liave in view are such as those of a Gru.'n Sevikii 
or social worker, a mid-wile, a health visitor or a nuise oi a craft teacher 
Those girls who take as an elective such a subject of pie-vocational instruc¬ 
tion should get (their burden in core subjects correspondingly reduced 
eithei by making their contents lighter or giving them a choice between 
a subject of pie-vocational instruction and some subject like Mathematics 
Provision loi taking this pre-vocationai subject should be made in the 
last one or two years of the middle stage This would rail foi a lighter 
course in the core subjects, not from the very beginning of the middle 
stage, and would also make it possible for the choice to take the pre- 
vocational subject to be made a little later 

We are quite conscious of the objection that may yet be made that 
It is too eaily for a girl of even 12 or 13 to be able to make a choice about 
the career she would like to take up in life But when we are reminded 
of tire fact tliat her education itself is not going to prolong beyond the 
middle stage we are left with no other clioice whatsoever In this con¬ 
nection, a further clanfication is also to be made When it is suggested 
that for those gjrls who might decide to 'ake up some pre-vocational sub¬ 
ject in the last one or two years of tlieir middle school education, the 
burden of core subjects should be kde hghter, it is not at all meant that 
standards, so far as the courses in languages are. concerned, should also 
he lowered ‘ The reason for making this excejipon in favour of languages 
is that even if the girl, who had opted lor the pre-vocational subject later 
on decides to follow an academic education in her secondary stage she is 
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not very much handicapped Because dehclency, lE aiiyj in other sub¬ 
jects like social studies or general science can be latei made up ivithout 
much dilliculty, inathemattcs being left as the only subject that would 
call for a special eflort to come up to the smntlaul m case an academic 
course with matliematics is taken at the secondary stage The intiodiii;* 
tion of the prewOcational subjects pioposed above has an added point in 
Its favour as some of these subjects would not only prove useful for a 
vocational training but also would be of much practical utility to girls m 
order to make them edicient home-makers, good mothers and sticcessEiil 
housewives Though not concerned here with boys' education, we may, 
however, observe that a similar facility adopted to their needs would 
prove equally useful for boys also 

12, The Simplification and Modification of Courses-Another ques¬ 
tion in regard to curriculum relates to the need and advisability of 
simplification as well as modification to a certain extent of the existing 
courses To take the question of simplificatiofi first, the view that has been 
generally expressed to us on this question is that in so far as pii- ' 
niary education is concerned, there is no need for any simplification 
of the courses, However) there is a section of opinion, including that of 
States like Bihar, Bunjab and Uttai Pradesh, which favours simplification 
of the existing courses for the primary stage as well When we come to 
the middle stage, we find a definite shift in the opinion Though the 
majority of opinion is still the same namely that simplification of (Ourses 
even at this stage is not necessary, there is a larger body of opinion than 
in regard to the primary stage, which favours the simplification of thd 
courses at the middle stage This opinion is shared by secondary sihools 
and training institutions and to a much larger extent by the voluntary 
organisations engaged m educational activities No question of simpli¬ 
fication of courses m a similar sense, however, arises so far as the secondary 
stage is concerned, 

13 We suspect that this opposition to simplification of courses is 
based piore on the fear that simplification would result m lower stan¬ 
dards than on anything else We should, therefore, make this point very 
clear that the simplification of courses, although would involve a certain 
rationalisation resulting m making the courses a bit lighter, need not, 
mean any lowering of the basic standards While giving our opinion 
on tills question we should also make a reference to two more points, 

The first relates to the impression that we have gathered in our per¬ 
sonal talks with teachers as also with parents, that the changes 
in courses both at the primary and middle stages that have been 

introduced during the recent past have made the courses definitely 

burdensome and that in some cases they do pass beyond the ken of the 

students, particularly when it is realised that at least m urban middle 

and upper class families, children comparatively younger in years aie 
now coming up than was the case formerly and that in rural aieas the 
home and social environment are both deficient and different This 
question regarding tire burden of courses gets added importance when 
we look to the quality of an average teacher in an average primary oi 
middle school as well as to the teaebng methods he follows and tlip 
teaching aids he is given There is a justifiable feeling that teaching 
of subjects like social studies or general science has, in fact not always 
and everywhere been able to achieve the end that must have been in 
view because of the poor quality of teachers and poor educational equip¬ 
ment It has, to some extent with not properly qualified teaihers, only 



icicated a confusion in the niinils of the students ivho ;iie iinintelligently 
made to cram ceitaiii information, (which it is not surprising, is at times 
not Kiy correct and precise) in the name of social studies or general 
science with the lesiilt that the time'devoted to tlyese subjects is naturally 
wasted Old and eicpeuencecl teachers have expressed the opinion that 
the recent tendency towards heavy courses is an important cause lor the 
idetcrioration of standards 

Another point that was brought before us time and again was legard- 
ling the usefulness of the subjects and the courses taught There existed 
a feeling that thci courses, in spite of recent reforms, are in many States 
still more academic than general and, thereloie, fail to give the student 
that basic menial equipment which is tlie piimaty objective of general 
.education, The need for some kind of moral education was also 
emphasised by a large number of people whom we had occasion to meet 
and with whom we discussed problems of women’s education In the 
course of our tours at times we have also found people expressing their 
resentment against inefficient teacbiig Such resentment was particularly 
'Cxpiessed by village people who complained against inefficient teaching 
in the name of crafts, things which children would learn better at home, 
thereby wasting much time that, in their opinion, could he more usefully 
occupied in the teaching of reading and writing and arithmetic, which, 
according to tliem, their children leally need This criticism was parti¬ 
cularly launched against the teaching of subjects like home science, agri¬ 
culture or spinning in the so-called Basic Schools, In some cases we also 
found strong resentment against the teaching of music and dancing in 
schools which was, however, more out of conservatism and prejudice that 
anything else Another point that we should like to mention here relates 
to what are called co-curncular activities There is a feeling, may be 
unexpressed and suppressed for fear of displeasing those who count, that 
there has come about an over-emphasis in these matters It is noticed also 
that the tendency towards what are ostensibly educational demonstrations, 
which cannot be called co-cumcular or extra-curricular activities, has 
also very much increased Much time is being wasted in ramps, 
Shmmdms, festivals, and other similar activities just to put up a show 
' without ever assessing as to how much real good they do to the students 
or the community It is true that this latter objection will hold good 
more in the case of city schools than rural schools, and more in the case of 
boys' schools than those of girls 

14 We have given necessary consideration to the various points men¬ 
tioned above regarding simplification of courses as well as other criti¬ 
cisms We do feel that there is room for some of these criticisms We, 
should, therelqre, like to make the following recommendations for the 
consideration of the educational authorities m the country 

At the veiy outset, we should like to give our full support to the view 
that the children should get in the form of a rich educational programme, 
including practical work, as wide and varied an opportunity as possible 
for their physical and mental development In this connection we would 
like to sound a note of caution m only two lespects First, the widening 
of chldren’s interests is as important as maintamn^ a judicious balance 
between dilJerent interests and activities In striking this judicious 
balance a sense of discrmmtwn between the primary or basic and the 
secondary or aimliarf values and a practical sense of priority must 
jlwoys be kept Secondly, it is always preferable not to undertake a work 



fdtksr tim do it inofmtly oi m a hotch-potch way It relates to the- 
teaching of academic subjects as much as to the teaching of piactical 
arts, It is dlso oui om that before any mh actmties as jimke a 
^mral rmtmt in the local pojouktion, whatem my be the cause 
of suck resentmntj are introduced in the school, an attempt should be 
mads to educate public opinion and mn over the dissidents and also the 
pace of introducing the activities objected to might be gradual and the 
methods of introducing them tactful The leason why we make tins re- 
commendation is that much haiin w'oiild be otheiwise done if the school 
becomes unpopular in the local foinnmnity Wc aie (juiic suie that the 
teachers, if they are ciriticnt, imbibed with a spirit of service and are 
men of character, in couise of time, would come to conimaiid a position of 
infliience in the local population so that advice tcndeicd by them is not 
rejected Here wc would also point out the need fni creating in our 
schools a healthy nioial eiiviioniiicnt (OikIikivc to chaiacter building. 
Acquaintance with the essentials of tliffaent icdigions, and with what is 
contained in religious and spiiitiial liieMiiiic, as well as the reading and 
hearing of siiih litciatiirc would he a gieat help m the chaiacter educa¬ 
tion of the cliildicn and in in(nl(,itiiig in them a spiritual approach to 
life ife, therefore, recofiiinend lliiil ediMltoii/il iicliiulm m schools 
should include such programmes also as wuld help the moral uplift 
of the students 

15 So far as smplificatwii and rtiodifi(aiton of rorm at the primatj 
and the middle stages is mceriml, our leionwwidatwn is that this aspect 
of the (juestion must he Ihorotiglily ewiiml We think that by iiite- 
giating infoiinaiioii lelatiiig to what aie called 'Social Studies' or 'Gencial 
Science with the teaching of language a good de.il of simplification may 
he possible The contents of dilleicnt couises should also be examined 
with a view to finding out tlie possibility of making them free from loo 
many unnecessary facts and details without, however, in any way mini¬ 
mising then usefulness both as me,ms to piodiice right appioaches and 
thinking on the siibjeits toiicemcd and as means to give all the iiifomia- 
tion that may be (niisidetcil csseiuial foi the (liildicn keejuiig m view 
their needs, inteicsls, and iiieiiLil development It is vciy irapoitaiit to 
hear in mind iii tins (oiineaion iliat aliei ail fiom an educational point 
of view asscmhliiig lai ts in the minds ol the stiidenis is much less im- 
poitant than eteaiiiig attitudes and ajipioadies and training the think¬ 
ing and awakening the (iiiiaiisity of the young A veiy important 
principle of sound cdiuatioii is that the chcciliilness and happiness ol 
me child, Its enthusiasm and uige to think, act and experiment, and its 
nealtli and vigour are not allowed to suder under the dead-weidit of 
curriculum, textbooks and examinations 

16 Wbile conadmng fc quesuon o! the simpMcatioii ud modifr 
cation m the courses tlieie are two other facts that have drawn our atten-' 
ion The first is regaiding the elimination of history and geography as 

substituting in their place what is euphemistically 
a ed Social Studies' Without, in any way. questioning the need and' 
por ance of Social Studies', it has to be pointed out that it is very 
approach as well as content, from history and 
think the knoMge of systemic 
^ essential as that of any other 

niw/oif, tee would lemmertd that both at the primary and' 
le stage in suitable form and content knowledge of these Ituo' 
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basic subjects skuH to our children At the secondary stage^ 
also, at least I'n the first two years, the s'tndents should get an opportunity, 
i£ not to add to, at least to refresh themselves m what they have already-' 
I learnt When w say that Ironi an educational point o£ view it is not so- 
Inuch' the facts as the attitudes .and insights into them which are im¬ 
portant, we should not forget 'that ithese much desired pttitudes andl 
insights cannot be created in a vacudm and that their only media are the 
ducts and experiences of life TheiejoUj Mcrrijiksis should be not so 
mch on the dmmlwn of jadts as on thm siftingj selection and fresen- 
tahon While recommending the teaching of history and geography as 
regular subjects, we ^re conscious of the objection that may be raised' 
against the pioposal on the ground of increasing the students' burden 
But Our feeling is that if proper attention is given to the sifting and' 
selection as well as presentation of facts, to which we have referred above, 
and necessary simplification and rationalisation are attempted, the total 
burden of the tliiee subjects le, history, geography and Social Studies, 
may not be too much In any case, we do recommend a close examina¬ 
tion of our view in this respect 

17 The Second recomenktwn that me mhe in this connection is 
that our cowses in peral education up to the semdaij itoge should be 
ilmou^lily emined milk a mm to maliing them less acdcmu and 
routine and mote general in the real sense oj the tern, so that tliej mj 
111 fact simei in giving to the students an afpwach to and insight into 
the alain of societj and iB problems, therebj mproiiing Ifm under' 
standing of tim Then there are subjects lie home science, agriculture 
and other craft couises which, m our opinion, also need examination in 
order to see that whatever is taught to tnem is not only scientific but also 
such as can be practised in Indian conditions We also recommend that 
the prescribed courses should he flexible enough to leave necessary room 
for local adaptations as well as individual needs 

18 The last point to which we should lie to refer concerns the 
optionals in the form of diversified courses ofleicd under the Multipuipose 
Higher Secondary Scheme The diversified couises generally introduced 
in multipurpose and higher secondary schools are technical courses and 
courses in agnculture, commerce, home science and fine arts Out of 
these, the fust three are consideied to be suitable lor boys' schools and 
the last two foi girls' schools There are no water-tight compartments 
as such, and some boys’ schools have opted for the course in fine arts and 
a lew girls’ scliools for commerce, It may be noticed that the courses 
meant for boys' schools are pre-vocational m as much as they provide for 
a preparatory training to the boy if lie proposes to join the correspond¬ 
ing vocation In the case of the courses considered to be suitable for girls, 
It is the girl's role as a home mater that appears to have been kept in 
view ’The course in home science appears to have been framed, there¬ 
fore,'chiefly with a view to preparing girls for home making Similarly, 
the course in fine arts, though it may lead to a career as an artist or a 
musician or a teacher m the related subjects, is chiefly meant for bring¬ 
ing out a girl's artistic talents so that she may beautify her home and 
make her life richer and more attractive 

19. Though a vast majority of girls undergoing secondary education 
Will be home makers;'many of them are hkely to lake to some vocation 
or other in addition to home making, either because they will have to- 



4 »ntribute to the lainily income or because tiiey will want to put the 
^education they have leceived to wider social use A few, who may not 
marry, will need to take up a vocation as a means of livelihood lor 
'these reasons, Ik iimsiftd cour^^s for gnh sUi ato hs frirntml 
as m Ik mu of kjs, Even the coiirae in home sqence, as we have siij- 
jested in Chapter X on Vocational and Professional! training for Women, 
will have to be organised in such a manner that in ^ddition to preparing 
gjrls as home tnakeis, it will give them piepaiatory training fni vocations 
such as house-keeping for institutions, catering foi parties, care of chililien 
in the nurseries etc. Taking into consideration the various vocational 
-opportunities open to women, we should like to suggest that some addi¬ 
tional diversified courses of pie-vocational nature, siiitahle for gills, will 
'have to be introduced in our miikipuipose schools attended by gills. We 
-would recommend the following 

(i) Secietarial courses to include pre-vocational triiiiing in corres¬ 
pondence, filing, typing etc 

(li) Courses useful for secretaries of organisations and olice assis¬ 
tants which should include tiaiiiing in taking notes, writing 
minutes of meetings, giving press reports, maintaining 
accounts, corresponclence, etc, 

(lii) Courses leading to social work ol various types 

(iv) Crafts like leather work, tailoring at an advanced stage and 

other home-crafts which could be taken up as part-time 
occupation. 

(v) Courses in education leading to training as pre-primary or 

primary teacher or Social Education Worker 

! 

2(1 No Change Suggested m the Existing Pattern of Education 

Erom what we have wiitten in this chapter it should be clear that the 
suggestions that have been made by us are such as fall witbn the general 
tramework of the existing courses and could be easily integrated into it 
In tkt sms our frofor^Ij tuouid not imply any iipetkn^ of uny exist- 
iwg pflttsm of courses lukh if is ottmftd to mbs in the couniry and 
mth nikh em from tk foint ofm of girls' edmtwn m are m full 
agreemenf What we liave recommended is to make that pattern a bit 
more useful m the interest of education generally and of girls' education 
-in particular We are also of the opinion that educational authorities 
should carefully watch this new pattern of multipurpose higher secondary 
courses during its implementation so as to assess if the objectives that lay 
behind it are actually being acheved or not pecause, there already exists 
a feeling, howevei rarely expressed it may be, amongst Working teacheis, 
educationists and educational admimstiators of the country that ilie 
'multipurpose courses at the Higher Secondary level and not fulfilling the- 
expectations with whicli they have been introduced We think tliat 
here is a question that calls for dispassionate examination. We need 
'hardly add tliat such a watchful and vigilant attitude is what is required 
ifor the sound educational development of the nation, 



CiiAPm IX 


TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


I. Women as Teachers -It ^ geiicially admuted by educationists in 
all countries that -women are better fitted by naUne, aptitude and interest 
to teach young diildien and to guide adolescent girls, The care o£ the 
young IS one of the tasks for wluch they aie biologically fitted and in 
teaching they arc able to transtei their mateinal instincts, even if in a 
diluted form, to a wider field, Theie is no disagieement between educa- 
tiomsts of the East and the West regarding the view that the education 
of young children-both boys and girls-shonld be entrusted to women 
who, by nature, are endowed with the three major qualities essential for 
teaching, uiz, "die desire to teach, something to teach and sympathy witN 
the young" 


As teaching is a profession that rs efficiently handled by ivomen, the 
whole of pre-primary teacliing may be said to be m the hands of women 
in almost all countries including ours Primary education is also mainly 
in the hands of women teachers in all educationally advanced countries 
but not in ours While more than 95% of primary school teachers in 
USA, about 80% of primary school teachers in UK, more than 70% 
IE France and 50% in Japan and Australia are women, only about 17% 
of primary school teachers in India are women 


At the Secondary stage, loo, women teachers pieponderate m most of 
the advanced countries, In US A about 70% of the teachers are women 
In UK, France and Australia, their percentage is about 50 In India, 
however, only 19% of the secondary school teacheis are women 


2 Eaiher Recommendations—The need foi having moie women 
teachers for piomoting the education of giils has been stressed by the 
various Committees and Cornmissions appointed by the Government from 
time to time The Hunter Commission, which suneyed the whole pro¬ 
blem of education, recommended, as far back as 1882, that "rules ^be 
framed ^to promote the gradual supersession of male by female teachers 
in girls schools ' In 1929, the Hartog Gommtllee recommended to the 
Government that "women teachers are needed not only for the teaching 
in girls schools” In 1929, the Hartog Committee recommended to the 
best teachers for the primary classes in all schools In the social condi¬ 
tions of today a school staffed by women will inspire greater confidence 
in the parents and make them more ready to send then children to such 
suiools The Abbot and Wood Committee set np in 1937 made a' 
categorical statement to the effect that women are better fitted than mem 
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10 be pruMry school te-icheu hi tk j'ml-lFrti Edimmal hmlof- 
Mfil mi dl I 9 ii popiilaily known as the "Saigent Plan”, the need for 
having an increased niiinbci of women tearlieis at various stages was 
irecoinmendfid as follows 

"A particulaily uigeiit need is that foi a vast increase in the mini 
hei of Liaiiied women leadieis, apait from' the pre-piiniary 
schools, wlicie all tcachcis must be women, at least 11/5 of 
the tcacheis In piimaiy (liimor basic) schools and one half 
of tlifin ill middle (Senini basic) schools ought to he 
women" It was also lefoiniiieiKlcd that inanicd women 
and widows shniild he iiicreasiiiglv employed m the piofes- 
Sion suite it is being icalistfd that iiiariiage dul motheiliood 
provided a liackgioiind of knowledge tint! experience winch 
is of iiiestimalilc value to women eimlisted until the care 
and tiaiiiing til the young ” 


The kondmy hhiuition (.oimmi (hllMil) have also agreed that 
"so far the luiiseiy and piiiiiaiv stages aic (oiueiiieil, woiiicn aie bettei 
teachers than men In ieg.iid to middle stiiools also a comidfralile body 
of opinion IS in lavoiii of gniiig aiiipk uppoitiniiiies foi women to be 
employed as teaclieis in these iiistitiiiioiis ” In spite ol all these iccoim 
mendations made to the (loveiiiiiietit dining the last eighty ycais, the 
supply of women teadieis lias not kept pate with the giowth of education 
and our cliaiigiiig toiiccpts of the pioblein 

As stated m eailiet fiuiptcis, wc have been deeply eonceiiied at the 
very low percentage of gills atteiiiliiig sdionis and the extent of disparity 
of enrolment as between lioys and giils at vaiions stages One of Ik 
min mm for hig /iig n ilii iwti-mt!(iljilil]i of Ik lefjrnd nmkr 
of women lenckn for cdiKitlioml w\(iiiilm^ llieie is universal agieC’ 
ment on tins issue and iluic is, thodoie, no need to disiuss it We aie 
here more (oiKenied with an analysis ol (lie existing situation in this 
respect and ilie remedial iiie.isiiies lo he adopted to imieasc the supply 
-of wijmen teachcis 

3, The Piesent Posiiioii-Hie staiisiirs about the niitiibei ol women 
teachcis employid in I'Kih-f)? aie giseii in the following table It will 
be seen that, m l‘)fi(i-W, out ol 7,l(),f)')7 piimaiy sdiool leatlicis in the 
country only 1 , 21 , 2(11 oi 17 Ho weie women At the middle stage, out 
'of 1,66,547 teadieis, 11,011(1 oi IH 1% weie women At the secondary 
stage, out of a total of 2,05,576 teachers, only 31),111 or IPJi, 
were women At the collegiate stage, out of 'll,0()l teaihers, only about 
1608 or 11% were women, 

Looking at the distiibiition of the number of teachers in educationally 
less advancecdStates, wc find that tlieie aie only 417 women primary 
teachers in Oiissa as .igainst 24,395 men teadieis and only 1,540 women 
primary teachers m Rajasthan as against 15,103 men teachers In UP, 
'there are 7,444 women pnniaiy teachers as against 72,052 men teachers 
Js vast dispaiity also obtains in States like Assam Biliar, Tripura, 
Manipur and Hiiiiadial Puidesli. On the othci hand, in the more ad- 
jjneed States, like KeiaLi, nut of 4(1,577 leacheis at the priraaiy stage, 
mIO aic women, m Madi.is out of 83,f)(i9 teadiers, 27,031 are women; 



.md ill Bo*i, onl of 1«SI leaden, !1,S* >ie «« At Ik 

■■secondary stage also, the position is discouiaging RaiTOii has jW 
f omen 'teachers as against 1,981 men teachers, Onssa has 285 as agains 
3,007, U P has 1,517 as against 2061 men teachers The same trend may 
'be observed in Slates like Assam, Bihar, Tnpun, Manipiir and Himachal 
Pradesh In comparatively advanced States] the propdrtion of women 
'teachers is larger Kerala has 6,651' women teacher? against 12,151 men 
deachers at the secondary stage and Madras has 1,536 women as against 

36,127 men 



TARIRKo^ 
Numk ef tmJiM iii Miiary) Miiik 


Primary Middle 

States - ' ■ - - -- -- 

Men Women Total Men Women 


I 3 3 4 5 d 


Andhra . > < 

63 j 295 i: 

3,758 77,053 

3,408 

1 , 013 ' 

Assam . . 

18,107 : 

1,471 20,578 

5,493 

762 

Bihar . 

4 S)S<>I 

3,656 49,217 17,061 

1,38? 

Bombay. . . 

' 85,359 21.598 UOfi ,957 : 

! 0 , 2 IO 

7,918 

Jammu & Kashmir 

2,091 

399 2,490 

1,374 

303 

Kerala. . 

28,867 1 

7,710 46,577 

7,946 

5 , 23 ^ 

Madhya Pradesh 

- [ 40,479 

4,020 44,499 

13,688 

1,638 

Madras. • 

1 56,488 

27,081 83,569 

3,145 

1,6771 

Mysore. . 

40,802 

7,851 48,653 

10,015 

2,214' 

Orissa I . ‘ > 

' 24,395 

417 24,812 

3,143 

2I6 

Puntab . . 

18,457 

5,310 23,767 

5,320 

2,177 

Rajasthan 

15,303 

1,540 16,843 

7,813 

1,521 

Uttar Pradesh 

72,952 

7,444 80,396 

17,096 

3 , 43 ^ 

West Bengal . . 

68,191 

3,907 74,098 

7 ,M 3 

876. 

A &N Islands 

41 

19 60 

9 

2 

Delhi 1 

1,869 

1,392 3,261 

731 

539 ' 

Himachal Pradesh 

Ij6i6 

158 1,774 

825 

97 

LM. Islands 

> 26 

2 28 



Manipur . 

1,995 

53 2,048 

373 

5 ‘ 

Tripura . . 

2,123 

246 2,369 

404 

53 

NEFA . 

280 

10 290 

70 

2 

Pondicherry . . 

' ^ * 535 

223 758 


* 


INTIA 


5,88,832 I>2l,2d5 7,10,0971,35,467 31,080 


♦Includes Higher Secondary Schools also 

The figures for 1956-57 are as supplied by Ministry of Education m December 195S 
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High Schools* 

Umvcrsmi;s& Colleges 

Matriculation passed 

Total 

..t 

Men Women ' 

Fotal . 

Men Women Total 

Man Women 

Total 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

WJi 

13)959 

2,206 

16,165 

3)371 

293 

3,664 

20,09a 

2,940 

23)030 


5)401 

755 

6,156 

663 

46 

711 

6,861 

1,410 

8,271 


n, 3 i 5 

700 

12,015 

2,461 

134 

2)595 

39 ) 44 ! 

2,500 

41 , 94 ! 

30)128 23 j 39 S 

5,952 29,348 

5)562 

649 

6 j2h 

55)441 

14,816 

70,257 

1)877 

1)738 

504 

2,241 

' 333 

84 

417 

2,603 

497 

3)100 

13)178 12^4 

6,651 

19,105 

1,476 

437 

1)913 

21,918 

11,207 

33)125 

I 5 ) 32 S 

5,968 

1,539 

7)507 

2,414 

220 

2,642 12,264 

2,009 

14,273 

4)022 

16,127 

4)536 20,663 

3,104 

735 

3,039 23)267 

6,115 29,382 

12)229 

6)045 

1)535 

7)580 

2,100 

248 

2)340 

KA, 

NA 

NA 

3)359 

3)007 

23s 

3,242 

493 

29 

522 

4,804 

366 

5)170 

7)497 

14,296 

3)054 

17)350 

2,310 

310 

2,620 

46)845 

10,667 

57)512 

9)334 

4)984 

50Q 

5)484 

1,871 

216 

2,087 

13)709 

1)438 

15)147 

20,528 24,761 

4)547 

29,300 

4)394 

413 

4)007 

66,188 

9,642 

75,830 

8)019 

18,285 

4)323 

22,608 

5)310 

506 

5,816 

33)342 

8,227 

41,569 

11 

33 

22 

55 







1,270 

3,036 

i, 5 o 8 

4)844 

1,283 

269 

1)552 

3,831 

1,728 

5 559 

922 

657 

136 

793 

51 


51 

1,066 

138 

1,204 

378 

441 

30 

4 ?i 

47 

I 

48 

511 

77 

588 

457 

381 

53 

434 

72 

5 

77 

546 

113 

669 

72 

33 

2 

35 




5 


5 

41 

126 

45 

171 

36 

5 

41 

73 

7 

80 

1)66,547 1)66)443 39,133 2,05,576 

37)353 

4 ,y 

41,961 3,52,809 73)897 4 ) 26)706 


i Moic Women Tcadipu R(’(|iiiU'd»lt li appaiciU Iioiii the ftb'hve 
analfsis that ilif mnnhei o[ uoincii teadieib mplii^ed i', n] mimII iit 
peseat and tlwt thcic li an iiigent nerd lor iiicie>biiig the piopnition 
(il'woraeiiteadiei^, paitldilailyatihe piiiiiary level Scvcial othei 
coiisideiation^ alMi have led us to (Otnc to the same concliisioti In 
Chapter V, we have stated already that the appointment ol women 
leadieis in pumaiy sdiools will jtieaily iiuuMse the emolmeiit ot 
As pointed out by the IJfotoir Crmmlkr, “Any iiiipetiioiis attempt to 
bung girls into hoys' sdiools witlioiii adpcpiaie Mlcguauls and without a 
leasotiahle piopoitioii ol women teadicis would put llie dock hatk and 
do moie liaim than good," The apjioiritmciit ol moic and moie women 
teadieis in sdiooli, theiefoie, licioiiies essentia! Besides, gnls who aie 
admitted to schools aie olteii ssithdiawii hy p.iienls as soon as they 
readi 11 oi 12 ycais ol age, Iieciuse lime am no woinrii leadieis in the 
institutions to Innl aftei them ai Midi a (iimal peiioil I1ic Committee, 
tlieieloie, stioiigl]' led that lU'is pininn) mIiodi should have an adetiiiaic 
niimbei ol women nieinlieis on the stall \llien Dioie leadiCis aic not 
available, at least one luembei ul the stall should he a woin-'ui In the 
miJclle and sctoiitliiy stages also we feel, as alii.idv disiiissed in Cliapiel 
VI, that not only should time he a huge piopouioii ol women leadieis 
iinepaiaie schools fni giils Inii also iliai fheie should he women leadieis 
111 mixed 01 cocdiiiational sdiools in look alto the iiiteiests ot giiK 

Even at the seeoiidaly stage, ilmclme, the loiintiy will need a veiy luge 
iiuiiibei of Woincn tcadieis fIV, llintfiji’, awmml llidt ik kk 
Goiieiiiiwts \lwulil Ink eigoioin iiKYniiiei In iiificfh" tin onljiiit of 
iiloiilsn teijckii ml In ciiijilo]' iktii iii iimeeneg lo'/'ilm? ui ikt Ik 
esisting low n| imiirii imlim n iiiHotliiilif itiiwl in Ik 
mi! fiitm ml /lunig/it m [ml iiji In (k liiit>cl\ uvmmiilM k Ik 
Sfligciit kfoil One ol the iiiipoiiaiii ineasiiKs to he adopted foi the 
piiiposc would he to leiinit as mans women leadids is nossible when 
vacancies aie heiiig filled m ap|iiiiniiii(iiis iie lieiiig iiiadi to posh, newly 
created 

5 Requirements ol Women Teadieis foi the Second and Tliiid 
Plaus-We have so fai destiibed in veiy broad and gciicial teims our 
iMieasiiig need foi women teadieis In tins context, it would be iiitu- 
cstmg to lefei to a study made by llic Planning Commission on a lequest 
fflade by this Committee This studs deals with the estimated lunnbei 
of women teadieis required foi the lemauimg period of the Second Five- 
Yo 2 r Plan as well as foi the Thud Five-Yeai Plan This estimate has 
hoen pieparecl after studying the whole piohlcm of cleiiiand and supply 
of teadieis at vaiious levels and the icqimi'mcnis have been estimated 
¥’otely loi the Second and Thud Plans The bases foi the cslimatcs 
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are^tlie recent trends and probable clianges that might occur l\\ them 
during the next lew years The requirenienls as^estiiflatKl are iiicjicated 
M below. , , ‘ 


TABLENOIX(r' 

I’ ' , r , / 

&lMtes of Horn Twkis reiiuti;ei /dj Sm^ atti Thr^^ Pks 


R^miiniQj 

'Perejotige' 

Third 

- n—r 

1 

Percentage 

psriod of 

ofwamm 

Plan 

ol',women 

No of Wonisn teachers (accord' aid Plan 

teachers 

(ill 

tqaohers,' 

inj to Stages) required ' (m 
thousands) 

'' , 

to total 
'No'(if 
teachers 

thousands) 

— _ 


Priraaiy school teachers 

fin -9 

iS 6 

2524 

* c 

35 5 

Middle school teachers 

200 

in 

25 s 

21 2 

Seoniaiy school tcicliera 

II 4 

in 

150 

21 2 

College teachers 

284 

125 

346 

14 s 

Tfltil 

10414 


295 35 



Grand Total of all Women teachers 4005 lakhs 


This calculation is based on the lollowing assumptions - 

( I ) For the Second Plan period, the targets, pel cent boys, dO 

pel cent gills or ()3 per cent ol children in Primary classes 
will be achieved 

( II ) The overall tcadici-pupil latio will he 13516 

(ill) Theie will not be any ma]oi shift in tire policy oi recruitment 
of teachers for staffing the piimary schools 

, (iv) For the Third Plan, m the 6-11 age-group' 100 0 per cent of 
boys and 613 per cent of girls with a total of 80 5 per cent 
Will be in school 

(v) The overall teacher-pupil ratio 111 piimary classes will be HO 

as against T3316 in the Second Plan 

(vi) The target ixed for secondaty education will be achieved 

(vii) The target for the Third Plan would be on the basis of the 

existing trend in the expansion of educational facilities and 
based on the Education Panel's recoinniendations 

I 

Tins estimate expects only 26 5 per cent of women teaclieis at tli? ^ 
primary stage and 212 per cent at the middle and secondary stages to' 
(le emplofed by the end of the Third Plan Though the percentages 
cannot he consideied satisfacloiy, the position will have improved to 
some extent The jiro&b hefoie us, tksjm, is lo see Im em h 
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diftiflffiil Htm&fir 'of tmsn teacher m aclully k kougfit into employ- 
mint during the coming yem, For this purpose it would be necessary 
to study, in the first instance, the leasons which are responsible for the 
existing shoitage of women teachers 

6 Reasons foi; Shortage of Women Teachers-There aie 
several reasons why a sufEcient number of women have not 
been found to come foiward and take to teaching, It is 
true that the conseivative attitude of the people, the social customs 
prevailing in most States, and die (hue of parents to settle their 
daughters in life through marriage raihei than to train them for voca¬ 
tions, discourage women from taking up gainful occupations Rut there 
is a definite change in these attitudes and an increasing number of girls 
are now anxious to take up suitable jobs which will occupy them until 
such time as they get married or even afterwards to enable tliem to 
supplement the family income. Nevertheless, iheie is still an objection 
to die girls' leaving their homes or living away from their homes or in any 
way allowing their work to interfere with wliat is considered to be tljeir 
primary duty which is that of a home-maker, Moreover, the> conditions 
in our villages aie such that it is extremely difficult for even adult women 
from outside, leave alone young girls, to find suitable accommodation and 
to feel a sense of security It is not easy for them to be accepted readily 
as a part of the closed community of the village and to be made to feel 
at home, so much so that girls who have been trained as teachers preier 
to lemam unemployed in towns where they belong rather than seek 
employment in rural areas, where conditions are unattractive though 
vacancies may he available. 

Apart from the social difficulties, economic factors are also responsible 
for the lack of* a sufficient number of women teachers A basic 
educational qualification of the completion of the middle school is the 
minimum requirement for teachers, and in several areas it has already 
been raised to the completion of the secondary stage Most parents hnd 
it extremely difficult to meet the cost of Middle or Secondary education 
The training is also too expensive as it necessitates living in hostels, the 
cost of which IS often prohibitive, 

Even where parents are wilhng to make sacrifices in order to give the 
necessary education and training to their daughters, a major difficulty is 
that suitable training facilities are not available within what may he 
considered reasonable distances from their homes Practically all 
secondary schools and colleges for girls and traimng institutions are 
suituated in urban areas and girls belonging to the rural areas, however 
anxious lo obtain education, have either to go without it or be bold 
enough to join a boys' school Tins is particularly difficult in the conserva¬ 
tive atmosphere of rural India Thus it is that we often find that there 
IS a surplus of trained teachers in certain areas, mostly urban, while in 
otheis, there is a shortage because there are no opportunities for educa¬ 
tion or training available to local women 

This uneven distribution or lack of mobility expresses itself in still 
another way In some States like Kerala and Madras, we Were told that 
there was a surplus of women teachers and suitable jobs could not be 
found for them because even the rural areas had a sufficient niiraher of 
women teachers This suiplus of trained women, however, are unable 
to take up jobs in other States where there is a shortage, either because 
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o[ the language difficulty oi becauje of parochial feelings or such other 

(liffieulticSi 

Ill more recent times, we find that theie Is also a tendency on the part 
of the younger generation to look upon teaching as a last lesort to be 
selected only when nothing else more suited to then,tastes is available 
Partly because of the poor remuirerfition and paitly b,ecaiise of the pro¬ 
fession wiucli.has spelt a poor status in spite of all that js said to the 
contrary, girls, are anxious to tgke up careers which appear to them more 
attractive and glamorous. 

These varied social, economic and psychological leasons will have to 
jie taken into consideration anil adequate remedies Will have to be 
devised'to'hVetdoie''them, if ilte ejcisting slioitage of women teachers 

istobemetv ’‘ 

i * \ ' 

1 Measures to be taken to increase the Supply of Women Primary 
Teachers-If we desire to inaease the existing supply ol women teachers 
in the light of thercQuiieinents of -the Second and Third Plans, referred 
to earlier in paragraphs, we shall have to adopt-a number of measures 
to overcome the social, economic and psychological difficulties that now 
prevent women from taking fo teaching as a career,*,Obviously) some of 
the measures that will have to be adopted m this respect would be appli¬ 
cable equally fo men as to Women. Tnis is an old problem iti'educational 
administration and this is not by any means the first pccasidn when it 
is being discussed 'Much has already been said by several other Com- 
mittees and Commissions on the significant role of the teacher in educa¬ 
tional development, the need' for improving his general condition and 
status and'the necessity for winning his whole-hearted' co-operationMn 
all plans of educational development. Various measures have' been 
suggested for improving die economic and social status of teachers and a 
number of recommendations have also been made regarding qualifica¬ 
tions, curriculum and training, and staff requirements of training 
institutions etc The standards in regard to the naming, recruitment 
and conditions of seivice of teachers prescribed in the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Central Advisory Board ol Eduation in 1943, 
read along with the changes made in subsequent years in the light of the 
Reports of the Indian Universities Commission and the Secondary 
Education Commission represent the minimum compatible with the 
success of a national system of education We aie in general agreement 
with these recommendations which are too well-known to be repeated 
here We should, however, like to lend our full support to the following 
two recommendations which, in our opinion, are of extreme importance, 
if a better type of person is to be attracted to the teaching profession and 
the standards of education are to be laised. 

(i) Tmliers’ Sulunei-Among the problems that immediately 
concern the teacher none is moie important than that of 
his salary, which is pitifully low Due msihatwn should 
k giwii to the tncrem in the cost oj king os it okom 
todaj ond the piesent scales o/ fay of ike teachers should he 
suitably lemei The recent piecemeal levisions made by 
some ol the States under the Government of India sdiemes 
for raising teacliers'salanes do not meet the minimuin 
requirements and the pioblem has to be dealt with com¬ 
prehensively and wulifliit delay ffe also feel that he 
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should be no disttnUm between the scales of . paf and 
allowances paid to teachers in Gomnmnt and Local'Board 
or Municipal institutions atjd those that are paid to teocheis 
working undej pimte managements 

fiij Triple-benefit Scheme for Teacheis-With :i view to enabling 
t^ithers to discharge dlily'theii family and civic reSponk- 
bilidbs Without anxiety about tlibir future and to' give therh 
security (if service, the Secondary Education Commission 
recommended that the tuple-benefit schefne called ihe 
Pensm-ivnivPiovident Fund-cwfOrhmHnu Scheme,be rnade 
applicable to evei-j ^teachei who is, employed permanently 
in an inslitutioii We feel that tbe.Goveinraenti'jtioujil 
follow this up and sec that this or a similar scheme is raaile 
applicable to all the teachers 

In the course of this Repoit, however, we arc confining ourselves 
mainly'to silch measures as have to be taken in order to bring about a 
steady increase in the number of women teaclieis and as will induce inoie 
women teachers to work in riiial and other areas where the shortage of 
teachers w very acute. 

I 

ilnaease of Training Facilities for Women Teadicrs^The first 
recommendation that we have to make on this subject is that'an inccase 
of training facilities for women teachers is essential m several parts of 
the country As the position stands at present, it cannot be saitl that 
there'13 an overall shortage of tiaining facilities for women The exist¬ 
ing,position 18 shown separately for men and women teachers in the 
following tables. 
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, ,It, fill ie seei) fr()in tlie jV'cJri trr^^ that' the existing arrange- 
in ^the^ country proyicle > ■ i a i." ol 97,761 eiementaiy school 
itepcl}ers/and 15il seconda^ ju' > The iltiihber of i^onien 
whp.are selected comes only ui duout'27 5 per cent lor the 
'dementfiry stigpnd iM] or 30 cent for 'the' secondary 'The 
percentages of ^wtien’trainees ard larger tliaii those of<the^ total number 
(Of women teachers' in the’ cadre is a wliole These sfatisfics"would 


naturally leacj to i> conclusion that the^existing training facilities for 
women are adequate, ijuf |t has to he pointed buf that theseistatistics 
'CDticeal two, significant delects, m tlie exping siliiatibn The first is fhat 
ithe existing, training facilities for women teachers' are unequally develop- 
d ip the dijerent paifs of the coqntry, In sqme states, thpie u a^vefy 
ilarge number ot,truning ipsiti'qns |o| wqnien, so that ^thde is a surplus 
pduction of trained teachers apd’a problem of unemploymeht is treated 
In others, there is an acute shortage of tiaining facilities and trained 
women teacheis aie not available to the extmit required Ifc, tlmjm, 
reckmnd that imdiste steps should be taken to set uf addiimal 
inmng mlilulwits jot tilotnen kaclisis ni all those aieas of the coiiiiii)) 
dele fl slioHa^e exists at present 


, 9, The second difficulty in the existing situation is that the, average 
iiraining institution for women is a fairly big institution Bigger train¬ 
ing institutions cut down the overhead costs and, from that point of 
view. It may probably be correct to have a few big training institution's 
Tather than a large number of small ones In respect of women teacheis, 
however, such an, arrangement creates a difficulty As stated eajlier, 
iparents are unwilling to send their daughters to places, distant from hprae 
and women also are generally unwilling to stay fai away from their native 
place for the long period of one or two years which is required for their 
itraining It lias been lightly said that the sure way to spread education 
amongst w'omen is to deliver it on, their door-step. We, therefoie, feel 
that people would have less,iesistance to sending their daughteis to train- 
ung institutions if they were to be established withm easy accessible 
'distance from their native place We,'theiefo}e, lemmeni that the 
average imimg mtititims foi minen should k oj a jairlf smll six 
and that an attempt should be mde to start at least one such {raiiiiiig 
nwhliilion for putnary teacheis in eoeij district 


i We are also of ojiinion tliat a combined unit of high school and 
a , training college for primary teachers is a better unit fioiii every point 
of yiew_ I'tpediices overhead costs and makes it jfosslble to have a bigger 
.group of workers, especially in rural areas. It makes a pie-selection test 
of would-be women' teachers possible ,and also assists ,in discovering the 
aptitude for teaching which high school girls may have or even helps in 
-creating It. Jfej therefoie, lecomend tliat trauiHig mtitutm foi 
pfimij teacheis and girlf^ secondary schools should be Moped 
together as a combined institution whemr possible and especially in 
rural ateas In all such units, it would be, advantageous to have a 
primary sthool also, partly as a feeder to the High School and partly as 
a practising school for the trainmg college 


11 Since most of the women primary teachers required for the Third 
Plan will have to work in villages, and as it is a recognised principle of 
education fbat training must be imparted m an enviionment which is 
very similar to that in which the trainee will he lequired to work latei 
'on, It is generally agreed that the training institutions for pimaiy teacheis 
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will liavfi to be located in rural aieas But liardly any action is taken 
to impleinent this reconinieiidaiion in piactice. In the case o£ women 
teachers, howeves, it is absolutely' iietessaiy to lot'ate their training 
institutions in ruial areas, ife, iktlare, mmini tkt a dstmnd 
ejort simicl k mde to locale ik (raining inslilniions for mttisti 
jinttifliy (wc/ieis in rurai oreiw, As far as possible, all new nistimtions 
to be started in future should be located in rural areas only. 

12. Sraiing Women ^eadicrs for Rural Areiis-As stated earlier, the 
shortage of women teacheis is ym great in ml areas and the main 
problem in primpy education today is to secure women teachers for 
villages. Women, belonging' to the masses and imtalareas are not 
educa(ed. Women froni the tirban’areas bnd upper ind middle classes 
ate'eilucate^ but,tbey are hot willing to'serve in villages ior'certain 
leasons whiA luye Been referred to earlich This is ihfi existing dilemma 
to which wMiave to find a Mon ’ ‘ ' 

In our opinion, there can be two solutions for the problem-one short' 
lange and the other long-range, The shoU-range solution is to induce 
111 ban women to go to villages by offer of concessions and fadlitaes, and 
the long-range solution is to train up village women belonging to the 
masses to work as teachers Both these programmes will have to be taken 
up and developed simultaneously during the remaining part of the Second 
and the Third !ive-Year Plans 

(I) Inducing women iedcliers (iiilio com mstly from urkwms at 
piessnt} to mh in rural areur-From this point of'view, we make the 
followingrecbmmendatlons- ' ' 

(a) dccomoMon m Rural ms-One of the main difficulties 

experienced by women teachers in rural areas is the lack of 
suitable accommodation The Government of India, m 
their scheme for expansion of Girls’ Education apd Training 
of Women teachers, have given a high priority to this 
aspect and we found that most of the States were' eager toi 
implement this sub-scheme f«recommend that adetjuate 
provisioti be made in the Third Plan for providing mnten 
teachers mih (fuarters, as far as possible near the school 
The same acco^mmpdation difficulty is experienced hy women 
personnel engaged in other developmental activities It is 
suggested, therefore, that gs far as possible, quirters for 
women teachers, Gramhtkj Women Social Education 
Organisers, Mukk^aSevikas, etc, inay be combined or‘be 
piovided close together. It is also suggested that'Hostels 
may be staited for women teaclieis and other women workers 
in central places from wlieie they may be able to go to 
schools etc, in neighbouring villages during the day return¬ 
ing to ,the hostels in the evening These arrangements will 
alsp add to the sense of personal security of the women 

(b) In Older to encourage non-resident women to work m lural 

areas, we suggest that some soii of a village allowance he 
given io such women as an mkcement 

(c) Husband and Wife as Teachers -W have come across n 

number of cases where both husband and wife afe working 
as teachers, but at different places, fe suggest that ihej 
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may Ijc eiiiployed a^ icadicii in iiiial ^dionls ,tiul pimcil 
lo^sllmr in m nni h sme pke. This nmipncni mj 
also l)s mouragd hf ofemg Bml klmmnt io mw 
of icfioof mtm to fiwli/y ihameks as kchm or as 
school mtkefs, 

1 

(II) Training tooindii from rural aim as ifiac/itfii.-Whilf it li tin- 
avoidable at present to olfer iiiduceiactits to urban women to go to work 
in villages, the problem will not really be solved until we tram np an 
adequate number of women from rinal areas to be teacheis. From tins 
point of vimv, we make the following recommcndations’- 

(a) In mjilopg mtiwi tmlws) piefmce shoulil almjs be 

'given to peuons (loiii luial areasj denever available , 

(b) Where the mmiraum qualification for leauitment is the com- 

pletioii of the Secondary school, women from rural areas 
are placed at a great disadvantage because secondary educa' 
tion is not yet as satisfactorily developed in villages as in 
towns We, iheiefoie, recomend that girb from rural 
aim who have passed the Middle school or an equivalent 
exaMinatm should be recruited as primaij teachers 

(c) In selecting candidates for admission to training mhtulms, 

girls from rural areas should be given preference 

(d) ;1 large number of scholarships should also be instituted in 

training institutions for women teachers to be awarded to 
giflf from rural areas only The amount of the scholarship 
should be such that the trainee should not be required to 
seek any other assistance to maintain herself at the 
institution 

Two other recommendations made m a different context are also 
applicable here (i) Middle school and secondary education of girls will 
have to be developed in rural areas as recommended earlier m Chapter 
VI, and (ii) more training institutions will have to be established in 
rural areas as recommended earlier m this Chapter 

13 Special Comses foi Adult Women-Wc aie awme that in order 
to step up the percentage of women teachers in the country, no single 
measure can be sufficient A number of schemes have to be drawn up 
and put into execution What no sweeping measures could at once effect 
may then be accomplished by a miiltipliaty of schemes, each contributing 
a little It has been estimated that there are about 8 crores of adult 
women in the age-group 18-45 today This includes a good number of 
widows, deserted and destitute women Some of them have had educa¬ 
tion up to the piimaiy stage, some up to the middle stage and a few up to 
the secondary stage, but the rest-tlie big majonty-are practically 
illiterate Such of these women as desire to be teachers may be selected 
and educated in special institutions (details of which have been dealt 
With in Chapter XI) and then admitted to suitable trainibg courses of 
teachers Scholarships and other facilities lequiied may be extended to 
these women 

i 

14 Age Relaxation-Ill view of the present critical shortage of women 
teachers, we recommend that th^ maximum age limit for eiViy into 
service may be relaxed as greatly as possible in the case of women 
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tmhs The rckalwn should he mile up to iO or 45 ym of qg- 
at least We have noted that the Ministty of Education has chawn the- 
attention of State (ioveiiiiiieiits to tins and some Stale Governments, 
have aheady leliixcd the af^e lemiiienieiits. We aic lonlideiit that tins 
oieasuie will enable a luiinbei of adiiltl women to take to teaching after 
the completion ol their geiieial education and tiaiinng In tins con¬ 
nection me also tiiggmi iliiit Ike age oj lehiement my he extended tO' 
6dm all pumled llw leiiiliei ts phjmlly and otlmm-jit 
We aie siiggestiiig tins altei taking into aciouiit the expanding aeod 
for qualified aiitl expciieiited teachers 

When women of an advanced age aie icmntc'd as piiniaiy teacheis 
hv lelaxiiig the conditions legauliiig the nnniiiiiiiii age at the tune of 
recriiitineiit, aiiothei piobleiii is cicatecl The existing rules of pension, 
provident fund oi giatuity have been based on the assiiniptioii that a 
peison'would ouhiiaiily |oiii Goveiiiiiieiit seivite at the age of 25 oi sO' 
and retiie aftei a seivicc of 25 to it) yeais at the age of 55 Uiidei these 
lilies, the women who will |()in seivice at a late age will not get adequate 
piotcction foi then old age 'Ihis is a pioblem ioi expeUs and we 
cannot make any specilic lecoiiiiiiciiclilioiis on the stil)]e(t IFe should, 
liomiei, like to ^eijunl flimnineiit lo liiiur llii\ jiiolikiii exatnmi 
ml to mb' mil ipniiil piouimi foi wiinni Iriidins idio imild he 
leimted lit a Ink age and to see that they get adctpiate protection loi 
old age in the liniii of a pension or some niodilied toiin of the iiiplc' 
benefit sdicnie that we have ic'ccmiineiuled elsewlieie 

15 Financial Assistance duuiig the Pciiod of Tiaming-We 
lecommend tliati in oidei lo atiiact inoie women to the teaching 
piofessioii, it mnlil he ihuihlc lo exempt all women Imim in the 
hiiiiimg nnlitiiliim joi pumiiiy leathii\ fwiii the pnyiimt of Itiiim 
feel In lesped of miilaiy leuihni, Iwimei, only tim mineii iiaiim 
dose jtiKiidiiiih liiiee an iiiionie lielow ii \peiifieil letiel ilioiild 
be exenipled fimii the piiymenl of inilioii fees 

We liiiilid lecointiieoil tlnii an iiileiiiiiile titiinlin oj Kkohslnpi 
siwuld he mliluled iti nit /iciiiiiiig mliliilioin so that all women 
tiaiiiecs m need would leccne adequate financial assistance Lo cow 
their expciiiscs, olhei than tiiitioii fees, while inidei training 

l() Selection of Ttaiiiees-Ii is iiciessaiy to iinpiove tlie existing 
piocediircs loi the selection ol ivciineii tiaiiiees as well as tilt' quality 
ol existing tiainnig nisiiiuiioiis il the stanclaids ol leatlinig aie in be 
improved 

(i) ftC'SWefhfm-llie fust question foi consideration is the 
basis of selection toi (lainiiig We aie of the opinion that suitable 
pupils, paiticiilaily fiom iiiral areas, who wish to become teaclieis 
may be picked out diiniig ilic last two years of their Middle school or 
j^mndaiy coiuse Foi tins piiipose they may be given opportunities 
ol and of tcncliing pupils of lower classes We 

lecomniJ^^d that such pupils who are cainiarked for tiaining may be 
given liee ^^^“■^daiy education They may also receive special scholar 
ships, if they pt^'p-ned to woik in iiiial aieas Tins selection should 
always be done into aernunt the candichtes' altitude 

interest and smtalii teaching This inetliodl ol 'Advance selection' 
has the advantage oi' fbat iiiteiiilmg tiainees, befoie joining 



tKiiiiiiig schools 01 colleges iie likely lo make good Tlieie should also^ 
k no difficulty loi, these pnpds in seeming admission to training mstitii 
tions after the successful completion of their scjiool course i 
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(ii) Setoon-When'selecting candidates foi' 
institutions should not only give consideration to' 11 n ii.i , 
and the minmiiira educational (|ilalifications prescr' ii >' I' il * 
give thought to ihe backgiound of the trainees The piohlemys not only 
to select as maiiy^({ualilied women a^'possible but also to select such pi 
them as would be m a position to sewe m iiiral' and oth^i'I s]ioftage 
aieas Candidate who belong to rural areas or who have relatives’there, 
who have an acquaintance with village life, 'who have knowledge ol 
village cialts, who appear capable of adjusting'themselves to a rural hie 
dioiild be given a prior consideration We are also of the opinion that 
adult women, particularly widows and others who may have to lend for 
•themselves, should,receive special attention The fact that they may 
have obtained the basic qualification' by taking, up condensed couises 
and appealing puvately foi examinations, should not go against them 
The recoiimendation ol such camhdlates by voluntary oiganisations 
engaged in women's welfare work should add to the suitability of then 
selection After tiaining, these women can moie easily be exjiected Lo 
seive 111 rural aieas We iiiiderstand that, during the remaining years 
of the Second Plan and m the Third Plan, a few thousand Gim-Smhj 
who are employed m oigamsing Mafiik Mankk; MmiJis etc, aie 
likely to be gradually iclcased as and when voluntary effort on the part 
ol eslabbskd iMik MnnM takes over these functions Tins 
oppoitiinity should be seized by the educational aiithoiities to take 
ovei these young women as piimary school teacheis and subsequently 
send them for training A huge majority ol the Gmtn-Smk have 
matiiciilation qualification, and moie important still, they have lived, 
and seivcd in iiiral aieas They would oidmaiily possess an expeiiems' 
gild an approach which would he most suitable foi teaching, 


17 Impiovemcnt of Training Institutions foi Women-Om attention 
has been invited to Cue fact that the existing conditions m training 
institutions are not always satisfactory As training is extremely vital 
in the development of education, it is necessary to improve the standards 
of training institutions as greatly as possible Fioni this point of view 
we make the following lecoinmendatioiis, 

(i) Adequate provision foi hostels should be made in all training 
institutions, especially those for women We, fkte/oie, lequcst ikl 
Gomnmt should tak immediate steps foi jmision of hostels in alt 
ili/mng estahbshmenis Rented accomodation iniiy he pomM w i 
iimtmal masure 

The necessaiy budget provision for construction of hostels in Govern- 
raent institutions should be made as early as possible hkntarf 
Oigmmtm conducting Mining institutions Jor women should k 
miM either by a grantmii m a loan which would cover the total 
cost ml k inteiest pee, if possible 

In all naming institutions it is necessary that the memheis of the- 
staff should also'live on tire campus in ordei to hung about a closer 
relationship between the teachers and the trainees It is theiefore, 
essential to make adequate provision k staff qiiaiters in all tiaiumg 
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institutions TMs need kcom moie iiigeiit in the case of women 
teachers, Iffi; timfm, imtnml tk( slefs on tk Ims iniiM 
cbova for lioslels should also k arfojted in so far as (he fronision oj 
staf ijuartifs is mcemi This becomes almost indispensable foi 
tiaining institutions located m rural areas. 

(ii) Ill training institutions, residence of trainees is ordinarily conn 
pulsory Willie tliis is desirable m the interests of training, it can also 
cause hardships to women who have respoiisihihties in their homes. 
Ws suggest that, in snc/i spedat cases, tins rule mf be relared and a 
more liM foltcy follomi 

I 

(iii) It often happens that women have to nurse very young chiklTcn 
at the time when they are selected for tiaining We, tlierefoie, recomend 
ihat in ell Imining institutions for women teachers, arroipnents should 
be made for a credie which will lake care of such cliilim 

(iv) We are of opinion that training institutions for woim teachers 
slmld male prmon for instruction in Fine M and Home Crafts 
Steps should, therefore, be taken to make such provision in Government 
institutions where it has not been made. Adequate giants-in-aid should 
also be provided to private institutions to enable them to make this 
piovision 

18. Prepaiatory Classes-As a considerable niimbei of women 
teachers are required during the Second and Third Plans and as an 
adequate number of candidates with the usual academic qualifications 
are not available at present, we feel that traimng institutions for primaiy 
teachers should be encouraged to develop pieparatory sections attached 
to them Adult women whose educational qualifications are not up to 
the prescribed standard for admission to training should be first admitted 
to these preparatory sections and trained through condensed courses in 
such a way that they would reach the standard presmbed for admission 
to tiaining m the shortest time possible, Such preparatoiy sections should 
be attached to private institutions which are more suited for this work 
If no private bodies are available, they may he attached to Government 
institutions Liberal grant-in-aid should be provided to private training 
institutions conducting these classes Some aspects of this problem will 
be discussed in a later chapter on special educational facilities for adult 
women (Chapter XI) 

19 Coadimg Classes-The Committee is also aware of woincs who 
have obtained less than the required minimum marks in some subjects 
and who are consequently not admitted to regular training institutions 
In such cases, we recommend that special classes of 3-6 months’ duration 
should be arranged and the women given the needed coaching They 
should then be admitted to regular training institutions 

20 ParHime Courses-With all the ineasuies suggested above, it may 
still not be possible for a number of women to take up training We, 
therefore, agree with the suggestion that as a short-term policv, part-time 
courses should be made available to women who could spare a little time 
and with necessary training take up teaching as part-time workers Such 
part-time courses may be airanged in the morning or evening It will. 
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of course, 1)6 iiefessary to extend the total'period of training, ^uch pan- 
tune studenueachen should also he eligible for some stipend during 
their period of training, and, if such stipend is given, they should under- 
tab to, perform the duties of a teacher (on a part-time basis) for a 
minimum period of three yeais. Similar recommendations have also 
been made by the Secondary Education Commission. 

21, Placement Cento-Other measures will also have to be taken 
for enhancing the number of women teaclieis, We suggest in this con¬ 
nection that every training institution m the country should set up a 
'placement centre' where trainees will be lequired to legistcr iheii names 
for employment as teachers It should be the function uf each centre 
to locate the vacancies for which candidates aie to he recommended. 
Sucli centres should collect and supply relevant information regaidmg, 
prospective candidates to the employers Thfc centres will recommend 
suitable names to tire employment authorities of the scliools functioning 
within the jurisdiction of the centre The Government should issue 
directives to all managements and other employment authorities to avail 
themselves of the services of these centres lor filling up vacancies in their 
institutions We expect this will go a long way in living up a good 
number of women teachers after completion of their iiainmg 
•> 

Sometimes, candidates Invited for interview do not even have the 
money to travel, So they fail to attend the inleiviews and are not 
selected In Japan, the employment exchanges give financial help to such 
persons-sometimes as a grant and sometimes as a loan whuh is to be 
recovered on employment We mmmii Ikt me mM spem 
of this tyjie shorn he kof ted for dl jyersons, and especially for women, 

22 Demand and Supply Lists-We are also of the view that the State 
Education Departments should maintain up-to-date lists giving the 
supply-demand position of teadiing personnel and should satisfy itself 
that a sufficient number of women teachers have tictually been appointed 
in the dilfeient institutions taking into account the number ol larancies 
occuring and the number of qualified women available Tins list should 
be forwarded to the Central Ministry ol fiiiLaipi annindly within thiee 
months of tlip re-openmg of schools The Central Ministry, aliei con¬ 
solidating the information every year, slioiild take necessary action to 
improve the position of women teachers, wlieiever necessary 

25 Pait-time Teachmg-As tlie conditions stand at present, part-time 
employment of teachers is discouraged, with the lesiilt that women who 
choose teaching as a piolession are required to put in whole-time services 
This often interferes with their responsibilities at the home and conse- 
Quently several women eschew teaching altogether We believe that, in 
the present circumstances of tlie country, it would be wiong to depiive 
the educational system of the services of sucli women We, therefore, 
strongly recommend that conditions should be created which will enable 
women to manage then responsibilities at home as well as to do some 
teaching wot It This is possible only if the system of part-time teaching 
ts adopted in our schools on as large a scale as possible There are a 
number of women who can spare two or three hours a day for teaching 
Without neglecting their homes To make the suggestions practicable, 
such teachers should always be mixed with legular learliers and the time 
table drawn up very carefully We discussed with Heads of schools the 
masibility of employing women teadiers on a part-time basis, but many 
(Express themselves against such part-time employment on the ground 
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, We have been asked by the Goveriunent to examine (he possibility 
and the method ol eiicouiagiiig a largei niimbei ol women to gq into 
vocational trades by pioviding suitable vocational training as a part of 
their foiinal education or tliiougli special courses designed foi adult 
women 

2 Before proceeding to examine the problem in detail, we wish to 
discuss one oi two questions which were raised in the coiiise oi our talks 
with paients and others, in regaid to women taking up employment It 
was several times pointed out to us that il women took up employment 
sendusly, tlieie was eveiy possibility of an undesirable situation aiising 
111 wbirli they might not be able to give the requited attention to then 
childien and their homes We agree tliat for practically all women eveiy- 
wheie, and more so in our country, wheie a veiy lew lemain immaiiied, 
the iiphnnging of cliiklien and the caie of the home is a pnmmy function 
and iiiidei no ciraiinstances should they neglect then duties But we are 
of the opiiiiim that without any dislocation of the home, women can easily 
spaie a few hoiiis eveiy day for outside activities, which would develop 
then minds, interests and careers They can nioie easily be lelieved to 
take up such work, if the drudgery of the Indian home is i educed and 
liome-hie simplified, and if men take a larger share in the responsibility 
of running a home, as we think they should, it theie is to be real com¬ 
panionship and pattnersliip between husband and wile In ojier, the- 
lore, Ikt mmn mij k ennbkd to (ittend to Iken kom poferlj, as 
M (IS to tak tij) some mM emplopent, m (eminienil first ihril 
/IS a pokey the einployinent oj wtnen on a paittme tans, deievei 
Icasihki should k accepted and mou and mie opporlimhes siwiild k 
ikom open to imnen tn the form of patUme lum/f, dick can k mdei 
lain in and outside the home At present few such oppoilumtics exist, 
with the tesult that many women who are anxious to take up some gainlul 
employment aie unable to do so We consiclei the provision of sutli a 
facility to be mqst important 

3 Another point which was biouglit up fairly frequently, was whether 
in an overpopulated country like ours where all active young and adult 
male workeis are not fully and gainfully employed, and where even those 
who are woikers are often under-employed, it would not lead to greater 
unemployment among men, if women entered vocations in larger numbers 
It was, tlierefoie, argued that the problem of employment of women and 
giving vocational training to them for procuring |obs, is of secondary im¬ 
portance from the point of view of the national economy We do not 
think that there is anything wrong m the trend of women entering voca 
tions, especially when the percentage of women in employment is so low 
Men and women employment-seekers belong to the same labour force and 
ill the larger inlerests of the society it does not make much difference whe- 
diei the job goes to a boy or ajirl, to ,i man oi a woman, for whoever 
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gb It lenders the services expected of hini/her and makes a contribution 
to the family. As such, the competitive aspect need not be emphasised 
too much Further there will be a large number of vocations where men 
and women will not be competing Again with the industrialisation of 
the country and development of trade, commerce, social and other services, 
the number of women workers will have to increase in dilfereht occupa¬ 
tions It will, therefore, not be difhcult to agree with the view expressed 
by the International Labour Organisation in this regard m respect of our 
country m "The need for vocational training of women is beginning to 
have the support of public opinion and the lines of development for the 
future aie becoming mcieasmgly well defined" 

4 We are confident that given proper encouragement fbr girls and 
women to take up vocational education, the so-called social prejudice 
against increased paiticipation of women m economic activities outside 
the household would automatically vanish and the number of women 
workeis will increase all round, resulting m a greater production of 
national wealth and an assurance of better living standards 

5 Women’s Need for Imployment-lL is our view that normally most 
women m our couniiy prefer to occupy themselves with their homes, and 
that they take up jobs outside the home only when compelled to do so 
by circumstances In the changing economy of today it has become in¬ 
creasingly necessary for our women to take up suitable employment and 
earn a living Hitherto, it was only the women of the working classes 
who shouldered the responsibility along with the men, of providing for 
the family, while all others who belonged to the middle or upper classes 
confined then activities to then homes, whidi occupation was considered 
the only and proper vocation for women Several reasons have now 
brought about a change A bulk of the families have an income which 
15 far below what is compatible with minimum standards of living, the per 
capita income per annum being about Rs 275 On the other hand, with 
the spread of education these minimum standards are rising along with 
the costs and the field of what may be regarded as necessities of life ij 
ever widening It is difficult, theiefore, for the women to remain silent 
and apait, without making whatever contribution she can to the family 
income, and give better comforts to her family 

I 

Besides, marriage at a very early age is much less pievalent than it used 
to be and there are now an increasing number of girls waiting sometimes 
for several years to find suitable husbands m a position to support them. 
There are also in every family other women like widows and others who 
are deserted, dependent on the family and adding to its burden All 
these women should not only not remain practically idle, having no 
homes of their own to look after, but should he enabled to support them¬ 
selves as consistent with self-respect 

Looked at from another angle, it seems but right that every girl 
should have the opportunity to express her individuality and aspirations 
by taking up whatever career her aptitude and interests lead her to, be¬ 
sides that of looking after a home The education she now receives en¬ 
hances this desire in her, not only to run her home efficiently, but also 
to look to other ways of expressing herself and of keeping an independent 
outlook, which often shows itself by her taking up a job and getting a 
measure of economic independence, 



in 

Moieovcr, for the implementiiuoa of the canons development plans, 
large numbers of trained women are required to work as physicians and 
surgeons, nurses and midwives, health visitors and compounders, teachers 
and school mothers, librarians and social education organisers, social weh 
fare workers and labour welfare officers, gmmk and other soaal 
workers, stenographers and typists, telephone operators and receptionists, 
assistants ^clerks and so on Tins indicates that a considerable number of 
women will be needed in the coming years (Planning Commission's esti¬ 
mated number of women personnel for tire next 1 years is given in chapter 
XVll) and, therefore, there is an urgent need for encouraging the entry 
of more and more women to gainful occupations so as to enable themito 
participate in all suitable projects of national reconstruction, 

6 Women in Employmcnt-*Mam Conclusions of Labour Bureau’s 
Study-It would be relevant to mention here that the Labour Bureau 
Simla, in collaboration with Labour and Emplovraent Division ol the 
Planning Commission, has made a useful study of the pattern and trends 
of employment of women from 1901 to 1956 Tins study surveys the 
employment position of women, compares it with the position obtaining 
in other countries and gives its conclusion. The mam conclusions arriv¬ 
ed at are given below 

(i) “On the basis of an international comparison of women's em¬ 

ployment, it may be stated that with the rising tempo of 
industrialisation in the country and the consequent develop¬ 
ment of trade, commerce and social services, me number of 
women workers is bound to increase and this number will 
specially inciease in the tertiary sector of the economy. 
Moreover, the changes which are taking place in our social 
attitude would help accelerate women’s employment in all 
spheres of the economy We see an increasing number of 
women employed in private and public offices m different 
kinds of services 

(ii) “At present the percentages of women engaged m industry and 

services are 7 and 114 respectively These participation 
rates are most likely to increase and the professional and 
technically trained women will have a larger share among 
their total numbers 

(ill) “The more recent trend m industrial growth has been the 
establishment of medium sized units and it is hoped that in 
such iimts there will be sufficient opportunities for employ¬ 
ment of women" 

7 Some Difficulties in Girls taking up Vocational Training-Voca¬ 
tional Education for girls and women to equip them for taking uptpeafic 
occupations is relatively a new concept in our country It is a matter of 
comparatively recent development'even in the West The problem of 
devising suitable courses in vocational education in this country is a 
difficult and complex one Difficulties arise because the existing system of 
general education has been carried on for generations with little regard 
to the needs of industry and commerce The mam object so far has been 
to secure 'Literary Education’ Complexities exist because of the lack 
of co-oidiiiation between training facilities and requirements of the coun¬ 
try The traimng facilities lor vocational education are also inadequate 
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as theie art only >y(il] iintuiitions loi ililleunt LukK of \o(aiioiis in sucli 
a vast country as this, with a popnlatioii ol osu 'll) (uncs We also liiid 
that the vaiicty and niniilnn ol aiailalile (iiiiises aie iiisullitieiit to jiiceL 
the lequireinciits Nt‘t,dli‘ss tf) s.iy, the iininbei ol gnls and women tak¬ 
ing up vocatiomil tiaiiiiiig is extumdy small and umipaics pooily with 
that of boys and men 

In legaid to siith i[iiestii)iis as tlu hpc ol ciiiplnyiiieiit to be taken up 
01 living away lioiii lioiiic loi piiiposis ol soiaiioiial ediiralioii, the family, 
inamly iii the Inwei (lass and middle daw iiiioinegioiips, is olten guided 
by the toiiiiiiiiinty li idiuoiis and its sonal and iiioial opiiiioiis ait bioiiglit 
to prevail on gnls Wiy nitcii they aie piivented lioiii taking up any 
sort of tiainnig and tin) hast to k iiiaiii as sihiit sptitalois ol the iiiisinies 
of the family, It is not sinpiiMiii;, ilieieloie, tiui many gnls do not get 
oppoitiinilits to join sDiiie votaiKiiial (oiiise oi oiliei 

AiiotliPi KMsoii IS dial gdicialh giiK lodk to iiiauiagi loi then hitiiie 
and, tlictefoie, gist up ih(‘ idea ol sotatiotial edinaiioii whnhiruy involve- 
two (11 three yi.im ol tianimg In addiiniii to tins, dieic exists an nil- 
deiiiahlc apathy among a iiiiiiiliii ol ilieiii in legaid lo their iMiiimg foi 
a]ol) 

Ihittliit, gills studying in piiiiiaiy oi seiondais (lasses aic iiot'bn 
position to go ill loi any t)p( ol soialioiial ediKation hetaiise of the 
ahseiue ol ladluies 1 he oppoitiiiiiiKs loi gnls in UKational aliiratmni 
are iiiietpial, Iiisily lioni the iiiiiiieinal point ol view and seroidhy liom 
the type of the ediKatioii nnpaittd In the lase ol boys, liicic is piovision 
for tiaiiniig loi all the lields and levels oi noik, but in the ease of girls, 
training is piovidid only hii a veiy lestiiittd iiiiinixi ol tiades oi occupa¬ 
tions Many of the scioiidaiv sdiiiols iii the (oiiiitiy have not iiitiodnced 
vocational siil)|e(is kn study In the sdiools wlieie snth siil)|C(ts have 
been iiitfodined, gnls tend to sehti liiiniamsiit siilgeds ,iiid veiy olten 
exclude sneiitx oi iiidiistiial snlijeds lliis happens in the absence of 
piopei giiidaiKe seivnis to help lliein to (oiisidei their (‘dinatmiial stage 
preliiiiiiiaiy to vih iinimd iiaiiiiiig 1 he getidal edmatioii, as a uile, alsm 
conditions llieni iiioie loi Imiin nuking iliaii lot leiiiiiiieiative piiiposes, 
which again is a Innidnap lo iluiii Iksides, nieasiiies of assislaiitt'm the 
foiiii of stipemls, li(e aiioiitinodatiom tieesliip eu, extended to giil 
students aie iitteily imiihipiate iinl iiisiillideiii to ittiad a huge iiiiinber 
of them loi tiamiiig We have obsentd that in most of the States theie 
IS, in piacti(c, a Iniid ol piepiilKC lesiiltiiig in (Oiisideiable lestraiiit on 
woinenmi the excuise ol then voiatioiis and this iiaiiinvs the employincni 
market foi women to such an extent as to distoiiiage them flora undeitak¬ 
ing systematic tianiing 

Tlieie is above ,dl a gicat luiinbci of nnemployed men m the field' 
and this limits the extent of women's enir) into most of the trainmg 
courses suitable foi botli of tliem 

f 

All these fattens have been lesponsible iii one way or anothei for 
adversely affecting the position of women in vocational education Girls 
have not been given siillicieiit iiitentive to piepaie loi employment 

8 Need for an All India ‘nuvcy-Wc me ol the view that no pro- 
gramme of vocational edmation will smceed unless it takes into aecotmf 

local vocational cdiitatioii needs Imlistmenl of full coopeiation and 



participation oC^faiious inteiests like agnuiltnie, inclustry, coinnieice etc, 
is very necessary to determine and draw up suitable scbemes ol vocational 
ediicalioii We consider, dieretore, that a thorough investigation regard¬ 
ing local needs, types df training,courses 'Tequiied to iheet the demand, 
extent ol participation of boys and girls as well a? of men and women in 
such courses, factors affecting the access of a larger number ol girls and 
women thereto etc, is an indispensable pre-reqnisite to,the introduction 
of any such scheme or schemes which lay claim to meet tlie,ieal needs of 
the country ' 


9 The International Labour Organisation (1958) lias made a useful 
study in this connection and has submitted to the Goveiniiicnt of India a 
report on the condition of women’s work in seven Asian coiiiitries includ¬ 
ing India It lias been recommended therein that" (i) The Governments 
concerned should undertake, a systematic survey' of vocational training 
needs and opportunities for giils and women (ii) The appropriate 
authorities should analyse the use made by girls and women of the exist¬ 
ing iiaming hicilities in an effort to detciniiiie the factois nhidi liniii 
access by giils and women to all types of facilities and to encourage wider 
use by them of all types of facilities (ui) That on these bases the appio- 
piiate authorities should foimulaie plans and piogrammes loi the training 
of gills and women which would inter aha 

(a) promote the vocational tiamuio needed to (leielop earning 

skill outside the home, 

(b) extend training oppoituniues for women for industrial, com¬ 

mercial and public service occupations in accordance with 
the developing needs of each national economy, 

(c) promote awareness of new opportunities and needs for women 

workeis in such fields as social welfare, nursing, chemical 
and pliaimaceritical employment and office work and of 
occupational shortage areas for which women might he train¬ 
ed, and 



Wc ncomcml tkt a tkoiougfi simj of vocational timning nesils 
and of mflojmnt oppoitimhes for womn k undertalm mmsdiatelj 
bji the Gomnmt until a group of experts and lepresentaiwes of concein- 
ed Mmstnes unth adeijuate time and ample resowces at then disposal 
Such ft siiweyj we are jiiiSj unit ducover the occupations available foi 
tmen in di}c)ent localities of the mntiji depending on the needs of 
the fliea, 


10 A comprehensive and coordinated plan on the basis of such a 
siiivey cannot be formulated within a short space of time There is no 
reason, however, why some action should not be taken at the same time 
by the Government to provide training coiiises and facilities to prepare 
women fot avenues of employment where iheie is cleaith of qualified 
hands and diversion into which it so patently called for We give below 
some of these avenues 



11 Kmw for Employment-Women in Iactories-“Women are 
generally employed in eMablishments wkie the atoospliere is congenial 
and job operations are less hardy. They are also suitable for unskilled 
jobs not involving strenuous manual labour,” In view of this, there ps 
good scope (or the employment of women in industries like textiles in thjir 
sub-groups-Jute, Silk, Colton and Wool-, in tea lactones, Match factories, 
Lac factories, cashewnut factories, Tobacco industries, Chemicals and 
Chemical products, Processes allied to agriculture, Paper and Paper pro¬ 
ducts, Pood except beverages, non-metallic mineral products, toy factories, 
electrical goods factories. Plastic industries, etc In big manufacturing 
industries where hard or strenuous working conditions prevail there is not 
much scope for employment of women 

12 Women in Small Scale Cottage Industries-This field is likely to 
offer a very large scope tor employment of women As gainful occupa¬ 
tions, these industries are most suitable for women, as women generally 
look after the domestic duties while men do all outdoor work This 
means women have not much time or inclination to spare for doing out¬ 
side jobs. But they would willingly take up any part-time occupations if 
such occupations are available as home industries. Since many of the 
cottage and small scale industries can be carried on as home industries on 
a part-time basis, we feel they can provide profitable avenues of employ¬ 
ment for women 

The types of cottage and small scale industries for which women may 
be suitable include tailoring with embroidery work, knitting of woollen 
garments, lacquet work, thread ball-making, leather work, commercial 
art, fruit preservation, preparation of pickles, packet mabng, toy making 
on a cottage basis, preparation of sweets, iice products, dal products and 
dairy products, manufacture of earthen wares, ceramic goods, hosiery, 
sports goods like shuttle cocks, preparation of mats, plastic goods on a 
cottage basis, cane and bamboo products,^perfumeries such as scented hair 
oils, cosmetics, udubathies and manufacture of matches, soap, ink etc, on 
a cottage basis In many of these fields some women are already working 
either through individual efforts or State aided establishments 

The question, therefore, arises how employment can be created for 
women in these industries The ComttUs is of the vm that it is not so 
mch a ijueslion of finding men for jobs already milahle in these felds 
as that of mting new emplojtnent oppcrtmities through organisation of 
suitable prodneiton units 

In cottage and small scale industries women can either be self-employ¬ 
ed, employed through women’s co-operatives or employed under schemes 
for development of these industries to be undertaken by the Government 
or other public bodies including voluntary orpisations 

Wkmcr women me foniard to organise any such industry as m- 
dwidmlSj we lemmend that Government should provide necessary assist¬ 
ance and guidance histance may be in the form of loan, subsidy, supply 
of equipment on hire-purchase basis, supply of raw matend and adeijuate 
marking amugements for sale of the products Co-operatwes or other 
organisations may also be jielped in a like mnner We have carefully 
examined this question and are convinced that this field has a high em¬ 
ployment potential so far as women are concerned. )^e are aware that 
a large number of development schemes included in the Second Plan in 
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dus field have been going to be mipleiiieiued by the State and 
Cential Governments, But for the creation of employment opportunities 
joT women, there are not many schemes and if theie are some they do 
not take advantage of the existing possibilities and do not meet the long¬ 
standing needs Women are employed undei different sdiemes here and 
there as incidental requirements This problem has, therefore, to be 
tackled on a planned basis to improve the strained economic condition of 
the lower mimlle class and poor families, Wf, thetefofS/ fecomsni tkt 
the Gomnmnt iould fomuki a number of mall scale inklnal 
schemes edculatei to meet the needs of tiiomen in consultation imth the 
Departments concerned, 

13 Other Fields-Tliere are a number of other fields in which women 
are required to be engaged m large numbers, it our plans and projects for 
the Second and Third Plans are to be successfully^ implemented The 
study made by a group in the Planning Commission gives a rough estimate 
of woman-power requirements (summary m Chapter XVII)-ol teachers 
' at various levels, health personnel of different categoiies and welfare wor¬ 
kers etc These are fields of employment which are attractive to women 
who wish to take up careers in a serious way 

There is therefore good scope for i 

(i) training women in subjects like typing, stenography etc 

(ii) short term courses to make women job peckers fit for certain 

types of factory work as indicated before in our report, 
which may be started as adjuncts to factones as also existing 
training institutions wherever possible. 

(ill) training women as health personnel to meet the demand tor 

« doctors, nurses, pharmaasts, midwives, ajohs, sick-bed atten¬ 
dants, hospital almoners, ogcupational therapists, masseurs, 
dietitians etc. ' 

(iv) training women in teaching (treated elsewhere in the leport) 

(v) training them in small scale industries 

(vi) training them in cottage industries 

(vii) training them in soaal services for village level workers, 

Muhhya-SemkSj extension ofEcers, Gram-Seui/«if, etc 

H. At present practically all Government employment, and following 
Government, a good deal of professional and industrial employment is 
conceived of in terms of a whole-time daily occupation extending over 
the entire working life of the person that is to say a period of 30 or 35 
years helm tkt for a very large category of occupations it ts not 
necessary to conceive of them in terms of daily full-tme mrk and in terns 
of a life long career In order that women may be able to take full ad¬ 
vantage ot employment opportunities, it is essential that wherever this 
can be done without detriment to the occupation, part-time work and 
employment, extending over relatively short peiiods should be introduced 
As large a number of jobs and trades as possible should be sliced off from 
whole time employment and farmed out on a piece-wage system for being 
done either on factory sites or in their own homes by women It is under¬ 
stood that m Japan industrial establishments customarily get their jobs, on 
particular components ol the products manufactured by them, done on 




(ill) lliihc li,i(l('i iiniiiiiii‘( 'ViMiidih’ h iiiiiiimiiiii ['(liKdiiniul 
• 

(iv) t!i()\e lli.il i((|iiii(' (!iii\rM(\ as ih iiiiiniiuiiii 

('(lii(.iliiiii,il (|ii,ili[ii iiHiii \\i liase also jrivcii iii Uiaptei 
XVII i list III iiailcs 111 uliiili ti,iiiiii))» fiUiliiies at (lillnent 
k'vi'ls all ataiLtlilc iii ilillriiiil SntC', It uilI lie sirii tlittC' 
liiiiii iliai ,iilu|iiaii' iiaiiiiiiit l«tti!ili'‘s do iioi i‘\is( loi tliesc 
liadrs, Idi i\(iiii('ii If'/, lliniloir, \iij'!’n[ Ikl (m’liiimit 
dioiiW liilii' iimMiiiir mtiiDi h iiilililuml \riih 

jiii iinitin'ii III t\nliiiti liiiiiiiH'i mitiliition^ iniiljfn \t(iitin^ 
iii’iii liiilniHii (riilin III i’l/nihiiih \iiiliililr In umifiili 



l(i| VtKalioiial Tiaiiiiim wiih hnnaiv as Basil Qiialiliiaiioir liiuiiiiiff 
at this hi'l IS jtciinallv picMii iIiiumI, its iliaiiiin liriiif' mainly 
Hplfliatoiy ()[ aiitiiinin and alnluns with a vitiv in j^iudiiij; mid (iiientiiiK 
the pupils [oi voiatidiul iiaiiiiiifr as siidi at tlir middle sta^i'c In the (asc 
oUdiiltTOieii and in the la’ll' nl soiiu uI the ])ii[iiK tins ttiiiniiig will be 
™ It can be coiultnlal in siIkkiK dtiiiiift die day al()ii};Milt nl I'eneral 
wion In the lasc nl adult nntiKii we feel that tins tiaiiniig can be 
given alongside ol "iiiniiiniatiim edm i[ii)n" as it is nuiiily intendtd lot 
those who can stait life in the tanks ol lalioin Ibovision tsill have to be 
made for part tiiiic timises in a nmtihei ol lases Tiaiiiiiig will also have 
to he given in scvtial lases in tianiingiiim pioiliiitioii Ceiiucs 
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These coiiises can be oiganised in the foim oI vocational secfioiis of 
general, middle oi secondary schools or, in multipurpose high schools 
Such training will also have to be piovided in separate vocational schools 
or in appienticeship classes oi Training Centres or Workshops Day or 
evening continuation schools may also provide training on a part-time 
basis for adult women ' 

1 I 

In most western countries full time training of lA yeais in the fields 
of forameice, trade, mdiistuesiaiid home economics is provided at the 
lowei secondary (middle) level The pioportion of gals eiiiolled in 
iiidiistiial schools or lechnitiil selmols is small in these countries also In 
coiiiineicial schools, howevei, die propoitioii of girls is about equal or 
higliei than that of boys widi few exceptions In schools foi home 
economics the enrolment is, of course, entiiely feminine The same sort 
of trend contqiiies in our country also, with one dilfeience i c, the number' 
of gills cm oiled and institutions giving these types ol training is 
extiemcly small /Is mt c girls me entei mg commd coiiiieij l/iere/ore, 
m iiiggeil tkl ik mnbet ol seals available joi such coin set slmkl be 
iiineiisei aiii ojijioitunities ^ivefi for moK imM lo lake ujj these 
(iniiw Out attention has been dmn to the jad that gills me fiiidmg 
it (lijiriill lo secHie aimmn in Mjiecknics in some Ms We, Ikiefoie, 
siiggesl that uich difficulties should be removed and the jioljteclmcs 
ollenn^ coHises suitable for both bofs and girls should be made 
co-ecluealwiial We muld like to shess kie the need for giving a tlwrongli 
gioimclmg in mm winch ate intended to egbk woineii to take up 
secidaiial and adtiiinhtialwe woilj In work of this type not only it js 
neccssaiy to give tiaiiiing in the stills leqiiiied but naming should also 
be given in acquiring a ceitain degree of self-confidence, alertness and 
geneial competence In liandling matters 

18 The Committee has also one suggestion to make iii lespect of 
training iii home economics This traimng is primaiily designed to 
piepare gnls foi home making and the girls, after completing the train¬ 
ing, do not get any gainful employment except as leacheis We, dien’foief 
suggest that w the case of home economics the iiaining niaj be otgainsci! 
in such a waj that in addition In pteparing women for home making it will 
help llm to earn a living For this we suggest that while teaching home 
economics some toim o( specialised tiaining in sewing for the clothing 
iiKliistry, house keeping foi instilutions, catering foi hotels and restaurants, 
miiseiy caie etc, may also be given 

19 Pait'time Vocational Tiaimng witli “Middle and Secondary*’ as 
Basic (jualificalion-Depending upon the nature of the vocational tiade, 
we feel that it should be possible foi ananging part-time training for tins 
level, too, m appienticeship centres by giving training for 8 or 10 hours 
per week In a number of European countries most of the vocational 
education is part-time and much of it takes place in the evening We 
feel that foi adult women taking up training at tins level part-time tiain- 
mg for 8 or 10 houis per week in the evenings will be suitable and con- 
venienl and suggest that this airangemeiit he made, as far as possible and 
as necessary We consider this to he a most useful foira of vocational 
education It may be organised by giving pupils essential prcliminaiy 
tiainmg to make them of some value to employers They should then be 
du'ided into two gioiips, alternating with each other m institute and 
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employracin by suitable tunings Tliis sistern, besides giving leal voca’ 
tiona\ experience on real v/ork undei leai employment conditions, greatly 
reduces tne expense on vocational education It also offers the most 
effective form of tryout experience and gieatly helps in placement as in 
most cases the employer on completion of the training courses continues 
the pupils in'full-time employment, The actual working experience 
gamed under this system automatically recommends them to' other 
employers, if necessary. We realise that there are difficulties in securing 
the effective cooperation of the employei We are also conscious that 
the employer may try to exploit the pupils and keep them longer under 
part-time training These difSculties can be overcome by suitable effort 
on the part of heads of vocational institutions and their staff there¬ 
fore, feel that tbs system of fart-tm^ training will k most suited to 
. Indian uiomen and uie recommend that lbs tyfe of training should k 
exfandetl) as far as possible We are sure that this will encourage a large 
‘ number of adult women to take up gainful occupations 

20 As we go to the secondary stage, we find that opportunities for 
girls are further restricted and that they are left with the choice of only 
a few vocations We, therefore, suggest that more and more opportunities 
should be made available to girls and women at this stage also In order 
that a larger proportion of girls and mmen from villages and rural areas 
may be enabled to obtain vocational training, we recommend that training 
should be provided in boarding schools, where they may be given mm 
and board completely free, 

21 Vocational Training-University Stage-Universities have faculties 
or departments for agriculture, engineering, commerce, medicine etc, suit¬ 
able to women, but the number of girls participating in these courses is 
very small in comparison with boys fe suggest that as far as possible 
they be encouraged to take up these courses in larger number by ojering 
scholarships and other concessions 


The whole problem of professional training of women has been taken 
up separately in Chapter XIII 

22 Starting of Training Courses-We have stated earlier the need for 
determining the community needs for vocational education After obtain¬ 
ing full information regarding local vocational education need, it is left 
to the authorities to start suitable training courses Such training courses 
should invariably take into account the employment needs and this will 
have to be done by collecting information from the employers, from labour 
leaders, from workers, other interested persons and from personal inspec¬ 
tion of production 

fe are of the opinion that in the case of women, vocational mtitu- 
I tions should restrict courses of taming to occupations for which there is 
a local need sufficient to absorb them after training in the same locality, 
as far as possible When once the authorities have ascertained the types 
of training for which theie is local need, the next question is to see how 
the school courses of instruction will meet the need, The aiitlionties of 
the institutions should be able to satisfy both the workers and employers 
in tins connection 
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23 Guld'« SmkerWe liave noted that girls enrol in fewer fields 
of vocational training in comparison witli boys. In onr coiintry today 
there is one technical training place for every S-IO prosiectiye entrants 
and naturally the girl does not get it Besides, vocational guidance here 
is in a rudimentary stage and it is in most cases a family affair IFC; Ike- 
fore, suggfijl tkl vocdltoiid gunfance rert/icw k mnud on a mr 
scale and semes of palifiei 'Career Masterj’ be mie amkbk lo assist 
fuftls in choosing a jieH of tramgand select the afftojinate wcalwul 
courses, They should also give them full information legauliiig the facili¬ 
ties available for vocational ttaining courses They should also help iheni 
in seeking appropiiate employment after the completion of tiainmg. We 
have no doubt that if guidance services are extended to all giiK institu¬ 
tions, there will be marked improvement in the present position, 

% Cooperation between Education and Industry-We have so far 
dealt with the educational effort which consists m the provision of ade¬ 
quate facilities for training girls and women for diffeient occupations 
according to ascertained aptitudes We are now concerned with the effort 
necessary on the part of industry to provide the trained women with em¬ 
ployment This depends, to some extent, on the part that the Govern¬ 
ment should play m the field of cooperation between Education and In¬ 
dustry We have stated already the need for a thorough survey before 
formulating a system of vocational Education such as is required by the 
country Sudi a system can continue to function efficiently only by main¬ 
taining close touch with industry and trade leaders of Musiij should 
be gmen all facilities for formulating their needs in resfect of ^ualifcaiions 
of reel Hits and their aiuice should almys be sought for gimig proper 
guidance to trainees in regard to the oecufations for uihich training may 
be recfuiid There should be no difficulty thereafter for the trainees tO' 
get employed in the vocations for which they are trained 

25 Facilities for Securing Employment-Tlie success of any piogramrae 
of vocational education depends on the employment of the trainees im 
mediately after the completion of training courses The employment 
exchanges undoubtedly can help a good deal in this regaid Before giving 
suggestions for the enlargement of facilities for securing suitable jobs for 
women with vocational training, therefore, it is only appropriate to refer 
to the present set-up and functions of the Emjiloym'ent Exflunges in the 
country and the facilities offered by them for the placement of women in' 
various occupations 

26 The National Employment Service in India consists of a Directo¬ 
rate General of Resettlement and Employment under the Ministry of 
Labour at the Central Headquarters with State Directorates at the Head¬ 
quarters of all States The day-to-day administration of tlie Employment 
Exchanges rests with the States, the Central Government being responsible 
for laying down policy and standards for coordination and supervision of 
the Employment Exchanges TBe Directorate of Employment Exchanges 
at the Centre deals with all matters relating to employment exchanges 
under the overall direction and control of the Director-General This 
Officer is also in charge of technical and vocational training schemes 

There are at present 201 employment exchanges functioning in the 
country In every employment exchange separate arrangements have been 
made for the registration and employment of women In bigger exchanges 




We li.nc 111 ) (loulii ilm ilir nii|)liniii(iiisi'ivi(( Mill he of iiiiiih liflj) 
jn the pl.i(twill ol uiiiiicii m unioiis iii(ii|Miioih ll'c iii/ o[ Ihr iijiim 
tkt if lilt' hijiltmtiil hthtw\i\ dijii till' nf jimjt ihc 
kgnpmm nf tdr An iiit' nillul foi inlninw ihm, tii the 

fom Ilf fi loiiH, Aifli ii'ii/ III )iliii]’iilili' in iiiw vi\l(il)ni'nt\ if ihc imli 
ktf If A'lli'tl fill i'lHjilnjiiiiitl, i( ii'oii/d In II iiwjiil v'lnifc Ikf 
miili In' imleiiiijt 

27 One ol [lie iiuiii dilliuildi's wiiidi j(iils and M'dinen [.ne loiliy is 
the iioiKU'iiilaliilih ol hill inliitiiuiioii abmit Miiialile (.iircu (oi tliem 
Fe, tlimfow, feininmi! llial iiiwi') iiilmmltf)!] rnilwi Anilil he sel 
uf) in gnfs Hig/i klnitih ml ^Vioiiiinui V/iooh iiiitl iwi fiimij 
sckoohml nllin itlii'iilnniiil nnliliihniK; jn loh mi/l 'Iliese 
centies should (idled and iiiaiiilaiii all asailalile litdaiiiii' ieji;auliiii» (i) 
various (aiceis (iptii m moiiiui, jii) ilie uanniijt iiisiiuiiioiis m the 
neigliboiiilinnd i)i(|)iiiii^; \soiiteii (m ililleieiil (ncds, (m) Lniliiies aiail 
abHoi wniiieii lainiijt up iiaiiiiiiit loiihes, (n) m^Miiisaiioiis and luists 
o([criii(t finaiKial issiMame lu deMi\iii(,; ipils, (v) v moils i\pes id siipeiids, 
scholiiisliips and lid'sliips nadddi Im noiiieii 'iiid (\i),iiiipli))in(iil [iros- 
pects altei laliiijt up iln loiiise llie pcismi m tliaif^e of siidi mfoniia 
lion cenlies slioidd lie inadt hs|iiiiisi1i|{ Im dhseiiiiiiaiiii|.; ihis iiifoiiivation 
aiiioii [5 the pupils, sIh- should he in a pnsinon in i^nilde iiileiesled pupils 
in tins aiiiiiedion mill ilie lit Ip id the heads of iiisLitiitiniis and otlieis 


28 We aie roust ions ol the siimitj views wliidi iiiaii'f of oiii ptoplc 
hold in regaul to ivniiien in eiiiployiiient !l n evteediit^hi imlwrlant, 

tkiefoie^ If) (iiirfifiijf (/j//i|Miipn in nwlnlue jiiihlii nfimiii ftii iientinfr 

fnfei mdtii/m in o/lne? ml eilalMm'ii!') in wliirli wmen m nwili 
jmlj Unless this IS done a Liif(e iiiiinhei nltapableisonicn (and then 
giiardians) who ivonld liLe to woik will toiuimie to hesitate to seek work, 


29 We aie ,dso of the view that I'flitinlmnl ml iifniuiiji miilulions 
Wmien slmhl Imie tuiiiifii ((jioisrilois to lielj) moineii flum appio- 
Fiie mm 1 hese (otiiiuilois will he mme elledive ni tlieii work if 
m tlosc loripciaiioii with tlm olfiteis of the Faiiploynieiu Scr- 
eiz, Yotitli F.iiiployineiit Offireis aiul Adult (aniiisellois who provide 
TOcitional giinlaiite to jidi ,seekeis 
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30 We also suggest,that fof tiOMsn^should 

o^^anisnsgfik meuonfmnces'to/ic i'* ' '< Jfmnjf Iks 

inslitutwns and their ^iiardms mtli the ' ' 'Unities open 

to llm and the ijudijicatwns te/jumi for them, , 

31 With a view to giving Ml information legariling careeis open to 
women we also suggest that the Omninent should prepare/besides pam¬ 
phlets; a nutnbei of caieer films and film strips on occupations dvaikbk 
for women Detailed information about types of occupation being intro¬ 
duced or enlaiged iindei the development plans of the country should be 
disseminated among educated apd trained women and also among those 
desirous of learning some vocational trade jifter formal education 

II In orclei to make the seivices of tlm Employment Exchanges moie 
effective we suggest that each mployment exchange aiea should haue a Co¬ 
ordination Committee consisting of the nominees of the National Council 
foi Women's Education pioposed ekwhere, Employment Exchange, Social 
Welfaie Eoanls, and lepresenlalwes of pwminent women's oiganisations, 
Such Coinnnttees should suggest ways and means ol expanding job op 
poitiinities for women taking into account the local needs in paiticular 

33 We realise that it is pot possible foi various reasons to take up all 
flin suggestions foi implementation immediately though the steps suggested 
by us, will go a long way to ease the situation as it obtains today We 
would, however, like to leiterate our view that Gomnment should tale 
adeijuate steps to ensure that girls and women who complete their training 
cotiues aUj as far as possible, gainfully employed, immediately after ham- 
mg The heads of training institutions lor women or the pLueini it (Cii- 
ties staited should be supplied with the periodic reports on employment 
maiket iiifoiraatioii published by the State Diiectorates of Employment 
Service, Careei pamphlets and other similar occupational literature II 
necessaiy, the heads of training institutions foi women should also contact 
the Vocational Guidance Units at employment exchanges and obtain 
iiiloiinatioii on employment oppominities open to women of the aiea 
The emplo]ment officers should visit training institiitms and other Cen 
ires in their area to render necessary infomalion regarding emphymenl 
opportunities and also to register those toko pass out of the training insli 
tuims 

3d Recmitraent Rules-We are told that different sets of lecruitmcnt 
rules aie in opeiation in the various States for filling posts with persons 
whose names have been obtained through the Employment Exchanges 
We, therefore, suggest that m such cases where the Uipon Public Service 
Commission oi the State Public Service Commissions do not tome into die 
picture, the State and Central Governments should formulate guiding 
piinciples of reciuitment and make them known to all concerned The 
information centres and Employment Exchanges should have full details 
on all such matters 

35 We realise that in this vast country there is an enormous number 
of men educated as well as uneducated-wbo are not gainfully occupied 
Whenever any vacancy occuis, men usually get it and this trend has made 
the employment position of women extremely difficult This also explains 
why there are only 7 per cent of women in industries as against 93 per 
cent of men and IH per cent of women in service as against 88 G per 
cent of mem Individual occupations like nursing that spell opportunities 



for OTfin kcause they are rvomen's exclnsivelj^are only very lew in this 
country, The number anJ range of opportunities iti Central and State 
fioyernments, semi-Goyerninent services are growing materially, dejeiKlinj 
on the needs of an expanding economy and increased responsibilities, 
(ye, ilierefore, fmmi that domtimi take step to 
emiiff tk eiiity of an kmki nmk of mm into all suitak 



!5 We have referred to part-time jobs for women alsewhere also while 
discussing problems of women teachers and education of adult women. 
We reiterate that wherever feasible arrangements should be made for era* 
ploying women as part-time workers. 

!I. We have suggested a number of vocational trades suitable for 
women We have also stressed the need for 'Continuation Classes' to era 
able a large number of adult women to take up such gainful occupations. 
The recruitment to tliese posts will he made hy Union Public Service 
tamission or State Public Service Commissions or other ad k Selection 
imittees, We know that in many cases age letjuiremenls will be in¬ 
sisted upon at the time of selection. Ve, iktefote, mmeni kt iti 
k ease aj mM iataj iif an enllopent oik hn teaebi nnkr 
OoomentlSemGotiement orpnisaiionS) tk mmm age teejm- 
mt k tekei to 35 years of age This natiiially brings in the (|uestion 
of retirement age It mill only k in tk ftness of tkgs if siiat mm 
talio enter seniice at a latei age are dkmi to mrli hjoni Ik md 
ulmnt age Tk mj ie extended nji to GO years in tk case of 


38 We have aheady rebel to the difficulties of women teachers in 
respect of accommodation The same difficulty will he experienced hy 
women working in the other fields also He, hrelofe, suggest ikt laJere- 
em jeastHe, hostels for mrbtig mm should k staitel 

39 ffe haoe also dealt iiitih tk necessiij jot creches and free eaie of 
cklim of moMen teachers We suggest that tk same facilities k ex- 
ienM to all mmen in emflopent Greeks naj k started in siiMIe 
fbes and tk need for them poprlj coorhated, 

iO. The (xmniittee hope that every encouragement will be given to 
women to take up suitahle gainful occupations and enable them to parti- 
cipate in projects of natiijnal leconstruction 


Chapter XI 

SPECUL mmm PAcmms tor adult women 


l In the preceding Clupien, we kve diiciis^eil the problems of the 
etkation of women at the pniiiary and scro!Klir| Uages, the tiaiiimg 
and employment of women teachers, and the piobleras connected with 
the vocational education o( girls and women, Tkc is m poblm mfticli 
tekks Almost msmlj to mum vu,, Ik pohlm of jiroinding sfetia! 
ekatioml jmhks foi an adult moman mho, nglif in the iiucidlc of hfe, ^ 
« faced mitli a silmlm mheie she k to earn a lioiiig foi herself or her 
family This is an eMremely important field in die education of women 
and its significance for social progress is very gieat, but uiifoiiunately, it 
IS little understood and appreaated at present We, therefore, feel it 
essential to discuss it in detail 


2 As social life stands today m India, a very large luimber of giils 
either get no education at all in their cliildhood or get so little of it tliat 
It 15 not of any practical use for holding a ]ob and earning a living This 
deficiency m education is no fault of the girl at all Nor can it be 
regarded as an index of her mental ability because many, giils who ate 
totally depiived of ediicalional oppoitiinities or whose education is cut 
short at an inopportune moment through social circumstances beyond 
their control, are extremely intelligent Tortunately, even this utter lad 
or inadecjuacy of education does not generallv create a visible handicap 
or difficulty in the life of such women became tliey get married and have 
no economic responsibilities to bear. But life does not always run 
smoothly and in the lives of thousands of women, ciises arise which strike 
the harder in being unexpected As our society is passing from the old 
to the new order and is thus in a process of transition, the number of 
such^crises, to the extent that they are the results of maladjustment in 
life, is on the Increase The crises may take different forms For example, 
a woman becomes destitute because the family loses its spiirce of income 
for some reason or the otliei Even when she ts married and happy m 
her family, she may suddenly be required, on account of some unforeseen 
calamity, to undertake some work in order to add to the family income 
Moreover, the cost of living is rising very rapidlv and iii a very large 
number of families, especially fiom the middle class the wufe is being 
increasingly compelled to take up a job iii order to earn and supplement 
the income of the family Quite often, a woman is deserted and is left 
to maintain heiself and her children Then there is the tragedy of 
widowhood 111 this country and tliousands of wmraeii who aie victims are 
suddenly faced, in the midst of their lives, with the need to seek some 
employment to maintain themselves and their children Under such 
circumstances, the woman finds that she is at a very great disadvantaK 
m becoming an earner of livelihood Her education has been either 
0 Mly neg ected oi veiy inadequate Not infrequently, so many years 

tt) begin her 

‘t fa afwli ft,I il,e netds, tafe, „ pal kmions M can 
faM dmrn iqmeil k a jok She iiwll, hau kije cxpe««te 
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of life and a tciUiii mimuity that coiner inevitably iliKiinjli aije blic 
can, therefore, (inahfy lieuelf (|ui(lily and dfmently for job, ililie 
necessary fanlities arc given But iw siidi piovision exists today and 
tliiis she is called upon to follosv tluMioiinal courses of education planned 
for children and to attend the iiistitiitKnis meant for tlieni Placed as 
slie is, she can haidly afford to do this, sviili the result that she either has 
to drudge at sonic iiiiskilkd lahour and lead a miserable existence oi 
depend upon the siippoit ol i(datives and others s.'illi all the huimliaiioiis 
and difficulties svliidi siidi a iiositioii netessanrv involves, The tragedy 
of the situation bet nines all tlie gi eater svlicn sve realise that not only 
she hut also the country itself heioiius pomei for the liiek of the v.ilu- 
able services ivliidi she (oiild and svould have given, if the necessary 
facilities for ediiciiioii luid been made availalilc to bet in time This is 
all the more saddening because wliilc the lives of thniisaiuls of capable 
and intelligent women aie thus being wasted for sheer lack of suitable 
educational oppoitiinilies, seseial tasks of national lecnnstriirtion aie 
also being held up siiiniltaiieotisly because the able and uaiiicd women 
workers recjiiircd to handle them aie not available 

3. The only way to stop tins waste then foie is to oiganisc special 
educational facilities hit sudi women 'llicse ran take the foini o! ton- 
densed coiiises wliidi would piepaie the adult women for a sjicdfied job 
as ({uickly and as dlKieiitly as [lossililc // \iiiti nmm mn he or^nnml 
(Hid if ike nmiiij fmiiiniil Itrlj) n girvii to nmlj dilt imm of tlif 
ip m km iwM mhn hi filiimic llmrh ilmijrli ihem, me 
M be scniiiig ci iltmlik /mifiw (Jn ilic iwe Imil, we sliall open cut 
an Imourable wny of life in a huge grm/ji of needy mmn nnd on ike 
Ollier, we sk/ill be eieoliiig, tii (he \JwHe\i iinie Imtble, a body of 
holed and mpeleiil imku imiu'd fni iniltiml reetmlnicim In 
one comprehensive measiiie, tliercioie, sve sh.ill be (onverting a social 
problem and a liability into a national asset. Hie significance of such 
special cdiicatioiial fai ilities hn adult women is, theielnre, obvioin and 
It is for this reason iliat we aie leconiiiieiKluig ii wiili ,ill the emphasis 
at our command 


i, Justificatioiis for Spedal FdiKaiumal ladlides foi Adult Women- 
Our proposal foi the piovisioii of sptdal ediiiatioiial faiililies to adult 
women has met with (luicisin fiom {idleieiit tjuarters We weh 
come all inch (utKism \[ i|,,\ given us an oppouunity to put 
our own ideas to a sc.iuhiiig test and to asieitaiii once again if they are 
P Jlelore piotecding to the ilist'iissioii of tlic details of the pioblem, 
leietoie, we propose to distiiss the main point', of cutitism tnat have 
been levelled against the puiposal 

J I mheii no simhir Inotiuwn u made or kmnded for men is ike 

mZ'rf dissolutely 

necessary for four very valid leasons 

(i) firslly, we fed llint sudi special educalhml facilities hove to 
, f'tomded on Immmlaim gioimdr and that it is the 
™ty of the btate, and especially of a wclfaie State that we 
nre tiymg to establish in our country, to help atirens in 
jistress to earn a living and support themselves, This is, m 
tact, l ie argument svith which we have opened tlie discus¬ 
sion of the problem emlier 
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(li) But we shall be wiong to tliinh that this provision is chttated 
by htinianitarirp' -'rv\ ^ I: has also to he reraember 
ed that, very' li , . , is fwthng kyond a 

mmrs of social justice The predicament which creates 
tlie need for such educational lacilities icjr' women often 
arises out of factors beyond their control and not infrequent¬ 
ly, It IS the 'double standard' oi social laws 'that' is largely 
lesponsible for the helpless position of many women 
Women aie drscornaged fiom leceiving education on the 
assumption that their vocation is marriage and home-making 
and that their maintenance, as well as the maintenance of 
their children, will he looked after by the husband When 
this social assumption (ails tlirongli factors beyond her 
cotitifll and for no fault of hers, the woman who is now 
called upon to shoulder economic lesponsibilities, has a right 
to receive education that will lit her for a profession-a right 
that was denied to her m her childhood The fulfilment of 
this responsibility ihiough the provision of special educa¬ 
tional facilities for adult women is nothing more than pay¬ 
ment of an old debt that has been long oveulue and it 
should not, therefore, he regarded as a favour to Irer 

(rii) Tkriljj we recomend the pioiiim of sick educalional 
facihtteSi as stated in the ojieirmg discussion^ not only foi 
the personal uielfaie of the women mmei hut also for 
the minediate and urgent socialjmiij of secuiing the 
women workers that aie so hadly muled )oi ihe leconstmc' 
twn of the county 

As we have seen, in several parts of the country (eg Rajasthan, 
^ttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Bihar) lack of women teachers is 
the biggest hurdle to the progress of the education of women and the 
low development of the education of women is mainly lesponsible for 
the non-availability of women teachers Special educational facilities for 
adult women can break this viaons circle and start these regions on a 
forward march to progress These remarks apply to other vocations like 
nurses, midwives, Irealthwisitors, etc, and we claim that there can he no 
hettei investment of public funds than in providing such special facili¬ 
ties for adult women, if the women personnel required foi t!he imple¬ 
mentation of the Plans is to he secured It has been estimated by the 
Planning Comraissron that even according to the present trend of deve¬ 
lopment some lakhs of women will be required in the coming seven 
years for only their educational, health and social welfare programmes 
Not only this hut the more important fact is that we need them mme- 
'diately The education of girls is expanding, although at a slow pace, 
and if we were to depend upon the education of girls only for providing 
the workers we need, we shall have to wait for 10 to 15 years because 
even those girls who are enrolled m class I in the very first year of the 
programme of the development of the education of women as retom- 
mended by us, will need at least seven or eight years to pass their Middle 
School and about ten or eleven years to pass the High School We may, 
therefore, get women workers more plentifully about 15 years hence kt 
the comtj cannot eford to wait for so long and we need hundreds and 
ihmanis of women workers as ijuicJily as possible The only way to get 
^hem, thereforej is to prmde special facilities for ihe education of adult 
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mmm (u bfgdf fli foM This hecomes even more ohvioiis iheiD 
n take into account the requirements of wnmcii workers in rural areas. 

Fourthly theie me ceitain types of work such as family 
planning, soaal welfare work for whidi, there is no doubt, ^only- 
mature women are suitable Moreover they must be capable of living: 
in villages on llieir own and of adjusting themselves to the temperament: 
of the local community Young girls in the age group of lB-18 will' 
obviously not be suitable as tliey will not be able to influence tlie 
local community and will need constant protection which may not be- 
readily available in tlie smaller villages If it were possible therefoie to- 
get a sufficient number of adult women of the right age gioup, that is 
25-1(1, the problem could be solved more satisfactorily. But in many 
parts of the country we are faced with the difliculties of employing 
mature women because they lack the necessary educational qualifications 
Such women have had either no schooling or no adequate schooling or 
have allowed to lapse what little they learnt at school In all these rases 
schooling or rescbooling is called for to prepare them for a place in the- 
woikiiig woild 

These weighty considerations aie, in our opinion, more than sufli- 
cient to justify the provision of speaal educational faalities for adult 
women. 

6 Some Other Objections Answered-Two other issues, more serious 
in their import, were raised in our discussions on the subject Tk first 
IS tkt of d fossibk fall in standards It was argued, for instance, that 
these adult women who complete their courses in short spans of three to' 
five years would never be able to digest then studies satisfactorily and 
although they may pass the examinations, sometimes even with fairly 
creditable marks, their standard of attainment will never be so good as- 
that of the students who have gone through the usual scliool course in 
their early years It was, therefore, contended that the adult women 
who have been educated through specialised courses of this type would 
not be as good workers and that the standards of efficiency may fall 
This aigument, we feel, is not always borne out by facts The adult 
woman has a shorter span of formal school life no doubt, but what 
she loses under this head is more than compensated by her gam in other 
fields She is older, has had a larger experience, and has been educated’ 
more adequately in tlie harsh but extremely efficient school of life itself 
Efficiency as teachers or social woikers is not a function of academic 
attainments alone and if 'effiaency' is to be interpreted m the wider 
sense that we have indicated above, we feel that these adult women 
trained in special courses would be even better equipped than young girls 
who have gone through longer courses at a slower pace Besides, we 
find It difficult to agiee with the contention that tlie shortness of the 
condensed couise necessarily leads to a lower standard of attainment 
The academic standard attained is dependent on many other factors also 
and when these adult women appear for common public examinations 
which younger peisons also take, they prove themselves to be in no way 
inferior These special courses for adult women are not an absolutely 
new idea They have been in existence in several places and devoted 
workem in the cause of the education of women have conducted them 
for several years in the past A very large number of women have gonf 
through such courses and they have played and are still playing a very 
useful and efficient role in several fields of social service. 
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7, The jecoiid objection coiranonly raised is that Jiicli spectd Imlilies 
ijor tfifi ducalm of (link mmn m mfumtivdy mu costly, Because 
anstitutions that conduct such coiiiscs will not have big batches of stu- 
<lentS\and personal and individaial attention being the key to the whole 
toning, the expenditure on stall is geneially heavier. Very often, hostel 
accortimodation also hat to be provided and often not only is there no 
income fiom fees but also financial assistance has to be given to the 
trainees and, in some cases, even their children have to he suppoited 
The cuinuLiti.e lesult of all these factors is that the'cost per pupil in 
such special coiiues i^ (airly high For instance, the cost per pupil m a 
|roup of adult women who are being prepared for the Middle School 
Examination may be as high as Rs. 200 per annum Wlnle that in a pri¬ 
mary or middle school may only be about Rs 30 or so, pei annum h 
tins Imii] cost jidified is the (jmlm posed Oiir conleniton is ilmt the 
-sjiscial eilmtional facilities of the type that m are proposing aie in fact 
4 measure of economy This would he evident if we take two factois 
into consideration-time and wastage It may be that the 
cost per pupil is Rs 30 m a primary and middle school, 
but the course is spread over seven or eight years The cost per pupil in 
a special class for adult women may be even Rs 200 per annum Hut 
the course is generally done in tsvo or three years so that the real diffe¬ 
rence in cost is not so great as would appeal at first sight Secondly, out 
of a hundred girls m the middle school, piobably one comes up to woil 
as a teadier or in some other capacity This 'wastage' from the point of 
view of preparing workers is unavoidable when dealing with young per¬ 
sons, but practically every one of the students in the special classes for 
adult women is sure to be a worker The society as a whole, therefore, 
will get a very good return in the form of workers for the money invested 
in providing special educational faalities for adult women and it would, 
therefore, be wrong to oppose tins concept on financial grounds In view 
'of all these considerations, ive strongly recommend that adequate prom- 
sm foi special educational facilities for adult mmen should he made 
in all States niitkout delay The aieas wlieie the problem of the ediica- 
Hon of women is very acute need these (acihties most 

I 8 Problems Involved-Having thus justified the provision of special 
educational facilities for adult women and answeied some common objec¬ 
tions raised against them, we shall now piocced to discuss the details as 
below - 

(i) Types of courses 

(ii) Duration of courses 

(ill) Examination facilities 

(iv) Suggestions for framing syllabus foi condensed courses 

(v) Types of institutions 


(vii) Agency lesponsible for running institutions 

(vm) Financing 

(ix) Concessions to women 

ilie parapraphi ilai follow, wc sy dms fa proHeni m- 
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g Types oi ComscsrAs said earlici, the jjilniary obiectiye of th& 
special cdiititioiial huihties foi aduli woiiieii is to turn tlieni for some 
vocation as iiiiicWl as possible For tins piiipose, the need most com- 
monly felt is for (ondenscd innises wliidi tiring the geiicul education of 
pmen to some (oiiiiiion aecepted staiidaul siith as a pass at the Middle- 
School Exaiiiiiiatioii oi at the High h'lhool oi Higlici Secondary exaiuh 
nation, The cmmin t}p of he I'lkiiliiml Imlitiss mill k 
(IDO, (1) tlim lliiit fieftiie irtmini for k Mlk ScJml Emm- 
iiofi atii (2) tloatfi Ik jmjiafc tkii foi Ik /fig/i Sclimjl or Htj>kr 
Smkj Ewiimlwii, 

i Ikil IJjii* Ilf 0 raiiihml iii onciilalioii roimc mould k ous 
iM fin/iiof' laoi/ien fiii wtiihk iwilm tijln iDi/iflrlm of iiemrj 
(onltmlm odmihon 

10 Tk kolm of iliiy loiiiiiit is anothei piolilem It is obvious 
that the total diiialioii (if Miihile Mhool Coiiise (1 or S yeais) and of 
the High Sclidol in Iliglier Si'coiidaiy ((iiirse (10 to II yeais) can be 
considerably londeiiscd (m these gtoivii up stmleiih, In the first place, 
adults have an C'lpraeiKe of the isoihl and a psydiologital matiiiity 
Miicli children do not haie and idiidi enables iliciii to aKpiiie the same 
measure of sdiolasiii adiieieiiKiits in a niiidi shoitei time Seiondly, 
tlieieis some pait of the sdimil iiiiiniiliiiii and a luge pan nl the cxtia 
curricular iiitisitics ivliidi aie imt needed for adults, The elimination 
of these fiom the ciiiiiciiliiiii will (iiiiliei help lo (Diiileiise the course foi 
them E\pciiiii('iits to deieiiiiiiie ihe shoiteiiiiig of tune peimissible 
under Indian (oiiditioiis aie now in piogiess at the llescaicli, Training 
and ProdiKiioii deiitu, |ainia Millia, Dfilii and while no fiim statement 
is possible at tins stage, indications, it is nndeisiood, aie that adults can 
cover the piniiai) stage ((liade I to V) in about a .sixth of the time 
needed for diildieii- tli.it is to say. they laii lovei tlic piimaiy stage irr 
less than two yeais by going to school tliiee d,i)s in ,i weel When woiiicm 
can attend these ionises on .i whole time basis, as is often the case, they 
can cover the eiitiie Middle .SdiiHil (ionise of scum oi eight years duration 
m about two oi ilitee ye,iis ami tin- eiiiiii* High .h'diool (aniisc in <al)oiit 
three oi lour yisiis, lliesi st,iieiii(iits aie iiiaile on the basis that the 
women iiiidei n.minig wonhl In absoliiie begiiiiieis Ikit very often, 
they would have leieived soiiie ediKaiioii in eaily years-a factor wliidr 
would tend to slioiieii the peiiiid still liiilher 'Iheie is siill anothei 
factor that of nnliviiliial (apatiiies and the (oiiihtioiis iiiidci which the 
woman will have lo siiiih Ikit wiilioiit denying the lai i that the dura¬ 
tion of these anuses will often be an iiidividiial iiiatiei and that the 
piogiamme foi e.i(li women will Inn to he based on lici individual 
needs, it can he bioadly stated that in the case of absolute beginners 
4 arc meicly hteiate, it may be iicecssaiy to have three years for 
general education and one veai loi an otieiitatioii (ourse in vocational 
training In the case of ihose adult women who left oil education at 
the fourth or fifth sriiidaiii, it slioiikl be possible foi iliem to reach the 
iniiiimum staiidaid of Piiiii,iiy .Vhool (ieitifiute or Middle Pass in one 
nr two yeais and then have fiiithei one yeai's naeiitation tiaiiiiiig, The 
fiiiration of the oiieiitatioii tiaiiiiiig in the case of most of the piogiarames 
that come iiinlei smial welfiie din hr one year, In the case of piimary 
jnaclieis, liowcrei, it would be desiiahlc lo give such adult w'omeii, who 
we completed ilieir Piiinaiy .VIkkiI oi Middle School tlnoiigh a eon- 
nwd cfluise, a full two yeais' iiainiiig Even with such tiaiiiing for a- 
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period of two years, ordinarily the, adult women so trained cannot be 
expected to meet the'requirements'for teaching in the upper pninary 
classes They would, however, be quite suitable for i|orlt with cluldien 
of the younger age group of 6-11'aiid the couhtiy's ,ne^d for primary 
teachers during the next 10 years will be mainly foy this group In the 
orientation training course as well as the full tramiiig'course. It will be * 
possible to continue, General Education, which was attemjited tlirough 
the condensed course. | 

From experience of various women's organisations which conduct 
such courses, it was ,seen by the members in their tours that certain condb 
tions are necessary for the success and efficiency of these condensed 
courses* 

(a) It was found everywheie that wheie the adult women are m 

residence, due hostel facihties being provided, they can give 
their full attention to their studies and can, within a snort 
period, complete the Primary School Certificate or Middle 
School training, In snch residential institutions, they have 
the right bnd of atmosphere for study, the influence of co¬ 
students is very helpful, and there are comparatively few 
factors to distract them In such institutions, for instance, 
it was found that, beside completing the Primary School 
CertiEcite course in a period of one to three years, the 
women could, in addition, learn a craft like knitting socks, 
or spinning on the Met CImkk, which would enable 
them to supplement them income 

(b) It IS necessary that smaller classes of 20 or less which will make 

individual attention possible should he arranged for teach¬ 
ing these condensed courses 

11, Examinations “It was suggested to us that theie should be separate 
examinations for adult women taking sucli condensed courses It was 
argued, for instance, that adult women, though they have certain advan¬ 
tages such as maturity of mind and experience of life, sulfei from various 
handicaps which prevent them from studying as quickly as younger girls 
that they have lost or never acquired the habit of study and the lull 
development of reading and writing skills requires considerable time for 
assimilation which, under the circumstances, it is not possible for them 
to have, and that tliese factors act as a severe handicap to these women 
when they appear for the public examinaiions held for young persons 
We cannot, however, agree to this suggestion which might lead to gradual 
deterioration in General Education. But the State Education Depart¬ 
ments, Secondary Education Boards and Universities should allow these 
women to take all their examinations as private candidates, that is to 
say all examinations except tliose for which work in a laboratory or any 
other type of practical work in an educational institution is a necessary 
pre-requisite, in which case the required attendance should form a condi¬ 
tion of their tabng the examination. Further, women should be allowed 
to take their examinations in stages or compartments. We woiiid, Ikre- 
jofe, Us to mt tkt tk worn mkidk^ t!m mismd mw 
sAoiild affsar for tk ms fiwl ewmiftatonj ns ihs fiiptk of fnmij 
Of mnkrf doolsj kt thsj my k smfisil from csfkin portions Us 
Gsomstrj m Ik [ml smmtion This ir n mttsf which will hm 
fe k sminsi by tk aulhontiss concsrnsi mi ws rsmMd tkt tk 
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Eimlioii Dikrlmnls of Ik Ms mi Mis of ierondai) Ekcaliofi 
sktfli hm It smind ani tssia tk nmsurf iecms, 

12, Suggestions for framing Syllabus for Condensed Courses-It is not 
possible to give the outline of suck condensed courses as the syllabi of 
the Primary or Middle School Courses as well as of the Secondary or 
Higher Secondary Schools vary from State to State, Certain general 
principles, howevei, can he laid down for the syllabuses to be drawn up 
for sncli condensed courses 

(1] Tk cowse h (ach school suijed skdi k divided into snail 
suM mils so tkt, after tk cofnpktton of a mit in tk feriod of a 
month or two months^ nm nits can k commmd in that subject, 
Students who complete that unit need not be held hack because other 
members of the class have not reached that standard, They should be 
allowed to proceed witli the study of the bgher unit on their own with 
a little guidance from the teacher In the class for adult women, absolute 
uniformity will neither be possible nor desirable 

(li) Cunicula for adults need not contain topics or items which are 
of interest only or mostly to children If necessary, textbooks for adults 
may he got prepared specially 

(ill) Tk main fiincijik of coniensaim in ike iiferent subjects 
will be as folbj; 

Language- (aj The number of pages in prose and lines of poetry to 
be read in each standard should he proportionately reduced The adult 
women should be familiar with all the reading books meant for standard 
V'VII but they need not cover the same ground as the primary pupils 

(b) Only such grammar as will be absolutely essential for correct 
speech, writing and interpretation of dicult leaing material should be 
taught Intncaaes of grammar could very well be left out and in the 
final examination questions of grammar of this type need not he made 
compulsory 

Mutlimatici-Only the fundamentals should be concentrated on, 
these being judged by their utility m life as well as in examination, lor 
instance, instead of teaching adults how to write figures up to a acre. 
It would meet their requirements if they are taught to read and write 
figures up to a lakh or if they are taught the rule of tliree and the unitary 
method need not be insisted on Then if simple interest is taught, only 
the rough idea of compound interest may be given Similarly much of 
geometry that has now been included in the syllabus can be left out as 
the drawing of accurate figures will take up a great deal of time Besides 
this will be included in tlie Drawing as a subject a little of which will 
be a part of the course 

Hwtoiy-Most of the history syllabus can ordinaiily be covered m a 
short penod by narration or by individual reading The only prinaple 
to he followed in deading the course in history will be to avoid over¬ 
lapping and repetition which at present figure in the syllabus because of 
the concentric method being foOowed in framing it 

Gfiogmjj/iy-The geography of India will have to be studied as fully 
and in detail as by pupils of pnraary schools and all the observational 
and practical work will also have to be included. In the case of world 
geography, it will be enough if only the mam prinriples relating to 
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general climatic conditions and the life ol the people in the different , 

countries of the wild are studied. Map leading often proves to be a 
siumbline blod to adults ivlio are not in the habit of leading maps but 
some rudimentary knowledge wih have to he included in the study of 



Science-The course in General Science lays a great deal of stress on 
' the study of physiology and hygiene and some domestic science The 
ivhole course can be covered witbin a shoit duration and here the adult 
women's experience of life will prove to be specially useful and can be 
drawn upon fully in the teaching of the subject 

Hindi 4Iindi is a compulsory subject in most of the studies for the 
Middle school stage or the upper-primary stage tor those whose mother- 
tongue is different It is doubtful if more than a rudimentary knowledge 
of Hindi can be acquired by an adult women who will be required to 
compress within I years what other students in primary schools will be 
taking 7 years to complete. 

Mis and Driving-Here also the adult women will be at an 
advantage since most of them will be famihar with the requirements of the 
syllabus in this subject However, a systematic training in needle work and 
cutting simple garments required in everyday life will be very useful 
These suggestions are mainly related to tlie primary and middle school 
course M mikr fmajilss m fee worked out for mndory comes 
<ij well > 

The onsnktioH training required for work of different ivpes will 
have to take into consideration the needs of the special type of work 
lor instance, a GramMa will require a different type of orientation 
couise from what a health visitor or a aaft teacher or a pre-primary 
teaclier will require It is presumed that such courses are already m 
existence though, in some cases, the duration of the course may be more 
than one year If the courses are meant only for one year, no further 
condensation will he necessary If, however, the ordinary training course 
in such subjects is of two years’ duration some compression will prove to 
be necessary It has already been suggested that, m the case of the primary 
teachers training courses, a full two years’ training course would be desir¬ 
able In the alteinative, these adult wmen who have coinfileted their 
general education upto the reijuired mnimm level can be given a shoit 
orientation couise of about eight week as is being done under the scheme 
of relief to educated uneinplofed In due course, they will take their 
regular training of two years This alternative may prove to be more 
desiiable as adult women who complete their general education will be 
anxious to take up some work immediately 

13 Institutions-Tliere may be women who have facilities at home 
to equip themselves with the^needed education and what they require is 
a public recognition of their educational attainments privately acquired 
But this will not solve the problems of a vast majoiity of women, who 
will need some kind of institutional instruction For such women, schools 
or classes may be started in existing girls' schools and other suitable insti¬ 
tutions (such as Mahik Mandab and women's welfare organisations) in 
the form of a second shift, night schools or additional classes While the 
^o^lar buildings, equipment etc can he utilized, the staff or such classes 
Will have to be entirely separate though here too, there are possibilities of 



economy in llic foim (if (nipkiyiiii; uiiti'd umiIicis on lower than the 
usual salaiies 

li Lowtioiirlhinia [iiur, tlutc .iic (frt,uii .idvaiitiiijcs in sijrting 
this work III urban tenues- Theie is today a giemci demand for such, 
facilities in snuHci towns and uiral uicas. A innnber of stKial workers, 
both men and ivnmeii, as well some msutiiuons of standing and repute 
aie readily availahlc to oigaiiise the aitivuy, The buildings of existing 
uistiiutioiii, their lihiau'cs, lalmiatones and othei cquipnient and tven 
tliw hostels aie leadily asadalde On gnmnds of expendicncy, there¬ 
fore, the scales aie heavdy tilted on the side of iirhaii areas and it was 
even suggested to us in eaiinst that all sudi institutions sliouldjie located 
m urban areas only, at Imist ftii the next 15 to 'id years 

We cannot, linwivei, agiee to tins polKy. Wt* need thousands of 
women workciSi not for itihaii areas hut (oi inial areas, and (linsctjiieiiily, 
the location of sdiools is^a \it,il iiuttri nl polii), If these institutions aie 
located in urban aieas, It is (inly iiiltnn wdiikh that will get any benefit 
out of them and they would nut he willing m gn and work m riiial aieas, 
Even when uiial wonicii aic seleiied and traiiual in urban institutions, 
die results will he similar to tlnise that we get in ouhiKiry ediitational 
institutlons-the Uainees would he iiihanised .mil lose their desire to gO' 
hack to iiiral aieas foi woii TV, liieie/fiir, /erl iki il if d,vtrn)iefy im- 
Miiil 1(1 Imtc t/ieie iii niuil arm In this case, nitich 

tetter eiivnoiiineiiial and smial (oiuluioih would be iicaicd for the 
instruction and the ii.iiiiiiig of iiii.tl wmiKii for work in iiiial aieas will 
not defeat iLs own piiipose by uihaiiisiiig ihetii in the training pioccss it' 
self Even the in ban women will liinl ihai tiaiinng in an institution 
located in a iinal aiea is to theii gicat adv.iiii.igc because it would acciis- 
tom tlieni to life and ioikIuiohs of wmk in the villages This iccom* 
uicndadon, how'eser, should not he taken to imply that we aie totally 
against the loiatioii ol ^ndi iiisiiiiiiioiis in nihaii areas, /I few imlilit- 
lifliij my ml (/lould e\is( m filiei m tmm m lliw siifiiirk, we 
km io mjiluM II Ikl twry (jjini ifioiil/i be mile to M mk imli- 
tiitM III iiifiil Him III hi inuuiuk ni\iiii‘i iii\tiliitm in uiml mm b 
nieSe (k mikiy ahi 

15, Agcnc)-The agemy w'huli shoniil he enliusted with the provision 
sf these special faiilitie', hu the ediKatimi of adult women is the iic.\t 
piohleiu foi tlisdissioii Sinne of thesi' instmiuoiis will have to he con¬ 
ducted by Governnietii aie, lunvevei, of opinion that voluntai'y 
organisations ol siaiKliog and u'pnte. .md etpcimlly iliose that are already 
doing some w'Oik in the field oi ilu' ediuation of woincii, aie far moie 
siiitable agencies foi tins piiiposi* 'file lole of vohintaiy organisations is 
discussed m the next Cliaptci and mn uMsons for making these lecom- 
meadations are stated m detiil tlieie It wmilil k enough, therefore, 
to state here that mij fnifimf vlioii/d k giVrii to voltitilmj oigumw* 
1(1 (jigdiiife tfifw pml diMliiml lacilitiss 

F adult woiiieti 


K) GraiitHn-aid-Wlien msliiniioiis pioviding |hese futilities for 
education of .uhilf women aie (oiidufted by Goveimnent, finance 
% not be a problem. But, as we visualise it, u would he the voluntary 
“^Nations that would be [iiovidiiig the hulk of siith laiilitics The 
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problems o£ tbeir, recognition and grant-in-aid become, therefore, extremely 
important 

’ I / t 

The Giant in-aid Code of the State Governments and Administrations, 
has been prepared keeping m view the needs of ^ ordinary educational 
institutions But it is obvious that' die rules and regulations drafted from 
tins point of view would not be applicable to the unusual requirernehts 
and conditions of the institutions providing special facilities for adult 
women IFe, thersfotej rscomend that a sspmie section for mtitulms 
wliicli provide mli special educational facilities for adult women slionld 
k included iti the Grankn-atd Codes of Slate Governments and Miitms- 
iutions. 

17. It is neither necessaiy nor possible to make any detailed^ 
recommendations regarding the grants-in-aid to institutions providing* 
these special educational facilities for adult women It would he enough, 
to state the following bioad principles which, taken along with the general, 
recommendations that are made in die next chapter which deals with the 
lole of voluntary organisations, would form the basis of the proposed] 
sepaiate section of grant-in-aid for this purpose 

(i) Jhe rules regarding the giant of recognition to sucli institu 

lions should be as simple as possible, and the usual condi¬ 
tions should he lelaxed as much as is practicable In the case 
of institutions located in rural areas 

(ii) No fees should be charged in such institutions, 

(ill) There should be no conditions of minimum enrolment and 
attendance 

(iv) The grant-inald should ordinarily be liberal enough to cover 
the entire expenditure of the institution, subject however 
to such general ceilings of graiit-in-aid pei capita as may he 
prescribed by the State Goveinments in view of their local 
conditions 

18 If institutions providing such special educational facilities for 
adult women are to be created in rural areas, non-recurnng grants (or 
loans at a very low rate of interest and with instalments of repayment 
spread ovei a long period) for hostels will have to be libeially given in^ 
addition to the recurring ^ants on the lines recommended above Moie- 
over, as attendance at such institutions would ordinaiily be lower m rural 
than in urban areas, the ceilings for the per capita grantin-aid would 
have to be higher in rural areas 

19 Concession-The social and economic conditions of adult women 
foi whom these special educational facilities are meant would ordinarily 
he such that most of them would have to be given some financial assistance 
during the period of their education We feel that this assistance should 
be given m two forms One form of assistance would be to institute 
scholarships and stipends The amount of such scholarships and stipends 
should be large enough to cover all the immediate needs of the adult 
women when she is undeigomg her training so that she can devote her 
undivided attention to her studies In some very deserving cases, the- 
assistance would have to be large enough to enable the trainee to maintain 
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kr Liiililien as if ell Anotlier mctliod of assisting tlie women would k 
to give loans which would bear no interest but which should be returnable 
in convenient installments when the trainee secures employment and starts 
w'orking, We feel that Government should give a lump nom-reciining 
grant to every institution providing such special educational facilities for 
adult women for this purpose Separate accounts for this fund should 
be maintained and the management of ilie institution should utilise it for 
grant of loans in deserving cases. The amounts of loan, as and when 
recovered, would again be ciedited into the account which would thus go 
on rotating and he of continuous use to hatch after batch of the trainees 

20. Special Measuies to be Adopted-This concept of special educa¬ 
tional facilities for adult women is new and is not widely known, either 
to the managements of educational institutions or to the adult women for 
whom it 18 intended, It would, tlierefore, be very necessary to adopt 
some special measures in ordter to make it known to the public and to 
induce the managements of educational institutions in the ruial areas to 
undertake the activity as well as to attract adult women to the courses 
Trom this point of view, we mggesi that Ills State Gouemtnents and 
ddmiJiistraiioiM should he reguested to us% without anj dskj, a decla¬ 
ration of llmr policf promising enmts^emnt to the jimmn of such 
sfmal educational fmltks foi adult women and announcing the iiatuip 
and amount of non-recuning and lecutnng fmnml assistance that would 
he amkMc to institutions that would undertake to organise the acht] 
as well as 'to the trainees that propose to join the courses It would also 
be (lesiiable to assure the women that they would be employed as toon 
as they have completed their training satisfactorily As wide a publicity 
as possible should be given to this scheme so that it would be possible to 
evoke a veiy good and large-scale response 


21 In our opinion, it would be veiy convenient and easily posable 
'for the managements of secondary schools or training colleges in rural 
areas to organise such special educational facilities for women, FFf, 
therefore, recommend that suck of Ike mapapients as me doing tins 
rnrh in rural areas at present should be contacted hy the ojicers of the 
Education Department and be persuaded and encouraged to organise tins 
actmtj oj eailj and on as huge a scale as possible. 

22, The Second Plan needs a very large number of women worleis, 
particularly foi ruial areas This need will be all the greater during the 
Third Five Yeai Plan when all childien, inclusive of girls, in the age group 
of 6-11 are proposed to be enrolled We shall, therefore, have to increase 
our annual output of women primary teachers willing to work in ruial 
areas very greatly dunng the period of the Third Five Year Plan If the 
leijuned number of teachers are to be actually made available by 11-62 
uihen the Third Five Fear Plan hcgins to operate, it is necessary that a 
very large beginning in the piovmn of special eiucatmal faciltites for 
adult women should be made mmediately Mat is said here about 
prmaiy teachers is also ecjually applicable to all the branches of social 
service in winch women personnel u leijuired Wc, therefore, recommend 
that a lump sum pomsion of one crore mpees should be made in the 
hand Five Feat Plan itself for assisting mtituiwns, paikiMj in rural 
mreas, to slait such special educational jacMes 



23. Conclusion-We have aheaily made it dear that we look to the 
provision o£ the special educational facilities for adult women as we have 
outlined m the comse of this Chapter as a major source for supplying the 
women personnel that is required for the Thud Pive Year Plan, not only 
in education, but in all other fields of social service as well. Fe, there¬ 
fore; recommend that this programme should receive great emphasis and 
high priority at the hands of the Government of India and of the State 
Governments and Adnunistmtiom anil that adequate fund': required for 
the purpose should he provided m the Third Inve Year Plan, 



CHAPrCR XII 

ROU or VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS 

In a historical perspective, the contribution made by voluntary organi¬ 
sations and piivdte pliilantliiopy to the promotion ol the education of 
women has been a notable one It is to the pioneering efforts of these 
organisations that we owe the shattering of the prejudices and obstacles 
an the way of the education of girls At a tune when Government did 
not do anything for the education of women on the ground of social and 
religious neutiality, private individuals and voliintaiy agencies established 
schools lor gills, conducted them with funds collected from philanthropic 
individuals or with their own resources and oveicaine the public apathy, 
indifference and even active opposition to the education of girls Indian 
spiritual teachers and social leformeis and foieign missionaries tool the 
lead in this diiection and bla/cd a tiail which soon acquired the dimen¬ 
sions of a country-wide movement for educating women and raising their 
social status They cut through the pievailiiig bonds of custom and pre¬ 
judice and braved public opprobrium in pursuit of their objective with 
the result that then wotk constitutes a resplendent chapter in the histoiy 
'of modern education in India We recall it with pride and appreciation 
and pay oui homage to the liiiiulieds and thousands ol social workers who 
devoted their lives to this noble cause 

2 The seeds planted by these pionceis germinated and their roots 
spread thioughout the land in course of time We can now see their fruit 
111 the form of a large number of educational institutions, big and small, 
established by voliintaiy organisations in various parts of India and financ¬ 
ed largely from private resotiiccs Gamed on with a missionary zeal, often 
facing official hostility and indiffeience under political subjection, their 
work and achievements do great credit to their saciifice, enthusiasm, cneigy 
and dedication to the cause The educational institutions established by 
these organisations, charittes and trusts arc standing monuments to what 
voluntary^ elloit in the field of social service in general and in the field 
of education m particular can accomplish They also indicate that if so 
much could he achieved under uiipropitious circumstances, how ranch 
more can the nation get fiom them in the context of political freedom with 
help and encouragement extended to them by a national goveinment 
mobilising its energies to create a welfare state 

3 Importance of Voliintaiy Morts to Supplement Governmental 
MOits-The contribution to the education of girls and women already 
made by voluntary organisations in different parts of the country acquires 
more pointed significance now when expansion of faalities m that direc¬ 
tion has assumed urgency and immediacy As we have seen in previous 
Chapters, the constitutionally prescribed target for bringing the entire 
school-going population between the ages of 6 to Id has to be achieved, 
the very low peicentage of literacy among women, particularly in the 
rural areas, has to be rapidly increased, women have to be provided with 
uppoitunities for actively participating m programmes for community 
t'^yfare and social welfare and steps have to be taken to enable them to 
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play tkir appropriate part as responsible citueiis of a democratic society, 
tliey have also to be assured of-lull equality of educational opportunity 
with men and the cxislin;; itap belwoch ihc education of inen and women 
has to be bridged; and the cqualuy of status which jias been given to 
women in law has to be lealiicd in piacticc All these )iostulate an un¬ 
precedented extension of women's education, with special reference to the 
rural areas, and it will be almost nnpraclicablc to attain these targets if 
the problem is left to be tackled by official agencies alone It is necessaiy 
to enlist the co-operation and support, on‘ an extensive scale, of the 
voluntary organisations, which are at present engaged in educational ivel- 
fare and activities of different kinds and which, with provision of suitable 
financial aid, would become competent to undertake the establishment 
and maintenance of new educational institutions for girls 


4 The role of voluntary organisations in implementing various 
development programmes under the Five Year Plan has been accepted by 
the planners and this is in tune with the demociatic objectives and methods 
of our constitution. The social urges of a welfare state may justify oui 
State reducing the areas of private enterprise in the economic fields of 
trade or commerce, communications or industry But in the vital fields 
of social welfare activities these veiy urges dictate the need for the steady 
'extension of the areas of voluntary effort The Slate in a true democracy 
IS there only to help people to help themselves This is the policy of oui 
Community Development and National Extension Programmes Our 
voluntary organisations represent the efforts of our society to help itself, 
of our people to sene themselves Any extension of these self-help acti¬ 
vities is an extension of democracy itself 


Voluntary organisations have on their side demonstrated their capa¬ 
city to play an important pait m organising and running social welfare 
activities for diverse groups of persons for promoting public health and 
-education and for evoking public co-operation for various developmental 
schemes They constitute an effective bridge between goveininent effort on 
the one hand and the public on the other and while supplementing the 
one contribute to the welfare of the other They are an important agency 
through winch public opinion finds articulated expression and provides 
the basis for formulation of official policies and programmes. 


Further, voluntary organisations are generally actuated by a moral and 
a Immaii urge because their work is earned on by a large number of self¬ 
less, devoted and experienced men and women workeis Tins has a 
healthy effect on the service rendered by them especially in the field of 
education Services rendered by the State in this sphere on the otlier 
hand have the tendency to become impersonal and static. These organi¬ 
sations also provide the opportunity for the expression of the social 
idealism of the citizens They act as a training-ground for youth in 
organisation and leadership and give faalities to those men and women 
who cannot or will not enter service but wish to be of service 

In their working also voluntary organisations have an advantage. They 
are more effective and speedy and economical in their undertakings, getting 
the best out of their resources They are peculiarly suited to take up 
experimental and pioneermg research projects Moreover, the co existence 
of a number of institutions under voluntary organisations and under the 
State encourages a spirit of healthy competition helpful to the raising of 
all-round standards 



This being broadly ihc position, the Committee leel it both appropriate 
and essential that the existing voluntary organisations should be 
strengthened, the foimation of such new organisations eiiconraged and the 
co-operation o£ all these enlisted in the maximum measure possible to 
advance the cause of women’s education. 

5 Voluntary Organisations at prcsent-Having thus described ilie part 
played by voluntary organisations in the development ol the education ot 
girls m the past and their importance in the field, we shall now proceed 
to examine their existing position The following table gives the relevant 
statistics of special educational institutions for girls managed by private 
bodies 
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ITHc dtissificatiioTT. of Tji^S sfjecial mstiti-itions in 1501—02. is noli availablo ) 
Tbe iig;iares tor 195^-57 lire as supplied bv A^Lmistr^' of Education iix Dccemb^^j 



It would lie seen fimii ilio given abtiie tlut, tliimij'huut tlicr- 
3ntish petiod, the mnnbei of ediK-ilioii.d iii'itituiiniis foi gnls coiiductedl 
by Governraeiu veiy snuill^ ii w.is mily lilli m IHHloS and it losf 
only to 98(1 111 19‘l(i-'17 1 he muituiKins coiidiutcd by local bodies-theae- 
weie mostly primaiy sdiOfiK-rme vciy coiisidcuhly fi'oni ml in 1881-82 to* 
10,309 in 19^fi '17. The ediUiitional institutions foi giils conducted by 
private bodies oc(U[ned a plate of hnnoui thioiiifhnut the British peiiod,. 
In 1881-82 they miiiihtied 2,1181 in a total ol 2,i)'i7 and in FM()47 they 
numbered 13,9115 m a total ol 21,8.52 (extluding d/lll umecognised* 
institutions whirh weie ,ilso iiiider ptisate (oiiiiol), lliis pittuie of the 
inactivity of the Stale iti iindtiiaking duett lesimnsiliiluy and the- 
prctloininaiite ol voliiiitan ellmi is tliaiigctl leiv gieaily afici the aitain- 
meiit of Independente In I')5(i57, the niiiiiliei iif edutaiional mstitm 
tions foi gills (onduited diietlh l»v (he -Siaie luiieasetl to 9,994 as against 
980 m 194()-47, 'Ihis iniitast has natiii illy led in a slight detline in the 
niiinbei ol instiiiitions lOiuliKitd hv the lin,il bodies and by piivate 
managements I be deihne is sttu only at (lit primary stage, bcraiise the 
basic lesponsibility lui piniiaiv ediiiaiioii luis now been attepied by the 
State Govciiiiiiems But in all (lelds e\iepi dial of the piniiaiy educa¬ 
tion, piivaie elloii siill (loinniates tlie siene Ihis woulil be tleai fronw 




C:E:Kcl^cies one xnmveirS3.t:y and. one Teaclnns K.eseaarcti Insntnnon for women in Bomt.ay> 
Trtie Ixsnires for T.^S&—3y are as sxiiJ£>liecl t>y IVtimsCTy of" E in._3.t:i.c»xi it. eTX j«-c ^ ng-^S- 





b It would be seen [loiii the above table that private bodies concliKt 
DO colleges ol general education out of a total of 113, twenty colleges of 
professional education out of a total of 34 and IS colleges of special 
education out ol a total of 16 Sinulaily it conducts 1,263 high oi liighei 
secondary schools m a total of 1,758 It may, tlieiefoie, be said that 
provision of secondary and higher education is still largely the lespoii- 
sibility of piivate bodies In the middle school stage, howevei, the 
pictmc changes a little Private elEoU is responsible for the conduct of 
835 middle schools iii a total of 2,616 The institutions uiidei public 
management, theiefoie, inci eased substantially at this level This in- 
Cl ease becomes all the greater at lire piimaiy stage wheie private effort 
conducts only 3,968 institutions in a total of 16,065 In the field of 
pie-pnmaiy education, howevei, private effoit conducts as many as 195 
institutions in a total of 247 Similarly, 514 vocaiional schools and 
3,260 special schools aie conducted by piivate elloit in totals of 710 and 
4,867 respectively Piivatc elloit, thereloie, has a more iinporiani lole 
to play again at these levels 


7 Special Fields of Private E(Iort-It will be seen from the pieced- 
ing analysis that voluiitaiy organisations play a veiy iinpoitaiit role in 
collegiate, secondary, vocational and special education foi women 
Ill the field of secoiiclaiy education, the usual activity o( private ciort 
'IS the eslablisliment ol liigh oi Highei Secondary Schools tor giils, some 
of uliicli aie partly oi wholly residential institutions In vocational and 
special education, however, private organisations are ronducimg a 
numbei of tiainiiig institutions for primaiy teachers In addition, they 
conduct a multitude of activities in the educational and allied fields 
Foi example, a number ol such organisations have successfully oiganised 
tiainnig courses in crafts beneficnd to middle-class women who need to 
earn some supplementary income toi the lamily. (eg, iniloniig, weav¬ 
ing, spinning, cndnoitlery and dyeing) They aic also iniifliiciing pre- 
paiatory courses foi women to enable them to go in for midwifery, 
nursing and craft-teacheis naming They have also been implementing 
after-caie rehabilitation and coirectioiial programmes for rescued- 
women One of the most extensive programmes untleilalten by them is 
for the naming of Grm-Sm/m for the Welfare Extension Piojects ot 
the Ceiitial Social Welfare Board and for the Coordinated Wdfaie Pio- 
jects in Coinmiiiiit) Development Blocks 


8 One blanch of women's education in which voluntary organisa¬ 
tions can play a pariicularly beneficial lole is that of providing special 
educational lacilities foi adult women Such oiganisations, pai Ocularly 
when they aie women's welfare organisations, are best qualified for un¬ 
dertaking this activity because of the ready response which they can 
evoke horn adult women Similaily, piivate effort has to play a very 
mipoitant lole in the progiamines of social education to be organised 
foi adult women This is ol paiticular significance in the rural areas, 
wlieie illiteracy is pievalent on an extensive scale One activity whicli 
seems to have been most enthusiastically leceived and winch has achiiicd 
siibstaniial success is the woik of the Gim-Smlm m teaching rural 
women to lead and write It is a programme which has caught the 
imagination of the women and has been welcomed by men It is for 
piivate effort to expand such work to all pans of the country 
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9 It luii to be icmembeied that puvatc elloit has a speiial role to 
play 111 the fiekl ol teadiei-tiainiiig winch is, above all, an educational 
piocess and lile all other educalioiial puicesses, consists ol three paits- 

(i) the iiiipaiting of infoimatioii, 

(ii) the teaching of certain skills, and 

(ill) the ciealion ol light values, attitudes, and iiiteiests 

Obviously, It IS the thud of these objectives that is the most im¬ 
portant in teachei ediicaiion As will readily be agiced, it cannot be 
lonnally taught, and its essence is to be caught by the trainee tliiough 
his close association with the staff of the tiaining institution lliis iiii 
plies that the staff of the training institution must have some devoted 
workers who can inspiie otheis. Those voluntary oigaiiisalions who 
command the seivices of devoted workeis can, theiefore, provide this 
sort of Lianimg to a largci extent than publicly managed institutions 
and it will be in the huger interests of the country to entrust the tiain- 
mg ol Its teachers-botli men and womcn-to such organisations 

10 Governmental Attitude to Private Enterprise-A Rctrospect-A 
funclaiiiental problem which has a very significant effect upon the future 
of piivate effort refers to die attitude which the Stare should adopt 
towaids it 

One can easily understand that the State attitude towards Indian 
puvate effort was not very favourable under the British rule Piioi to 
1851 such private effoit was so restricted that the question of foiniiilat- 
mg a general State policy towaids it never really arose But the Des¬ 
patch of 1854 directed that full encouragement should be given to 
Indian puvate effort in education In spite of tins directive, the policies 
adopted by the Education Departments in dealing with private schools 
conducted by Indians were not very encouraging The grant-m-aid 
rules weie usually stiff, the quantum ol grant was ordinaaly low, and 
hnancial assistance to private schools was regarded almost as a pationage 
of the Department These were not happy conditions and if is not a 
matter of surprise that private effoit did not thrive But the Hunter 
Commission of 1882-its Report has been called the M/igwi Carta of 
private eftort-gave an entirely new lead on the subject It c,itegoiica]ly 
stated that puvate effort can succeed only if ccitam luiidameiital 
principles are adopted as the basis of State policy uu, (i) abstinence 
from interfeience with internal management, (ii) provision of adequate 
grant-in-aid, (iii) elimination of any competition, direct or indiiect, 
between puvate and Goveinraent institutions, (iv) appointment of 
ofScers who can command the conBdence of the private schools, and (v) 
acceptance of the ‘equality’ of private institutions with those conduct¬ 
ed by the State On this last issue which is the crux of the problem, it 
said "But the way in which the Department should manifest its care for 
institutions, under puvate manageis, may be briefly indicated No 
desire for gieater symmetiy of system or foi any greater hold on the 
education of a locality should lead the Department to establish schools 
in places wlieie aided effort can be made adequate Again, if instiW 
tioiis under private managers aie to be regarded as part of the educ3' 
tioiial apparatus of the country no less than those mamtamed directly 
by the Depaitraent, it follows that those who assist the State by manag 
mg them should have gieat influence m dcteimming all questions of 
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general educational policy The Head of the Department muit still 
be the controlling authority in the last lesort, but if an aided institu¬ 
tion IS piefeiable to a departmental one when it is equally efficient, the 
opinion and advice of the managers of the foiinei should be at least 
aJ carefully attended to and cairy as gieat weight as the views of those 
who are intimately connected with the latter In determining all such 
matters as the arrangement or conduct of public examinations, the rate 
of tees, the terms of admission, the couise of study, or the foims of 
peiiodical returns, in shoit, with regaid to all that concerns the edina- 
non of the community at huge, the Director of Public Instiuction should 
be guided as much by the laws of those interested in aided education as 
by those of depaitiiieiital olliccis He should employ the teachers and 
manageis of aided sfhools as lieely, i( they so desiie, as officials of the 
Depaitment in uriynig out what has been lesolvcd on have de¬ 
cided, that the time has not come when a representative boaid should 
be set up to continl oi influciKe tlie edinational executive, but mtan- 
wliile a useful substitute foi such a lloaul may be piovided by free and 
fieqiient consultation between the Diicitoi and those whom the State 
bas^iiiviied to lo-opeiate with itself It aided iiistituiions aie thus to 
have the coidial syiiipatliy oi the Depaitment, it follows that any success 
on then pait must be as fully and w^aimly acknowledged as the siinilai 
success ol a depauiiieiital insiimiioin It follows, too, that when any 
changes aie fiom tune to tunc pioposcd, the beaiing ol such changes on 
the welfaie and (oiivenieiue oi schools iiiidei puvate maiiagcis should 
be caiefully weighed It also lollows that all sdiolaisliip^ ami rewauls 
that the State confeis should be given without icgaid to the foim of 
raanagement of the mstitutioii to which a candidate belongs" 

This was too difficult a [iioposiiion foi the loicigii buieaiicracy to 
follow and it is not siiipiismg that these leroiiimciidations weic not 
geiieially acted upon iii the piopci spint, although the geiieial condi¬ 
tions did inipKwe to some extent IViili the hegiiiiiiiig of the Ciii/onian 
eia, the attitude ol the .Stale lowaids liidi.m puvate elloit whiih was 
often suspected to have iialioiial iNiiiiigs, hecjiiie siifl mid hostile The 
position impioved slightly with the liaiislei of educatioii to Indian 
control, hilt on tin whole, the old iieatiiinit ol j)it\.ite ellou was general¬ 
ly kept up hy all luliKatioii Depaiiiiiciits till 1‘I17 when the Biitisli 
powei was withdiawn 

Aftei the iittaininciit ol Iiulcjiciidcnce, there has been a still fuither 
change and piiv.iie clfoit now' leceues, on the whole, much Liner treat¬ 
ment and a largei giant-in-aul than in the past But even now, some 
vestiges of the old tiaditioii me still left and they ciealc diffinilties They 
are (i) Private institutions aic still not accepted as equal paitncis 
with State institutions and sevenal forms of partiality are still in evidence 
eg, Goveiniiieiit stipends and scliohusliips aic available in Government 
institutions only in some fitates, puvate institutions aie still staived 
for funds in the fust instance and then bianded as 'infciior', the status 
accorded to them is gciieially Inwei, etc,, (ii) 'Ihe giaiit-iiHud is still 
not sufficiently libeial, (iii) Thcie is too inucli of clepartnieiital con¬ 
trol, and (iv) The jiuicetluies fot tclease of gtaiu aic unduly compli¬ 
cated 

Steps will have to be takcii to umiove these difficulties if private 
clEoit has to play the lole which is really expected of it 
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11 Goyeijiiiieijtal Attitude to Phvate Effort~A Piospect-Oiir fust 
monunendation is tlie repetidpii of the advite giyen by the^ Hunter 
'CoMission as eaily as 1882, wz, Pnmle educatioml Mtuiwns mi\t 
he regarded w }ull md s^ml paittm 'mifi Gomnmnt mlitiilms 
m nil mtkn tegnelitig status^ pniiilegei md jitmcial ajjisiaiice 

In short, the last vestige of the step-motherly attitude which makes 
*1116 Department look upon ceitain institutions as its 'own' and upon (he 
remaining as 'others’ has to be eliminated After all, tlie private insti¬ 
tutions aie doing something which it is a duty of the State to do and 
which Government itself wmuld have had to do if they had not been 
in existence It is not for the private schools, therefore, to be obliged 
to Government foi grant-m-aid, it is the Government that has to 'be 
grateful to piivate effort for its assistance m enabling it to dischaige its 
obligations The recognition of ihu firinctpls mil furike molve seofMl 
{kngts ill the gr/mt'iMid rules and mnmls so that oil claim loluch 
■dmmmte beidieen Gomnmnt and non-Gotiernmiil schuols Mild 
he elmmted And what is more impoitant, there will have to be a siibs- 
itantial change of heart on the pait of the Education Departments 

12, Central and States Grants-An almost universal feeling exists 
•among those who have responded to the questionnaire that voluntary 
■organisations engaged m educational activities should be given liberal 
financial assistance by tlie Central and State Governments It is also 
widely felt that all-India organisations having a coiintiy-wide appeal 
should icceive such assistance from the Central Government diiect, 
while organisations whose activities are confined to the boundaries or 
limits of paiticiilai States should he aided by llie Cenlie tliioiigli the 
States 01 lespective State Goveinments and/oi bv the local bodies 
The Comnitke, therejon, fed that the Central Govemnent should 
acceft the lesponMtj for promn of grmtmaid h selected oigam 
S(ition\ doing km significant niork in the field of the einralioii of 
mnieti and that, for tins purpose, adecjuate protimn sImM he made 
,in the Cenkl binlget from year to year Howevei, the principal agency 
ior aiding the laigest proportion of voluntary organisations may be the 
State Goveinments, 

13 Matching Grants to be Discontmued-In this connection, the 
Committee would stress a few important considerations, Both the 
principle and the consideration on which the grants-in-aid scheme has 
been formulated at present have to he modified in the context of the 
cltanged circuinstaiues and conditions The first ststi wsiciiy in this 
respect is to abmdon the idea of matching contnhuhin We aie of 
opinion that the grant-in-aid given to voluntary organisations for non- 
leciirrmg purposes should be given on a hundred per cant basis (at 
least in so far as primary, middle and secondary sdiools and training 
institutions, including the speaal institutions foi adult women, are com 
iceined) On the recuinng side, tlie grant-iivaid sliould oidmanly 
cover die entiie dencit, subject to the ceiling that the aid pa capilf will 
not be more than the cost per pupil in a State institution ol a similar 


There are several reasons lor abandoning the old piindple ^ol 
'Hiatchine funds In the past, it was a tacit assumption of a grant in 
aid Codes that the amount of aid shall cover only a part of the cost and 
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tliat a certain pait of the expeiidiiiiie WI he met hy donations aiitl 
contributions Iroiu the public. Ihis assiimptioii did not create many 
difficulties 111 the past because the nuuibei of educational institutions, 
asking for donations and contributions was limited and the desiie to 
give chanty was much stiongei. At present, the total volume of chaii* 
table and plnlantliiopic assistance has been greatly ciiiuiled and the 
number of educational and otlier mstitutions making demands loi 
donations and contiibutions has incieased veiy materially It is, tlieie- 
fore, no longer possible for voluntary organisations to laise much con¬ 
tribution from the public Unless tlie insistence on malclimg contri¬ 
bution from the institutions disappears, therefoie, it will not be possible 
tor private effort to avail itself of the grants-in-aid that the Government 
might desire to give, 

It may be pointed out that the insistence on matclimg funds in the 
past has mostly acted adveisely on the teacher woiklng in private insti¬ 
tutions Society has a light to expect a sense of devotion and a spiiit 
of idealism in the persons who work in noii-official institutions But li 
lias no right to staive teadieis woiking in them The best results in 
the development of education can he obtained when the freedom of 
piivate effort and the linanaal resources of the Government msntutions 
are combined Such a poliq would also enable us to build up what 
may be described as the "non-official wing of educators" which will con¬ 
tribute very mateiially to the ultimate progress of society 

In llus connection we have to make one point clear We do lealise- 
the dangers of a total abolition of the system of matching funds, So 
w rmmd Hint exmplwn jwm mtckg grmiii ilmld lis giant- 
(i ofilj to wlwtfiij o^anwlm of slunding and icpiiio In their 
case, the view should be tliat their past services to the cause and good¬ 
will are a matching contribution In all other cases, matching funds 
should be insisted upon But, in the cm of girls' schools, the extent of 
mickg funds rxpeetd should not be more than hnlf of those aped- 
ed in hoys' schools For instance, if the boys' schools are expected to 
pay 50 pel cent, the gills' schools should be expected to pay not more 
than 25 per cent 

14 Revision of Grant-in-Aid Codes-The conditions of piivate 
scliools and the rules of grant-in-aid vary immensely from State to State, 
It is, therefore, not possible to make any conciete suggestions We shall, 
however, suggest some bioad pnnciples on which the existing Grant-in- 
aid Codes should be revised;: 

(1) Girls’ schools are generally costlier to maintain than boys' 
schools beause the enrolment is smaller, the fee-income is 
less and the relative cost of salaries etc is higher There 
should, therefore, be a subsknlial and significant dilerence 
in the rates of gianis-mid paid to hoys' institutions and of 
those for girls' inslitulm at all Us As the Hunter 
Commission recommended, the conditions of aid for girls' 
institutions have to be easier and the grants, more liberal 
It should be a mam duly of the proposed State Councils 
for the education of women to examine the existing grant- 
maid codes from this point of view and to persuade the 
Stafp Governments to amend them, if necessary. 



(ii) Our .iitcutioii Iwi heeii uiviieil to the [,itt tlut lioaids ot 
SecouJaiy hdiuation and Umveuitie'i olteii impose vei] 
diiriciilt coiulitioiis legiidiiig buildings and Resei^e Funds 
ivliile giantiiig letogiiiiion. 'I’hesc conditions are often 
luuealistic and oiit ol keeping with ihc economic condi 
tions 111 the country Wc (eel that the policies in tins 
respect have to be changed loi all-gnls' as well as boys' 
iiistuiitiDiis But even il that weie not done, sve would 
lepeat the Ilniitei Coniniissiflin lecotninciuluioii that the 
conditions of lecogiiitioii should be easier for the institutions 
lor gills \h iivminml that the Cot/cuimil of Mm uiid 
tlis Unwmit}' Gianit Conmmon use tlicn good 
offim III this le^dul and litiiig (ikiil (/if immij ckf 


(ill) There is a very gieat cleaidi of giils' institniions in rural 
aicas and eveiy ett'oit has to be made to develop them, 
These sIwuHi (liaie/me, k giwi the iimt lilietal fom of 
^rant-mid 

(iv) Liberal noimdirnn^ giants should be gmeii to all fills' 
institutions, esfeciallj to those that aie situated in ratal 
areas The imposes ol the grants-in-aid shotild include 
buildings and equipment, In rural aieas, hostels and stall 
quarters must be included where necessary Middle and 
secondai] schools and training institutions for teachers 
which aie basic institutions (these will iiaturally include 
institutions which piovide special educational facilities lor 
adult women) should not be required to pay any matching 
contribution and in othei cases, a matching contribution of 
not more than 25 per cent onlv should be expected 


15 Schem tiihich [irovide lorn for nonmmg jjurposes^ani 
paiticuklj for hostels and staff quiters-should be adopted The 
amount of the loan should cover the entire non-recuiring expenditure 
involved in the proposal, and its repayment should be spread over s 
fairly long peiiocl Loans should be interest free, if that is not possible, 
the rate of interest should be low and interest paid must be held to be 
grantable as recurring expenditure 

16 The Government of India have a scheme to assist voluntary 
organisations which are doing some expeiimental or valuable work ol 
outstanding importance This is a veiy good scheme IFe semmetd 
that a similar scheme should be prepaied foi the institutions for girls 
only and that special funds should be set aside for the purpose, It should' 
thus be possible to give Cential aid cliiect to some institutions that 
cleseive it 


At present there are seveial piactical and proceduial difficulties la 
the working out of this scheme All applications to be made to tli! 
Government of India under the scheme have to be submitted througli 
the State Governments This is as it ought to be, but at several later 
stages also fiiither references become necessary and applications take * 
long time to be decided upon Aftci the grants are sanctioned, there are 
difficulties m releasing instalments We have no desire to by-pass tb® 
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^taie Governineats in this respect, nor do we wish to miiiiniise tlir 
importance of ndeijiiate financial clicds All the saiiie, we have a feeling 
that the existing procedine is so coiiiplKated, so ohibniAte, and so detailed 
that It defeats its own piiipose by pieventiiig the voluntaiy organisations 
froDi tailing full advantage of the sdienie It is not for us to say in what 
iffianiier the existing piocediiies can be siinjiliSed This is a pioblein for 
experts and m miiwiml tkt the (rovcimenl of India Md Ime 
h ffifficl of Ik toheiiie cwiuml and lak dejh lo see llial the fitoa- 
im dajited ni legntd lo Hits sr/ieine is Mflifiei and that the gwits 
M released imthoiit dijfniillf 


Theie is, howevei, one ictotniiiciidalioii that we desiie to make which 
quires iiiiiiiediate aiteiitioii At pifseiil, tlicic is an iiniiieiise delay 
because applications have lo he sent tliioiigh the State Govcinments 
We were told of instanrei w’lipie it look a year or more for a State inciely 
to tonvard the applicatinns IIV, iheiejine, jugged that edmlinnd 
mlitiilM (ioing e\f](nmnial oi fmeer mih of Imadei iigiiifiraiire 
should be ftmiiled to send then alrjdicatioiis dimt to the CMrimiit 
of Mia with a co/iy lo the State Gowmiiaii The Central Government 
should then obtain the (ommeiits of the Stale Ooveinment thereon with 
a time-liniit prescribed, it necessary Thu will greatly eliminate a good 
deal of the delay that is now caused 

17 Supei'visioii-Tlic pioblem of libcial gianis-iii-aicl to piivate effort 
as intimately connected with that of siipeivision and maintenance of 
standards At present, what geiieially happens is that piivatc institu¬ 
tions aie starvcci of funds and, veiy often, they are not able to maintain 
proper standaicls on account of financial diiriiltics Several concessions 
are, therefore, shciwo to them in spite of the piovioicm of the gianism- 
aid Code to the contiary We feel that such a state of affairs is not 
desirable Govcuiincnt should give Iiheial giaiiis-in-aid to private or¬ 
ganisations on the lines lecommciiclcd by us and insist on the mainten¬ 
ance of propel standaicls We feel sine ilial the inanagcinents of the 
private schools woidd readily iccept tins position and cooperate with 
Goveinment m the alloiii elloit to impiove the standard of education 
in the schools of the coiiiiiiy, In fart, if the financial difficulties are 
removed, most ol the piivate institutions svill be in a position to provide 
■even bettei staiiilards than those that obtain in Government schools 


19 Concluding Obscivatioiis-Wc shall now conclude this discussion 
iitli a leference to two special pioblcms wliicli have to be faced at 
present The first is the great necessity of stimulating piivate effoit in 
rural areas It shall be tlie major lesponsibility of the special Depart- 
fflental inaclimeiy for the education of women (wliidi we have recom¬ 
mended in another section of this Report) to adopt special measures for 
Ills purpose Merem possible, new mlitutm, working tn rural areas 
should be helped to me into emtence Where this is not possible, 
Ik existing voknlary organmtwns, which aie now confined to urban 
ureas only, should be pursuadei lo extend tim activlik to rural areas 


iiere is one class of voluntary organisations which holds forth a 
W promise for the future, namely, (lie organisations of women who 
ave dedicated themselves to education and other social services We 
ue that every step should be taken to encoinagc such oigamsatioiis lo 
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ihelp spread education among women'and to luilher then activities for 
ithe welfare of women and cliiklien 

From the data made available for us by the CentyarSocial Welfare 
Board, it appears that there are, at piesent, 1,33} organisations of women 
■engaged in activities of child-welfare!, 1,442 orgmusatiohs engaged in wo- 
’men’s welfaie, 195 organisations engaged iri welfare of the handicapped 
cliiklien, and 1,075 organisations engaged in geneial, social and cultural 
w^oik. More than 2,000 of these orgamsations are engaged m educational 
activities and w immnd that tilts part of tkir morli slmld recm 
iihal fiimcial amtance ftom Iks Central and State Gomments, 





GhiIpter Xlll 

SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

We shall deal with the iollowui^ special pioblenis of the echicatioiD 
of ifoiiien 111 the eoiiise of this Chaptelf - 

I Education of women at the iimveisily stage, 

II Pre-piiinary Education, 

III, Education of women belonging to backwaid classes, 

IV Education of handicapped cbilcb.eii, 


VI Piofessional Education 

We shall deal with these pioblenis seiiatim 

I Education or Womfn at the University Stage 

2 In Chapter VI of our Report, we have lecomineiided considerable 
expansion of the middle and secondai] education facilities for giiK 
paiticiilaily in inral and seim-uiban areas II due effect is to be given 
to these lefomniendalions, it is iiecessaiy to inciease the supply ol Yoinen 
teacheis at these stages veiy coiisideiably fn Chapter IX, we pointed 
out that theie is a gieat shoitage of women teacheis even for the existing 
middle and secondary schools We shall, therefore, have to make up all 
these shoitages and, in addition, piovide the additional teachers needed 
for expansion Unless this is done, the basic piogiainine ol the expan¬ 
sion of mitklle and secondary education facilities for giils suggested by 
us will fail IV^j /liete/ore, ^smmd ikt mmiiats skfs sliouli k 
laki to exfand tlis edimiion 0 / girjs ni h Unmsttj stage ak (ini 
to gm iideqmte fimiml mislnnce io girh fiorn wd tiicm to fmmite 
then studies at tk U 

3 Piovislon of Hostel facilities for Girls at the University Stage-At 
present there aie liaidly any colleges m iiiral aieas, and even if a lew 
were to be established-and we do lecounntiiil then establishment whei- 
ever necessai] and possible^tliey ijan never be plentiful enough to he with¬ 
in easy reach fioni evei] village Hostel facilities are, therefoie, absolute* 
ly necessary if gills from rural areas are to leceive college education or 
to get training lor secoiidaiy schools We, therefore, lecommend that 
ade(|uate hostel facilities should be provided foi girls 111 all colleges, and 
particulaily in tiaining colleges We also feel that these facilities would 
not be provided in the near futiiie on an adequate scale unless special 
funds aie piovided for the purpose We, theiejoie, umimU that the 
Unwersiiy Giants Common, lakck is a statutory, autonomous kdy, 
charged mth the skml lesfonsMiy of deuefojniig colleges and I'm- 
msity eekation, should set afait a special fund of not less than Rs 1 
cwre foi the lemamng penoi 0 / the Semd Five fear Plan jor giving 
necemif giants to colleges, including training colleges, for the consim^ 
oon of hostels for guts ivhile sanctioning these giants, piefeienre 
snoiild he given to colleges in rural areas and to serai-iirban nwtitiitions 
The funds should be iitilisedi eitliei foi purposes of giant-in-ald or for 
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[loaiii Wlitii ghints me given, the) hlioiill (ovei 75'\, ol the loial 
expeiulitme mul, m (jse ol uiul colleges, gimits on i lOO^ basis im| 
be given Tlie loans should cover the cntiie tost ol the piojects and 
should piefeiably be inteiesi hec Then icpaymciu should be spiead 
over a (aiily long tenn We hope that the Universuy Gnmii Conmnssioti 
would give due weight to our icconuneiidations on which laigely flepends 
the futuic expansion of the middle and secondary ediuation ol gnls in 
this fonntiy 

i Scholaiships to Girls leading in Colleges-Wlule the provision of 
hostel facilities is necessary to develop the highei cducaiion of women, 
ii will not be possible to achieve the denned icsult unless adequate 
financial assistance is also nude available to pool and desciving giils, 
pailiciilarly from unal areas, to (ontiniie theii siiidics beyond the 
secondaiy stage We, lliei^fore, monntieiiti tki a faiilj liiigc nmk 
of siklMijis ilmli lie imlilvtd jm mli giih in nil lofy^kili 
Goycfimenl md piwak The amount ol these scholaiships should be 
such as would enable ihcin to coiUiiiiii then ediiralion without llnowiiig 
a burden on their fanulies 

5 Scholarships to Desciving Giils on Meiii~We also icioiiiniend that 
a sufficieritly laige number ol scholar shins should he pioviiled at llie 
University stage to be awauled to deserving gnls on lueiit At present, 
scliolaisbips are open to competition by boys as well as gnls anil a (an 
jiumber of girls win scholarships and puses in such open (orapctiiion 
It IS to be remembered, however, that the coirdiiiions under winch the 
gnls generally prosecute then studies aie far moie unfavourable than 
those under wliidi the boys do They do not olteii get the lame assistance 
from home and the same atieni'on to then needs as the Iroys and, nr a 
very laige number of cases, ihey have to do a good deal of woik at home 
m addition to their studies Many a girl reading at this stage, tlieiefoie, 
is not able to win a scholarship in open coinjumuoii, not because of hci 
academic or intellectual inferiority, but because of the social and economic 
handicaps under which she has to continue her studies If the education 
of women is to be developed piopeily, tt u nefa'civ tk the Stale should 
lecoguise ifm Imdicaps and provide a nifficientlj large numhei oj 

t sclwkisliips to be awarded lo demin^ girls on rieiik Such sdrolai- 
ships should be open to girls only and should be awauled ihrough open 
competition We also suggest that in colleges like those ol CoinnicKe, 
Agiiculture oi hiigmeeniig-these are some of the new liiclis lo which 
women have taken to recently-a siifTiciciit minihcr of siidi sdiolatsliips 
should be awarded, especially because these courses au* (ostliei than the 
geneial coiiises of Arts and Science 

6 Assistance for Educational Equipment to Gnls attending Collcges- 
Even when gnls are staying with then families and atienduig colleges, 
we often find that they are unable to piocuie the necessaiy hooks and 
other educational equipment We think that extending financial 
assistance lor procuring them will not present niiidi difficiihy IFe, 
tlieiefoie, remoml that tlieie should he a sclw niuki whirli tki 
^mall asuitaiue could be made (ivailatle (o needj giilj at the colkmts 

7 Special Assistance to Selected Instiiutions-In the laigei iiiteresls 
of the education of women it is iictcssaiv to evolve a few uood institutions 
in difieient paits of the loiiiuiy wliidi would be able to devote theiii' 
selves exdiisivfly lo the study of the spciial piolilcms of the education of 



women and wliirli would be fiiiutioning on a stale that would make it; 
possible foi tapahlc and idtalistii woikeis to devote their lives to them. 
A Dumber of stub institutions aheady exist iii the States It would be- 
one of the ntipoitant functions of the National Conned foi the Fclucalioiv 
of Girls and Women to make a survey of such institutions and to select a« 
few of them foi special development Tlieie should be a special budget 
provision for siicb schemes in the plans of the Goveinment of India andi 
an attempt should be made to develop them on piopei lines thiough 
graiits-in-aid on a 100 pet cent basis Wlietliei these should, in future., 
be developed into special uiiiveisities is an issue wliirli need not be 
discussed at this stage Tk imtiedtale oljjsci should bs to helop* 
iksss mstiiulions to the iiiiwnsilj kvd dud lo uidlic tlim reiihcs of 
(xpeiitmnldl diid pioMi jiioik us well os of fiiudiiwetitd lltiiiliM with 
regdii to the edmlm oj women They should also be made the centies. 
horn which women ivoileis fni the cause would be tiained and sent ouU 
to all the parts of the (otiiitiy kveti if this nioic restiicted piogiamine' 
IS undeitaken and piopcily woiked out, it would give a meat lillip to- 
the (Icvelopnient of the cdiKaiioii of women 


II Pri-Primary Edikaiion 

8 From the educational point of view it is now lecognised that chil¬ 
dren of the 2-') yeai age-gioup recjiure no less of attention fiom specially 
named leacheis than childieii of ovei 5 yeais who are considered as- 
ready to leceive legulai etlticanou Howcvei, pie-priinary education is- 
as yet in its infancy in oiii (ountry This is partly due to the fact thati 
its importance in the giowth of the child has not been lealised and partly 
because it has not received siilTicient encouiageinent from the Govern¬ 
ment wliidi roiisideis othei pioblems more iiigeiit, Expansion of pre^ 
priniaiy education, therefore, has been left mainly to voluntary organisa¬ 
tions Public interest in the pioblcm is being very rapidly stimulated- 
and seveial pie-primary schools aie springing up in uiban areas Recent¬ 
ly the inteiest has also spicad to luial areas due to the work done by the- 
Central Social Wclfaie Boaid in assisliiig iii the establishment of 
Mtmlis etc 


9 We welcome this development and feel that Goveinment should 
try to help it as fat as possible. 'Ihe policies of the State Goveinmenls- 
with regaid to this stage of cdutaiioa vaiy immensely and both the basis^ 
and extent of grant-in-aid, wherever it exists, show a marked variation- 
from State lo State There aie several academic pioblems connected' 
with pre-primary education which also need a close examination We- 
are aware that in 1953 Government appointed a National Committee om 
Early Childhood Education, which met only once The recommenda¬ 
tions made by it do not seem to have been followed up ITe, ikrefore, 
ore of opinion that the Gomnmnt of India should now appoint a* 
special cotnmiltee to examine the problems of pre-prmarf education iji 
all its aspects and to suggest the adoption of certain common policies by 
State Governments with a view to securing a more rapid expansion of 
pie-pnmary education than what lias been possible to achieve in tlie past 
We also feel that this expansion should take place in rural areas and 
industrial centics and be of benefit to a large number of working women. 



Any large-scale expansion ol prc-piimaiy education willj lio^evei^ 
laigely depend upon the extent to which trained women teachers aie- 
available'to work in pre-primary schools, specially in rural areas, 
Ih^fori, mmmnd that Gomnniint should acceft th( itsfonsMly 
for the iraiwng of mmn tmkrs for pe-pnmry schools and that 
ptmte (Sort mrking in the fold should te ItMly encomged The 
grants-in-aid to training insfltirtions tor pre-primary teachers as well as^ 
the assistance to be given to the tiainees should be on the same lines as 
we have recommended earlier for the training of piiniary teachers 

10 We also feel that women teachers who have received training in 
pre-primai) education would make very good teaohers for classes I and’ 

II of primary schools The adoption ol some of the play-way methods 
of pre-primary scliools m class I would also help very 'greatly in reducing' 
the stagnation at that level We, therefore, recomend that mmn mho 
have lecewed ftejuniarj trming should k considered digihls for 
appointment in primary schools also md legaried as trained primary 
teachers foi puiposes of pay and allowances If this step is taken, the 
tiaining of pie-piiniary women teacheis would become practically a pait 
of die training of women teachers for piimary schools and the expends 
tine incuned on it would be good investment foi the development of 
education in the age-gioup of 6-11 as well 

III Educaiion of Women bllonginc lo the Backward Classes 

11 The problem of the ediicatroii of women belonging to the back¬ 
ward classes was raised m the course of our discussions This problem 
IS doubly difficult because, among these communities, even the education 
of men is extremely backward and is alieady being treated as a special 
problem We do not think, however, that it is necessary for us to ex¬ 
amine tins pioblem in detail The Report of the Backward Classes* 
Commission is before Government and it contains a more thorough study 
of the pioblems than any we can undertake in the short time at our dis¬ 
posal Besides, the Government of India has created a special machinery 
for the welfare of the Backward Classes and there is a coriesponding part 
of this machinery at the State level also Large funds aic pinvidetl hotlr 
at the Cential and the State level for the welfaie of the Backwaul Classes 
These general measures which aie being adopted by Government are, in 
our opinion, broadly adecjiiate to secure the welfare of the women of the 
Backward Classes also We, therefore, feel that we are not called upon 
to make any detailed recommendations on the subject The only sugges¬ 
tion necessary in this connection is that the education of girls and women 
belonging to the backward communities should receive gi eater attention 
than in the past and that, in the funds set apart for the welfare of the- 
Backward Classes, a specified portion should be eaimarlerl foi the educa¬ 
tion of women 


IV Education of Handicapped Children 

12 There is a very large number of handicapped children in India 
Correct statistics are not available, but it has estimated that tk 
total number of blind persons alone is about 20 lakhs Besides these we 
have to take into account a large number of dumb, deaf, crippled and 
mentally handicapped children It is, therefore, obvious that a equate 
ptovision will have to be made for the care of several lakhs of these 
children as soon as practicable 



13 At present theie are a number of agencies in the couiitr)' which 
:aie pioviding some facilities on a liumanitaiian basis These are being 
aided by the Cential and State Governments There aie also a number 
of Women’s Welfaie Oiganisations which are engaged iti this activity and 
these also are being assisted by the Central Social Welfare Board But 
‘on the whole, the provision made at pieseni foi the handicapped children 
is far from adequate In all Western countries, the provision of uni¬ 
versal and compulsory education also implies the piovision of adequate 
special educational facilities foi the handicapped childi’en When we 
shall tiy, during the Thud Five Yeai Plan, to eniol all children in the 
age group 6-11, we shall also have to make a deteuniiied effort to male 
a bettei provision for these handicapped childien and a certain pait of 
the budget will have to be set aside foi this purpose 

14 What we have said earhei about pre-primaiy education apjjlics 
to the education of handicapped children also Women make good 
teachers foi such children and we feel that the Cmlral Gommeni mist 
notv com fonmi to j)ioviie deijiiatc Irawing Imlitm for mwi 
teachers oj mtitiihoin for fmdicaffed ckUim We, theielore, lecom- 
mend that training facilities for women leacheis il institutions for 
hanclicapped childien should be piovided at a few selected centres m the 
countrj' Since these centies would normally catei for the needs of more 
than one State, it is necessar)' that they should be diiectly assisted by the 
Goveinmeiit of India 


V Social Educaiion 

15 The pioblein of Social education of women is of vei) great im- 
poitaiice, especially because the peicentage of literacy amongst women is 
only 93 accouling to the census ol 1951 If we lemember that a very 
laige niimbei of liteiate women come from urban areas, it is obvious that 
the peicentage of liteiacy among riiial women is still sinallei indeed 

15 This problem can be conveniently dealt with under two heads - 

(i) liteiacy, 

(ii) teaching of simple skills and the cieation of certain new atti¬ 

tudes among women, iriespective of the fact whether they 
are literate or not 

17 Problem of Lilciacy-Tlie problem of liteiacy amongst women if 
colossal in its magnitude and baffling m its complications It is not only 
the huge number of illiterates that constitutes the mam problem, in fact, 
It is the dependent status of women, the shackles of custom, the almost 
total absence of leisure due to a life of diudgery and the conservatism of 
men (even of the women themselves) which is the heart of the problem 
The task is, tlierefoie, both vast and difficult 

18 A good (leal of very useful work has been done in this field 
during the last 30 years and consideiable expeiieiice lias now been 
gained Liteiacy lias been promoted in uiban areas in the past with a 
fair degree of success and even in the villages considerable spade work 
has been done to this end We do not think, therefore, that it is neces¬ 
sary lor us to make any lecoraraendations on such problems as (i) the 
methods of organising literacy classes for women, the common difficulties 
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tlsat prevent regular attendance of women at such classes and methods 
to overcome them, (u) the securing ol women teachers for such classes 
and their timning, and (ui) the production ol suitable literature for the 
neo-literates The subjects arfi now well undeistood. 

19 What is needed at piesent, therefore, is more funds, moie woiheis 
and a more determined drive to eradicate the evil of illiteracy For this 
purpose, we make two mam recommendations The fust is that a (liter- 
mined e^ort should he made to mease the numhei of btemj classes 
for mtnen as largely as possihkj paHicuklj in uml areas This may be 
attempted through the sepaiate schools foi girls which should be con¬ 
verted into Conimiinity Centres for local women and closely assonaied 
With Mahila Mandals We have also recommended earlier that, even m 
co-educationaj schools, there should be some women members of the stall 
and that the local women should be closely associated with these schools, 
especially with a view to increasing the eiiiolmcut of gills This associa¬ 
tion should provide the opportunity to oiganise liteiacy work amongst 
the local women thiough the Mahik Mandals concerned Our second 
suggestion is that intensive campaigns for the spread of literacy amongst 
mmen should he organised, hath in urban and rural areas, on as large 
A scale as possible For this purpose, tlic State Goveinments should be 
requested to select certain compact areas and an attempt should be made 
to make 30 to 50 thousand women liteiate in each area in a given peiiod 
The pieparation for the campaign should start at least one year in 
advance and should include the entire plan of the campaign fiom the 
initial survey to the final follow-up A fanly large amount should be set 
aside in the Third Five Year Plan for such campaigns for spreading 
Rteracy amongsi women A special machinery should be created to 
evaluate the results of campaigns from time to time and also to use 
them to make the later campaigns more successful 

20 Imparting Simple Skills and Attitudes-We shall now turn to the 
second aspect of the problem Strengdienmg the lamily as the liasic 
social units is one of the most important plans of social education, and 
women have to bear the burnt o! any piogramme designed (oi sirerigllicn- 
mg the family As a vast number of women arc unletteicd, this' pio- 
gi'amme will have to be based on means of comraiinicatK'" lUhei ilian 
the written language It is, however, essential that the icfliiiiqiics em¬ 
ployed must be fundamentally educational, that is to sav, gionps of 
women interested in acquiring the simple knowledge and skills wiiliin 
this programme should be cieatcd and, as lai as possible, lesponsibilities 
involved m acquiring the skills should be devolved on the groups them¬ 
selves in a collective fashion 

21 The simple types of knowledge, attluides and skills needed to 
stiengthen the family may be consideied in five gioiips comprising food, 
children, cleanliness, other domestic skills and certain attitudes 

_ (a) So far as food is concerned the women need to know llie basic 
piinciples of nutrition, the idea of the balanced meal, the food needs of 
infants, children, adolescents and adults, the pieparation of a few cheap 
but complete foods, and the preservation of tcitain types of food, idiidi 
are cheap and abundant m one season hut scarce in others If possible, 
me scope ol this part of the programme may be extended to include 
Kitflien gardening, beekeeping and poiiltiy 

307 M of Edii 
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(b) In regard to children, the women need to know bioadly the 
uietliods ol bringing up cluldien in accoi dance with modern develop- 
Dieiits in child psychology and cliild care, the more common diseases oE 
children and then simple remedies ol proved efficaq and the great 
importance to the family of putting childien of sclioobgomg age in the 
school and piovicling study faalitics for them In this connection it is 
of the greatest importance that women should appreciate the need of 
family planning. 

(c) Health and saiiitaiioii will include caio of the body and foima- 
non of healthy habits, deanlmcss of the house, disposal of waste, soakage 
pits, smokeless chullm eti It could also include the popularisation of 
simple and cheap latiiiics, such as the one developed at die Action 
Reseaich Iiistituie at Lucknow 

(d) Other needed skills mdiidc cutting and sewing, spuming and 
knitting as well as simple fiistaul II lossible, a vocational .skill which 
can stand the women in good stead in tie locality may also he unpin ted 

(e) Besides the skills iiieiitioncd above, it is of gicat impoitaiice that 
^'omen should develop new aliiiuilcs to biitli-cniUiol and the cdiuation 
of then diildicii, p.iiii(iilaily giils flicy iiiiist also develop an antipathy 
to superstitious piactices, wasldnl customs and the caste mentality The 
removal ot the hold of castcisin on the mmds of women is absolutely 
necessaiy and the task has to he tackled with seiioiisiiess 

II fii arc.is wlicie (hm-S(vik\ oi aie woiliiig, some 

of the Items iii the above piogiamme aic being .ittendcd to It is iicces- 
saiy that the job diait of a Hin/ik should crapliasi/e the above items and 
hei training also should be lociised sliaiply and intensively on it But 
we think that the Crwii-Smb alone will not be able to do adequate 
justice to the ptobleiii It would be necessaiy to establish Mtiliik Mmlah 
in every village winch sliould he lequuecl to oigaiii/c' social cdiicaiioii of 
die local women on the hues lecoiiiiiieinled ahose It shouicl ilieii he the 
responsibility ol the' and Omni \mlm to stimulate these 

MM Mmidh to cany on tlnwe activities iiiiensively and cm a laige 
scale 

In sonic iiiCMs in clillcieiH States the iiieihocl ol a wt'll-ei|iiip|)ctl iiioliile 
mission sliould be iiiecl A vcliitk ec|i]i|)|)ed with cliaits, pictiiies, liliiis, 
lilm-slnps and au\ili.ny iiistiiiineiits imiy cany 2 oi 3 woman, iiirliicliiig 
the diivei, to woik intensively m an aiea foi about 3} months The 
standardised ecjiiipmeni will cd coiiisc, also jiicliitle all the material 
necessaiy foi the tiainmg piogiamme mentioned eailiet, and m addition 
a sewing machine a coiiiinuiiity medicine chest, kitchen gaiden .seeds, 
models of smokeless Mlm, latnnes etc 

It IS suggested that a giils’ school iii one of the smaller towns may 
be selected as the base fiom which a mobile mission may operate A 
small town is not so isolated fioiii the suirouiicliiig anal area The staff 
of the mission and its equipment will he a joait of the staff and equip¬ 
ment of the school and the iiead of the srhool-preleiably, a high school^ 
will be the adininistiatoi in cliaige of the mission If necessary she will 
receive suitable tiaining Ini a shoit period to enable hei to dischaige her 
lesjionsibilities connected with the mission Also small towns me not in 
such a large number as to make a .scheme ,sucli as suggested heie, too 
costly, anti yet they arc in siilhfieiiily laige number to make an impart 
wkli can be felt and measured According to the 1951 Census, there 
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are about 2,500 small towns m India A pbased programine spread over 
5 years will cost annually on the average of Rs 2 crores non-recurring and 
Rs one crore recurnngj the whole of which should k the concern of 
Government of India, As each mission can cover about 20 villages m 
the area m which it works for months, the expenditure comes to 
about Rs 1,000 per village The GrmSmk of the area should be 
made responsible for cultivating the leaven left behind by the Mission, 
which may not be a difficult task, if the mission succeeds m training and 
leaving behind it rural women who can assist the Gm-Smb in so 
far as work in their villages is concerned 

Needless to say, the success of the mission will depend upon efficient 
training of the workers, a well-tliought out slandaidisation of their 
equipment and piogramme and an organisation which will keep up a 
regular supply of films, filmstrips, hooks and other needed supplies to 
the missions Some of the reading material may have to be prepaied 
specially for use by the missions The Education Department in the 
various State Governments are the best agency to implement such a 
scheme 


VI Professional Education 

23 Finally, we shall turn to the discussion of tlie problem of the 
professional education of women We have aheady lefeired to the study 
of the woman-power lequiiements of the Third Plan made at oui request 
by a study-group at the Planning Commission and quoted the estimates 
made by this group in so far as women teachers aie concerned (a little 
over 4,00,000 of teachers) in chapter IX This study throws an inteiesting 
light on some othei aspects of the problem as well For instance, it shows 
that the demand for women doctors will rise to 15,000 by 10()5-GC when 
there will be a shoitage of about 5,000 women doctors This slioitage 
cannot be met by men doctors because theie would be an over-all shoit¬ 
age of men doctors as well by 1965-66 Similarly, the demand for luiises 
IS expected to rise to 58,600 by 1965-66 Here too, a shortage of 1,400 
nurses is anticipated The demand lor midwives is expected to use to 
1,10,000 in 1965-66, but out of this, there would be a shortage of 47,400. 
The demand for health visitors would rise to 5,055 in 196061* and the 
anticipated shortage is expected to be 3,081 The demand for women 
pharmacists is expected to rise to 5,100 by 1965 66 as against a supply of 
1,760 only After analysing these statistics, the gioiip have observed' 

"Under ceitain broad assumptions, the supply and demand position 
at the end of the Second and Third Five Year Plans of the 
following categories of medical personnel, (i) Lady Doctors 
(ii) Nurses (iii) Midwives and Auxiliary Nurse Midwives 
(ivj Health Visitors and (v) Pharmacists have been estimat¬ 
ed It will be seen that there will be a shortage of such 
category of personnel There will he huge shortage, especi¬ 
ally for the midwives and auxiliaiy nurse midwives Im¬ 
mediate steps should be taken to meet these shortages 
particularly for the auxiliary nurse midwives by opening 
up of an adequate number of training institutions as well 
as by increasing the number of admissions per training cen¬ 
tre, wherever possible" 


♦No Mier addition in the numbe of health visitors in the Third Plan is expeceted. 
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Turning lo the field of Social Welfare, the study group pointed out 
that theu’ estimates suffer from "the non-availabihty of adeijuate data 
concetumg^ the welfare services in the States, activities of the voluntary 
organptioiis m the country, training facilities etc Even though the 
magnitude of social pioblems like juvenile delinquency, immoral traffic, 
beggaiy, socially and physically handicapped etc,, is lealised, it has been 
possible to woik out only the minimum estimates consideied necessary 
lor essential services m evciy Slate to meet urgent social problems Keep¬ 
ing the above in view, it is bioadly estimated that 1,02,000 women per¬ 
sonnel would be required loi the various services in the field ol Social 
Welfare" 

25 Tuiniiig to the problem of viDage and small scale mdustnes, the 
'group observes 

"In the light of the information available m the Census of Indian 
' Maiml'actureis and some estimates worked out by ilie Lab¬ 
our and Employment Division and the Technical Training 
Committee (appointed by the Small Scale Indiistnes Board), 
the total number ol women to be employed in skilled and 
semi-slilled jobs by 1960-61 is estimated at 89,000 Further, 
taking into account the total estimated shortage of sbll- 
ed and semi-skilled perpnel dining the Second Flan period, 
It 15 roughly estimated* that there would, perhaps, be scope 
jor employment of about 30,000 to 35,000 women As 
regards the demand dming the Third Plan period, it may 
loiighly be of the older of 20,000 to 25,000 In case, how¬ 
ever, the slioitage of technical personnel is to be met fully 
during the Thud Five Yeai Plan, the total requirements 
would be of the order of about 60,000 to 70,000" 


26 Owing to the short time 
cd to some otliei fields wheie a 
exists 


the study could not be exteiid- 
for the employment ol women 


27 Even from tins biief study, it is evident that theie would be a 
great shortage of women personnel duiing the Thud Five Year Plan In 
this connection, we should like to emphasise one aspect ol the problem 
If the Plans are lo be successfully implemented, it is absolutely necessarv 
to make a ihoroiigli study of the woman-powei lequiiements ol the Plan 
and to take adequate measures to tram the necessary personnel in good 
time Our general feeling is tliat this aspect of the problem is almost 
totally neglected at piesent We, Iherejou, mommi that the Pknm 
Commnon should set up a suitdk and permanent maclimeiy to mluale 
the ‘le^utrements of ttioman-powei in the mplementahon of the Plans 
from tme to tme md make the results of its siiidies availahle to the ad- 
minututm and the public 

28 We weie also surprised and lather pained to find that there is a 
good deal of misinfoimed talk about 'wastage' in the higher piofessional 
education of women Even peisons who should have known better have 
complained that tlieie is a good deal of wastage in the medical education 
ol women and that a laige nunilier of women who have been trained as 
doctois do not puctise the piofession at all On this understanding, for 
wliicli tiieie is not much justification, seats allotted to women in (eiiam 
medical collejes have already been curtailed Statements of this type ami 
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ifae action taken on these lines have hurt the feelings ol ivomen m all 
paus of the country and such talk and actions become all the moie tragic 
because there is an acute shortage ol women doctors The evidence that 
was produced before us went to show that thcie is not much tiiith in tins 
,ialk of wastage and that tbeic is at least a jirma jane case for having 
the whole problem examined at the hands of expeits without any delay. 
We should ourselves have liked to examine this pioblem, but we feel tliat 
we are not adequately equipped to deal with it in a comprehensive and 
nuthontative maner IF«, Ikerefoie, lecommni ikl the Govmmit of 
India should constitute a liigh-pom conmiitee at an eailji dak to exa¬ 
mine the problem of the so-called wastage in the medical and other pro- 
lesstonal education of women. 


$ 



CiiAPmXlV 


ORGANISATION, ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 

We have so hii disrusscd vaiioiis pioblems (OiKeiiiiiit; the ediiLation 
of women which had been leleacd to us and have endeavoured to sug* 
gest several measuies-spccial and geiietal-by way of solution But the 
magiiitude of the pioblein is so peat that no woith-while lesults are 
lildy to be obtained unless a spcn.il ffiatlunciy is created to deal with 
:t-both at the Centro and in the Sliiies-and speci.il funds for the pur¬ 
pose are earniaihcd Both these pioblcnis will be discussed in tins 
Chaptei 

2 Cieaiion of a Special Madiiiieiy foi the Dcvelopnioiit of the Edu¬ 
cation of Woiiieii-We have shown in Chaptei IV that the education of 
women has failed to make good piogiess since 1917 imiinly because it 
was not treated as a speiial pioblcin and iccoiiiinended that this slionld 
now he done Eiitj while it is nccessaiy to legard the education of wo¬ 
men as a special pioblciiu this step alone is not siilliuent to meet the 
situation 

As early as 1851, the Desp.itdi of the Court of Dnectois an¬ 
nounced the decision to gfvc the li,iiik and tnidial suppoit of Govern¬ 
ment to the education of women In spite of tins decision, the Hunter 
Commission of 1882 found that 'female cdiitatioii is still in an extremely 
backward condition' and imidc a huge niiiiilier of very useful recoin 
mendations treating it as a spenal pioblem But even tlnity years later, 
the Education Ilesohitioii of 11113, while siiiveyiiig the whole field of 
educational developraeiit, repoitcd that "the ediiration of giils remains- 
to be organised" llic Haitog Coiiniiittfc wlndi li,is asked to report 
on the growth of educaiinn in 11)2'), .iinoiig nthci llniigs, Ingliliglitcd the 
wide (Iispaiiiy of ciiKiliiieiit as between boys .iiid giils and sticssed the 
need for giving piioiity to the (hniiis of gills' cdmation in every sdieine 
of expansion, Jkii in s[)ite of these leioiiiiiiciKlatioiis, the gcneial posi¬ 
tion of the education of women in 11)17 was still veiy unsatisfactory. 
These persistent f.iiliiies to develop the education of women in spite of 
all the learned .studios iiiidci taken .and useful lecoinraendations made 
from time to time aic due, as suited in Chaptei III, to a number of 
reasons such as the absence of vigoioiis State clfoit, the absence of a 
special and powerful madiniciy to deal with the problem, and the non- 
allocation of ade(|uate funds for the programme Unless immediate steps 
are taken to remedy these slioitroramgs, we fed that even the leconi- 
mendations m this Rcpoit will amount to little more than a pious hope. 
As a first step in the new policy, theiefoie. me ^smmni tlinl mmim 
hili be taken tmtlwiit dslaj to mk m aiqula both at 
ihs Centre and in the Slater, to deal mlh the frobh of the eimtion 
o| Men 

3 National Council for the Education of Girls and Woincn-What 
jhould be the natine of this madiinei’y at the Central and State levels 
f the next issue to be discussed In so far as the Government of India 
■s concerned, w mmml that ifjn hiild k takn to msMS/ as 

m fossibk, a Mtonal Council for the Education of Girls imrf 
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limm to aims ths Gmment on ik problem of the ducatm of 
prk and women at all kveh and stages It will study the problems o£ 
the education of women, suggest policies, targets and priorities, and 
initiate and scrutinize developmental schemes It will watch over the 
implemeiitation of schemes for the development of the education of 
women, obtain regular reports of progress, and compare, co-ordinate and 
make periodic assessment of tire progress made in the States It will 
sponsor pilot and research projects, organise seminars and workshops and 
also secure public co-operation and organise the education of public 
opinion necessary for the implementation of the programmes relating to 
the education of girls and women 

4 This Council will be composed of women and men, both official, 
and non-oflicial, from dilferent States, who are considered as experts in 
their own fields and are also primarily interested in the education of 
women Special care may be taken to include representatives of volun¬ 
tary organisations who have concerned themsel/cs with the dilleient as 
pects of women's education and are playing a significant role m this field. 

The Chairman of the Council should be a non-official woman and a 
full-time worker It shaE be the special responsibility of the Chairman 
to tour all the States, discuss the problems of the education of women 
with persons concerned and specially with the teaching, inspecting and 
administrative staff and satisfy herself as to the progress being made in 
each State We consider this as an essential function from the point of 
view of ensuiing the maximum elfectiveness of the maclimery we have 
recommended 

This Council need not he large and can entrust most of its detailed 
work to appropriate sub-Committees reporting to it These suh-Com- 
mittees would oidinarily consist of the members of the Council; but when 
necessary, It should be open to the Council to appoint non-member 
experts on its sub-Committees 

The Council should have a small office of its own and adequate pro¬ 
vision should be made for the staff and the necessary expenses required 
for its smooth working 

5 The mere enunciation of poliaes or preparation of plans will not 
lead to the expected results unless, as already stated, there is a special 
administrative machinery with adequate and necessary powers to imple¬ 
ment these poliaes and plans We fed that an mproment tn the 
present position can be brought about within a reasonable period of 
tme, if the Central Gomment assmes more responsibilities, We are 
aware that education is a State subject and that the implementation of 
education schemes is the direct responsibility of the States But when 
cruaal questions of national significance arise, the Centre cannot but 
take the initiative into its own hands The problem of the education 
of women«so mta! and of suck greal national significance that m 
regard it as absolutely necessary for the Centre to assume respombilit^ 
for its rapid deuehpment This responsibility will be threefold 

(i) It should be a responsibility of the Ceniie to see that parity 
between the education of boys and girls is reached as early 
as possible, and also to see that the edmtion of glrb and 
women is deoeloped eoenk m all parts of the country, 
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(ii) The Centre should fresenhe the targets to be attained and 
also guide the Slates m preparing mprehensive develop¬ 
ment plans for the education of mmi in then areas, 

(ill) The Ceniie should mist the Slates pnanciallj m implement- 
mg the approved plans. 

6 If all these fuiiclions aie to be elfectivejy carried out, we feel that 
me sfiouli be a senior officer of the rank of Joint Educational ddvm 
at the Centre to look after the education of girls and womeji We have 
already pointed out how disappointing the piesent position is and how 
greatly women's education needs encouragement, expert guidance and 
tactful control We consider such a senior officer is necessary not only 
because of the weight of responsibility to be carried, but also for the 
driving force required 


7 It would also be necessary to creak a separate unit in the Ministry 
of Education to deal with the problems of the education of women 
This unit would naturally be under the control of the Joint Educational 
Adviser IFe also feel that the Joint Educational Adviser should be the 
ex-officio member-Secretary of the proposed Mona! Council for the 
Education of Girls and if omen. 

8 State Councils for the Education of Women-We have already 
recommended the creauon of a National Council for the Education of 
Girls and Women On the same lines, we recommend that the State 
Governments should establish State Councils for the Education of Girls 
and Women with a full-time non-official woman Chairman These 
Councils should consist of official and non-official members, both men 
and women The functions of these Councils may be similar lo those 
of the National Council There should, however, be a close link between 
the National Council and the State Councils to ensure that the policies 
enunciated are properly coordinated We suggest, therefore, that apart 
from a few other official and non-official members, the National Council 
should mainly consist of representatives of the State Councils 


9 Woman Joint Diiector in each State-The Committee is deeply 
concerned at the naluie and degree of neglect meted out to the problems 
of the education of girls and women m the States The Hartog Com¬ 
mittee had lecommeiided that there should be, at "Provincial" head¬ 
quarters, a woman officer of "high position with experience and autho¬ 
rity" to look after womens education. The Secondary Education Com¬ 
mission recommended the appointment of a Deputy Directress in each 
State to look after women's education We find that excepting Bihar, 
Punjab and Uttar Piadesh where they have Deputy Directresses for 
women's education, in all the other States, there aie no posts foi women 
higher than that of Inspectresses, though Rajasthan, West Bengal and 
Delhi have Assistant Directresses with powers more or less equal to that 
of an Inspectress We also find that the Deputy Diiectresses, wherever 
they exist, are largely concerned with routine matters of administration 
and are either not consulted or have very little sav in policy making 
The following table gives the position, number and status of women 
officials in the Education Departments' 
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It will be seen from Table XIV(I) that out of a total numbei of 
31 Directors and Joint Directors, tbere is no post for women althougli 
Bombay’s Director of Education inadentally happens to be a woman 
at tlie moment Out of 51 Deputy Directors, only 3'are women while, 
against a total of 4,819 Inspectors there are only ?70 Inspecti esses These 
figures speak lor themselves We are not surprised, therefore, that 
women's education has so far made only such little progiess Ife, recoin- 
mi tkt in mh Slats a mmn sfiould k appointsi as Joint Diisttor 
ani pksi in charts of tk skcation of girls and womn Site sfiould 
k rssponsiMe for tk jilanmiig, organising and smtwn of all the 
programss peitamng to tk mmn, The general educational policy 
Will, of course, have to be decided by Government for the Department 
as a whole as at present but the woman Jomt Director should have mde- 
pendent authority for working out and operating schemes for the educa¬ 
tion of women We feel that tlie appointment of such a woman Joint 
Director rn each State will go a long way towards improving the position 
of the education of girls and women 

10. Supervision and Inspection-The supervision and inspection of 
the institutions for the education of girls is yet another problem In 
this connection, we feel that, as far as possible, a large proportion of 
inspecting officers should be women, just as we feel that a large number 
of piimaiy teachers should be women An examination of the existing 
position shows that the total number of women inspectresses as at piesent 
IS (juite inadequate in relation to the enrolment of girls The table 
referred to in the preceding paragraph is very revealing from this point 
of view Out of a total of under 5,(100 of inspecting officials, barely 
300 are women Mysore State does not have even a single woman inspec¬ 
tress It also appears that the few inspectresses who are working at 
present are expected to concern themselves with the girls’ schools only, 
although iheie are a large number of co-educational schools, having a 
considerable enrolment of girls and having women teacheis In the 
majority of primary schools, co education prevails and even at the middle 
and secondary stages girls do attend boys schools We are, theiefore, 
unable to appreciate why more women have not been appointed to give 
the necessary confidence to women teachers and to parents There 
appears to be no correlation between the number of women teachers and 
inspectresses and the number of men teachers and inspectors 

Coming to the different stages separately, our view is that, at the 
primary stage, since all schools are co-educational, it would not be prac¬ 
ticable to suggest a separate inspectorate of women Both women and 
men can supervise the schools but an increasing numbet of women 
inspectors should be employed We, Ifimjors, rscomnsnd that al! 
mandss at tk Isiisl sMi, as jar as possible, be fiM bf mmn,, 

At the middle school stage also, there is a good deal of co-education 
and we have also recommended that the number of co-educational schools 
with a mixed staff of men and women teachers should be increased. Tk 
rmmendaiwn mads abotis for pmarj sckols muld, therefore, also 
applj for middle schools 

The problem of inspection is rather different at the secondary stage, 
where schools are generally separate for hoys and girls In this case we 
recommend that girls’ schools should be inspected bj amen ojicers. 



isxceft when il is not aimnistialwelj Imitls to do so, As the [jirlj’ 
secondaiy schools aie scattered ovei wider areas, the inspectiesses should 
ordinarily be given a smaller numbei of schools to supenise Wherever 
girls attend boys' secondary schools, women inspectiesses should visit them 
and ensure that the gills are receiving necessary lacilities and proper 
attention ' 


11 Flora the evidence we have received duiiiig oui tom, it is clear 
that most of the State Governments are not aware of the difficulties creat¬ 
ed by the non-existence of the type of mdclniiery that we have reconi- 
mended here There is a giowing realisation ol the backwardness of 
women's education in all the States, but little has been done to remedy 
the position We are also of the view that thcie is need for closer co- 
■ordination, everywhere and at eveiy level, than exists at pieseiU The 
Mmistiy of Education in pursuance of its policy of achieving an equal 
and umfoim development m all States and at all stages, has drawn up a 
number ol schemes foi expansion and development oi education during 
1957-58 The scheme foi expansion of girls' education and iiaiiiing of 
women teacheis is one such and was prepaied because of an increased 
awaieness that women’s education is seiiously lagging behind and needs 
special ellorts to bring its piogress into line with the progress 
of the education of boys We found that many of these schemes were 
not taken up because they were not known oi had not received sufficient 
attention oi the difficulties, financial and otherwise, of those implement¬ 
ing them, had not been fully appicciated or because there was a good 
deal of delay on account of the procedural loiitine We feel fbat all such 
difficulties as are expeiienced at piesent will disappear when a special 
machineiy of the type wc have suggested is created in all States 

It IS absolutely necessary that this special machinery should be liinc- 
tioning in full swing before 1960-61 when the Third Five Year Plan 
begins Wfi, thsrsfore, mmend tkt imdiate steps should be lokn 
to mplemnt the reconimklms mde bj us tn pm^uphs 8 to 10 

12 Coopeiation of all Governmental Agencies~Oui emphasis on the 
creation of a special machinery to deal with pioblems of the education 
of women should not be misundeistood to imply that this agency alone 
should be responsible for women’s education and can achieve all that is 
pioposed While the creation of such an agency is necessary, it lias to 
he remembered that this step alone is not sufficient to meet the situation 
Tk mipnkde ol the problem us mualmd Jy w is so gieat that 11 
m be mtnpkhed onlj if all the resources of Government and of all 
nonoflicid woilm are mbmd together and fully geared to the task 
Every officer of the Government and every Department of Government 
must be required to lend support to this cause In bringing more girls 
into the schools, the organisation of the Community Development Blocks 
and Social Welfare Projects must be fully used for the purpose and it 
should be regarded as a major responsibihty of all the Block and Project 
staff to see that the enlistment of girls in schools is increased Similarly 
officers of the Revenue Department, which still has a great traditional 
prestige and aiithoiity behind it, should be leqmred to interest them¬ 
selves specially m the jirobelm and to assist in giving impetus to the 
'educaiioii of women Even within the Education Department itself, 
there is a danger that the Joint Director lor the education of women and 



liei aswitmus may Icel tlienisclve^ isuUted and dial they may not gee 
adequate coopeiation Iiom their eollcagucb liteph will aho have to be 
taken, tlieielore, to empliaube the tact that, in spite of the cieatioii of a 
special agency toi the education ol women loi admintstiative reasons, it 
IS the lesponsibility of the Uepaitment as a whole to see that the cause 
of the education of women makes satislactory pi ogress and eveiy olficer 
of the Depaitmeiit should be lequiied to paiticipatc iii and coiitribiite 
his best to this progiamme It is only when all the resources of all the 
sections of the Education Department and all the other Departments of 
Goveiiiineiit are put together and made to woik wholc-heaitcdly m the 
development of the education of women that the best lesults would be 
obtained 

13 In the same way, il n aho nmaty io cnlul the toojjcifliioii o[ dll 
mi-oflml orgmwiions, local todiei, voluntary otgaimtions; teaclieu’ 
oiganiifltiaiw and the niemben of the jniMif to awt in the piomtwn 
of the edtmlwn of women The scnii-Govermiient oigamsatioiis and 
local bodies can establish and conduct mstituiioiis foi girls and aid them 
horn then own resources, The voluntaiy oigamsaiioiis of the people 
have a veiy important role to play and this has been discussed in a sepa¬ 
rate Chapter The members of the public have also a veiy great part 
to play because, in the ultimate analysis, the pioper development of the 
education of women implies a change of lieaii on the part ol every 
man and every woman Men aie expected to shed the tiaditional pie- 
judices of a society based on the concept of the domtiiation of one sex 
over another, to leain to respect women as equal partiieis in life, and 
to value the need of providing them equality of educational opportunity 
and equality of status in all social, political and economic matteis In 
the same way, it is also necessary for women themselves to abandon the 
traditional attitudes of inferiority and subservience and to play their 
rightful role as equal partneis m the home and in society This change 
of attitude obviously involves the le-eclucation of eveiy man and woman 
fd would, theieforc, recomnend that every effort should be iiwle to 
enlist non-ofjml coofeiation foi jnogianinm of the development of the 
education of women 

H Diiect State Action-One point deseives mciilinii licic W'c have 
alieady recommended that piivate effoit should be accepted as an impor¬ 
tant agency foi the development ol all education in general and ol the 
education of women m pailiciilai We have also leconimended that 
adequate measmes should be taken to stimulate piivate elloit and to give 
It very libeial financial assistance But tins should not be inteipieted 
to mean that the basic and constitutional responsibility of the States to 
piovide adequately for the education ol women is to be lightened We, 
tknefore, ucommend that, to the extent that pnvate effort ts not foitli- 
mill!’, diicrl aflwn should be taken by the Slate io develop the educa¬ 
tion of women and to establish special mtitutwns foi the education of 
women under its immediate control 

15 Special Financial Piovision for the Education of Women-We 
have alieady pointed out that most of the measmes suggested by us are 
not new-in fact they cannot be new-and that they have been made 
by other Commissions and Committees also on more than one occasion 
in the past If the education of women still lags behind, it is not because 
Goveiiiiiieiit did not know what to do but because the machinery to 
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deal with the problems adequately had not been created and more 
important still, the necessary hnances weie not forthcoming It is neces¬ 
sary to take care that the same mistalces are not repeated. We have, 
,theiefore, already lecomniended the creation of an adequate special 
machinery We now remmnd that /in amount of not h than Rs 10 
crorw (in addition to Inomms that aluadj exist] should he earmarked 
for the education of women dimng the mainin§ period of the Second 
Fm Yeai Flan and that an adepate special provision should he made 
for the education of women m the J luid Plan, 

16 The amount that will thus he set aside for development of the 
eduiation of women dumi(r the wnainin^ peitod o[f the Second Five 
Year Flan should he utilised for the following purposes 



(ii) development of secoiidaij schools fot girls^ 

( 111 ) Development of Imnnig kstilutms for womens 

(iv) Consliuclion of hostels for giils and slaff parieis foi gnh' 

schools at all levels, and 

(v) Oigtifiniiig of speml educalmal facilitm foi adull women 


Prefeieiiie should he given to mlitiilions in ratal areas and liberal 
grants should he gum to ptivatc oiganmtwns on the general pmciplts 
alteadj recommended hj ns in Chapin XII 

Our leason loi sclettiiig these activities is that they will help lu to 
get moie women teadicis 11 wc need mote women teachers at the pri¬ 
mary, iniilillc and high sthool stages diiniig llic Thud Five Ye,u Plan, 
It is obvious that the adivities mentioned above have to be developed 
(lining the Heroiid hive Veai Plan 


17 It IS not possible to estiiiiate the eud fiiiaiirial piovisioii lequiied 
for the (levelopiiii'iit ol the cdiKatioii of women (luring the Third Plan 
The Goveiiiiiiciit of India have alicady dcuilcd that all chtldren in the 
ige-gioLip ol 6 to 11 should he hioiiglit into school by 1%5-G6 We have 
been given to iiiideistaiiil that tins would need a provision of Rs 300 cioies 
during the pciiod of the Tliiid hve Yeai Plan and that steps are being 
taken to include such a piovision in the Plan As we have stated before, 
a laige pan of tins amount would benefit the girls who form the bulk 
of the non-attending children at piesent Similarly certain benefits will 
also accrue to the cause of the education of giils as a result of other 
general schemes of educational development which will be included m 
the Third Plan ]ust as certain benefits of the special schemes undertaken 
for the development of the education of girls will aceme to the education 
of boys We aie not taking siidi programmes of general educational 
'development into consideiation But we do recommend that, during the 
Third Five Ycai Plan, Ikctc should be a special ptogtamme for the deve¬ 
lopment of the edncalwn of git Is and women winch is not covered by 
^^ny of the geiicial pingianmies and that it should include expenditure 
'On the following items legardiiig winch wc have made special recom- 
'Uiendations in this Report, 
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18 Pnmry Stags (Agefouj) 6-11) 

(i) Attendance prizes and scholarships to girls in the age group of 
' 6 - 11 ; 

(ii) All^ Items and programmes connected with the drive to enrol 
more girls into schools, 

(ill) The appointment of school mothers, 

(iv) Supply of flee educational equipment and clothes to girls attend* 
ing schools; 

(v) Attendance allowances to teadhers; 

(vi) All expenditure required to provide special amenities needed by 
girls m co-educalional schools, and 

(vii) Construction of quarters for women teachers in rural areas 
Middle Stags [/igegroup 11-14) 

(i) Scholaiships to girls to enable tliem to continue their education 
further, 

(ii) Establishment of sepaiate middle schools for girls as well as the 
development of existing ones This item will include everything requir¬ 
ed in connection with such institutions when established under the con¬ 
trol of Government and the provision of liberal grant-m-aid to local 
bodies and private effort in other cases, and 

(lu) Supply of free educational equipment and clothes to girls in 
schools at this stage 

Secondary Stage (/Ige-gmp H-17) 

(i) Scholarships to giih on merit, 

(ii) Scholaiships to girls to enable them to continue their education 
further, 

(iii) Grant-in-aid to private institutions on account of concessions in 
fees given to girls at this stage, 

(iv) Supply of educational equipment and clothes to girls, and 

(v) Establishment of additional secondary schools for girls or further 
development of existing ones, especially in rural areas, with the provision 
for staff quarters, hostels and even free or subsidised transport where 
necessary This item would include the amount required for institutions 
controlled by Government as well as that required for giving grants-in* 
aid to local bodies and private effort 

Unwsfsity Stags 

(i) Scholarships to girls on merit, 

(ii) Scholarships to girls to enable them to continue their studies at 
this stage, 

(ill) Grant of educational equipment to girls attending colleges, 

(iv) Special giants to be given to a few selected institutions to develop 
themselves fully into special educational institutions devoted to the 
'education of women 



Tfming of Tmhtn 

(i) Non-recttning grants requiied for the development of existing 
institutions and for the establishment of new training insuttitidns for 
women primary teachers, especially in imal areas These grants should 
include grants for building, equipment, staff quarters and hostels 

(ii) Award of Scholarships to girls, especially from rural areas while 
under training. 

focflhonal end Special Educution 

(i) Grants-in-aid to mstituiions providing special educational facili¬ 
ties for adult women, 

(ii) Social education progiamtnes for adult women, 

(ill) Vocational training to women, 

(iv) Grants to private institutions providing vocational training to 
tvomen, and 

(v) Increasing the existing facilities available to women for vocational 
education. 

Mmiitution <ind Supmsion 

(i) All expendituie connected with tlie National Council for the 
Education of Girls and Women, 

(ii) All expenditure connected with the State Councils for the Educa¬ 
tion of Gills and Women, and 

(ill) All expenditure required for organising educative propaganda 
for developing the education of women 

19 In out opinion, n mnmim mount of ifr IDO ciofes muld k 
nsdd during the Tki Plm for the puipoxr staled abotie It is not 
possible for us, at this stage, to estimate the expenditure on account of 
these schemes adequately But we suggest that tk task should he mm- 
dialely taken up by the pml machmrf to deal mth the education 
of minen takch uie aie iscomending at the Centre and in the States 

20 Procedure-Ii is necessary to evolve coriect proceduies for the 
implementation of the schemes to develop the education of women The 
experience of the working of the lecent scheme of financial assistance to 
the State Governments for the development of the education of girls at 
the piimary stage has not been very happy For a long tune, State 
Governments were not aware of the schemes Several of them took time 
to understand its implications and to work out then own concrete pro¬ 
grammes to implement it Some States refused to accept it because they 
were unable to pay the 25 per cent matching contribution The net 
result was that hardly any money was spent from the scheme until very 
recently when the tours organised by the Chairman of the Committee 
made the States aware of the full implications of the proposals, and on 
the recommendation of this Committee, a decision was taken to give 
grantsmi-aid without msistance on the 25 per cent contribution This is 
only one illustration of the numerous bottlenecks that are usually met 
With m the implementation of schemes If tlie dewed results are to 
be obtained and if the education of women is to be developed according' 
to the suggestions made by us, it is very necessary to evolve new proce¬ 
dure to eliminate bottlenecks 
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21. We also do not appiove of dealing wilt the problems of the edu- 
eation of women in a piecemeal fashion by pieparing one scheme for 
attendance scholarships or prizes to girls attending the primary schools 
and another for the appointment of school mothers or a third for the' 
construction of hostels in secondary schools Such piecemeal work des¬ 
troys the totality of the picture and the advantages that can be obtained 
by a comprehensive plan. (hefore, suggest that every Stale sliouli 
k reejuifed to prepare a mfrehemve kvelol_mnt jrlan for the ednc/i- 
Iwn of wmen in its area Conditions vary from State to State so that 
not only the taigets, but even the methods adopted would naturally vary 
for each State and from Han to Han The joint Educational Adviser 
at the Centie and the National Council for the Education of Girls and 
Women should give necessary guidance to the State Governments in the 
mattci and should also insist that each State should try to come up to 
certain targets which would be piesciibed by the Goveinment of India 
after taking into consideiation all the arciimstances in each State These 
plans should be taken as a whole and approved by the Government ol 
India 111 consultation with the National Council for the Education of 
Gills and Women, ^e feel that every Stale should fiepfDfi tm Flans- 
one for the remaining period of the Second Five Year Plan and another 
for the period of the Third Plan As usual, there should also be annual 
consultations between the authorities at the State level and those at the 
Centie in older to fix laigets and financial piovisions sepaiately for each 
year of the Plan, If this pioceduie is adopted, we are confident that the 
progress of work would be more rapid and satisfactory 

22 The question ol matdung grants also needs a lecoiisideratioii 
Our own view of the problem is that the system of matching grants should 
be done aviay wth in so far as the development of the education of 
mmen is concerned and that the entire financial responstbiltlj for this 
programme should k taken by the Govement of India In this con¬ 
nection, we consider it relevant to refer here to the observations made in 
the Einaiice Commission's report (H57) regarding matching grants "In 
formulating the Second Plan, and assessing the resources available for it, 
the existing revenues of the States and the proceeds of future taxation 
had been fully taken into account leaving the State without any margin 
for further commitments" In spite of this, additional bmdens were 
frequently placed upon them by Central policies by the system of match 
mg grants "During the First Five Yeai Plan peiiod, a niimher of 
schemes involving such grants were sanctioned and subsequently incorpo¬ 
rated in the Plan A laige number of such schemes has also been incliid 
ed in the Second Han The State Goveinments were unable to meet 
their share of expenditure on these schemes as all then resources had 
already been committed foi their inescapable expend]tine foi the imple 
mentation of the Plan Their difficulty was greater in the case of schemes 
outside the Plan In either case they found it impracticable to reject 
the schemes on the gioiind of want of resouices because of the under 
stanclable public criticism that tliey weie not taking advantage of these 
schemes desirable in themselves, and having the added attraction of a 
Central subsidy In the result, most of them accepted the schemes and 
ran into revenue deficits" So fai as the Second Plan Schemes aie con¬ 
cerned, the reqiinements ol the States for the Plan as a whole include 
schemes involving maiclung giants which have been taken into account 
and, theicfoie, the States have lesouices to meet their sliaie of expendi¬ 
ture But the Finance Gomraission has suggested that for the futiiie no 
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sclierae outside the Plan should he (oniiulated on a matcliiug basis, The| 
consider that matching grants are useful m ordinary circumstances in die 
field of social services in winch the Centre desires to secure countiy-wide 
jevelopinent in the national interest But they have no place "when the 
country has an integrated and comprehensive plan which lays down 
priorities for the developnieiu of all social sciviccs, Ihe,system of 
matching giants also operates in favour of iicher and more advanced 
States and against pnoier and more backward States as the former are 
in a better position to take advantage of siirh giants In the present 
set-up, the States depend (oi a siihstantial portion of their revenue on 
shares of Cential 'I'aM's and on giantsan-aid When the States have 
taxed themselves to a KMsoiiablc extent, the halamc of the leveiiue to 
enable the States to meet ilicir expenditure has to come from the Central 
devolution When the leveiiue budget is balanced by Central devolu 
tion, the States share iiniy tome out of such devolution If this happens 
then the whole pm pose of niatdniig is lost. For these reasons we feel 
that schemes involving niatclnng giants are not suitable in present condi 
tions" We ciidoise this suggcsiKin tii liilo Even if it is not auepted 
for all the schemes indiiileil in the Plan, we aie strongly of the opinion 
ihat in so far as the education of women is concerned, the entire expen¬ 
diture should be boinc by the Cential Goveriiiiient and no matching 
' contrihiition should he expected from the States 

23 In tins coniicttioii it is neccssaiy to make it dear that we do not 
propose to absolve the State (rovininients (Oinpletelv fioin then basic 
and constitutional ics[)i)nsibilities for the development of the education 
of women Theoretically, it would be quite justifiable to expect the 
States to coiitiibiite some share of their own funds for the development 
of the education of women also We aie, howevei, not insisting on this 
contribution for the special progiarnme recommended by us for several 
reasons To begin with, the .States will be making a very large contn 
bution to progiammes of gciicial cdiiration which will also benefit women 
to some extent .‘iccondly, the commitments of the States in other fteldj 
of social welfaic aic also so great that several of them would not he 
able to find the neccssaiy funds for the education of women in fpite ol 
their willingness to do so This will happen particularly in the poorer 
States wheic the ediicatioii of women is noticeably backward T iirdly, 
there is a great urgency about this fiindanientiil programme for the deve¬ 
lopment of the education of women and, in our opinion, it is necessary 
for the Cential Government to give a bold lead on the subject without 
any delay We have, therefore, iccommended that the entire financial 
responsibility for tins progiarnme should be taken up by the Govern 
metit of India 

21 In this coniiectmii, we should also like to emphasise one aspect 
of the problem The exjienditure required for this special programme 
IS really of a noiMeruning cliaiacter in the sense that such programmes 
are not expected to go on for evei Once the existing wide gap between 
die education of men and women has been made up, there would be no 
need for such a progi amine and the entire responsibility will be taken 
oi'er by the State Governments All the expenditure required is, there 
lotei of a transitional character and, from this point of view, we think 
mat there should be no difficulty in the way of the Government'of India 
acteptiiig these proposals 
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25, 'Vie clso recometid that the old practice of ijicltiding a special 
Chapter on the education of girls and mmn m the 4nnual Reports of 
the Directors of Education of the States, which was discontinued at the 
suggestion of the Sargent Report, should be revived, A number o£ 
im^rtant developments in this field would now bei taking place in the 
States, i£ eftect is given to the recommendations of tliis Report. It is, 
therefore, desirable to acquaint the people with these developments in 
sufficient detail Similarly, it is also necessary that the Government of 
Mia should bring to the notice of the public all that is happening m 
tins field in all parts of the countty and serve as a clearing house of ideas 
Ife, therefore, recommend that a special Chapter oii the education of 
girls and women should also be included in the Annual Reviews of 
Mucaiwn which are being published by the Ministry of Educalion at 
Present 
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Chapm XV 


GENM CONCLUSIONS 

We have now completed our survey of tlie diEeient problems of the 
education of wome'n as thej pose themselves at present and we have also 
tried to'visualise the progiamme of development diat will have to be 
organised in the neai future In this concluding diapter, theiefore, it 
is necessaiy to gather up the diveise threads of our discussion and to 
sum up the broad outline of our findings and recominedalions 


2 To begin witli, we have tried to highlight the basic approaches 
and the fundamental considerations that should undeilie the entiie pro¬ 
blem of the education of women We'believe that, both as an individual 
and as a niembfi of society, women should be considered as an equal 
to man and a full partner in life-botli within the home and outside- 
and lhat all facilities and opportunities must be offered to liei to 
develop her individuality and become a partner of man in the full 
sense of the tem, This may be regarded as a platitude But like 
other platitudes, this also needs leaffirmatioii again and again 
It has also to be lemembered that platitudes are those which require 
little intelligence to understand but a big heart to accept and mactise 
It IS in the light of tins basic approach and fundamental consideration 
that we have recommended that girls and women should get, not only 
as good, varied and comprehensive a general education as boys and 
men, but also suitable professional and vocational education which 
would equip them fully for their duties in the homes as well as outside. 


When we agree that women should be given full opportunity to parti¬ 
cipate in the affairs ol society, the fundamental issues regarding the type 
of society which we should like to cieate are inevitably raised As is well- 
known, modern society, which is based on science and technology, pio- 
duces a certain approach and values which overemphasise the material 
life and its enjoyment and ignore tlie higher spiritual values It is true 
that we do need a decent standard of life for cultural and higher pursuits 
and that, in a pool country hke India, a raising of the material standaids 
IS probably the fust problem to be solved, but it is also essential to 
remember that it is not the last pioblem We must overcome the cul¬ 
tural crisis of modern society which has arisen fiom the domination of 
materialistic values of life and we can do so only if our young men and 
women develop spiutual and moral values, and appreciate the ideas of 
simple living and high thiking, of selfless service to others and of sacri¬ 
fice for a cause In our opinion, our courses of study and programmes of 
education, the very atmosphere and environment of our schools and 
institntions-all these should be pervaded by this basic appioach It must 
obviously permeate the reform of curricula for the education of girls as 
well as boys 


m 
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In tlie Indian Renaissance that began In tlie earl| nineteentli 
cetituryi women walked hand in hand with men and their patt 
in our freedom struggle is one of the most glorious chaplets, 
not only in Indian history but in the histoiy of the world The 
emancipation of women has been a very important programme of social 
rcfoim in India for the last hundred and fifty years and all the 
Indian reformers of this period have emphasised the great significance 
of the education and status of women in society, But not much could | 
achieved under foreign rule With the dawn of freedom in 1917, came 
the great oppoitunity of giving form and content to’ oui national 
aspiiations m winch equality of status and oppprtunity foi women occu¬ 
pied an impoitant place Consequently our Constitution, which has 
given equality to women, is in line with our ancient cultural traditions as 
well as with the best and the highest aspirations of modern progressive 
social thought We are now passing thioiigh a stage of transition whicli 
has its own risks,and dangers We find, lor instance, that justice often 
transgresses the limits ot generosity and toleiance, equality leluses to 
recognise the differences of ability, freedom takes the foira of license, 
obsession with rights results in the neglect oI duties and the urge to grow 
and expand reluses to recognise the accepted pattern of behaviour But 
sucli dangeis and risks have to be boldly faced and we can rise above them 
if we stand ffiin on the basis of the fundamental spiiitual values of life, 
This alone can give us a sense of direction and take us forward to a state 
where justice is of the generous, equality of the able, and freedom of the 
balanced We want our education to create this basic respect foi ultimate 
moral and spiritual values of life in our girls as well as in our boys. 

The great social end of education in India is to give a meaning, a 
content and a form to our constitutional provisions and to enable them 
to express themselves in the day-to-day lile of the peojffe It has also to 
assist in the creation of the socialist pattern of society The destinies of 
a nation are moulded tliiough its educational piocesses, m which the edu 
cation of women has a strategic importance We hope that the people and 
the Government of India see this basic significance of education in our 
life and realise the stakes that the education of women in India involves 

3 We then leviwcd the giowtli ot the education ol women fiom 180(1, 
when It was at a very low ebb, to 1917 when the British power was with¬ 
drawn from India We showed theiem that, although the position of 
the education of women had impioved veiy consideiably as compared to 
the conditions in 1800, the over-all picture of the education of women was 
far from satisfactory even m 1917 The percentage of literacy for Women 
was as low as 6 0 per cent in 1911 and even a decade later it had increased 
to 9 3 pel cent only The total number of girls enrolled at all levels was 
only 11,56,712 which works out at about 13 per cent of the estimated 
population for 1916-17 Moreover, there was a wide dispaiity in the edu 
cation of boys and girls because only 30 girls were under instruction for 
every 100 boys at school and even in this land of villages, a disproportiona 
tely large part of the education of girls at the primary stage was in urban 
areas which also had most of the facilities of secondaiy and higher edu¬ 
cation This slow advance of education was mainly dm, to tliiee reasons - 

(if The decision of Government in the past to trie no diiect action 
in the matter and to leave the education of women mainly to the private 
effort of the people, adversely affected the pace of fipansion, espeaally 
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because the people were ])tc-occnpic(l wuli the political struggle. More¬ 
over, the expansion leinaiiiccl liitiited mostly to uibaii areas because hard¬ 
ly any private eloit was available in rural aieas wliiclt were generally 
neglected and inoie backward. 

(ii) No adequate macliiiiciy was tieated to deal with the inportant 
|ni stupendous pioblcm of the education of women, A great advance 
I this problem was possible only if an adequate niaclimery had been 
created for thtspridileiii and if it had been helped' by the suppoit of the 
entire machiiiciy nf the Goveriiinent on the one hand and by the full co¬ 
operation of the people bn the other, llie fust of these was not possible 
under the over-caijtious polity of social and leligioiis neutrality adopted 
by Goveriuiiciit and the second was more or less mled out by the politi¬ 
cal conditions of the day 

( 111 ) Education as a whole was staivcd for funds,during the British 
period 

A special problem like women's education needed very large funds 
which weie never made available 

4 These dilficultics weic naturally removed with the attainment of 
Independence The State now began to take direct action for the devt 
lopmeinent of the education of women to a much greater extent than 
at any time in the [last and the people also weie able to devote greater 
attention to this pioblcm. In spite of these (hanges, the education of 
women has not made satislattoiy piogicss between 1947 and 1957, Even 
today there is a veiy wide dispaiity between the education of men and 
that of women and only lib giils aic under instuictioii for every 100 boys 
at schools The targets (i\ed foi the First and Second Plans even tend to 
widen this dispaiity and the education of women has made but very slow 
progress in uiial aicas wlieic it is needed most These unsatisfactory 
results die due, as pointed out earlici, to thiee causes- 

(i) the lead given by the Saigeiit Re|)Oit that a stage had alieady 

been leadied when the (diKation of women need no longer 
be tieated as a special piobleiii, 

(ii) the [ailiiie to (U’lite adequate madiiiiciy to deal with the pro¬ 

blems of the education ol women; and 

(m) the noiialloralnin of special funds for the development of the 
education of woiiien, both in the Ceiitial and State budgets 
and Plans 

This policy has been changed for the better only recently when the 
Government of India prepaied the scheme of Rs 25 crores for financial 
assistance to piogrammes for the expansion of the education of girls and 
this Committee was appointed to consider all the implications of the pro¬ 
gramme of development of the education of women and to make neces¬ 
sary recommendations to Goveinment This is a good beginning: but 
It has to be pursued further We have, therefore. lecoramended that (i) 
the education of women must be treated as a special problem for some 
years to come, (ii) that a special machinery has to be created for dealing 
^'th the complicated and immense problems in this field and (ill) that 
jpecial funds nave to be allocated both in the Second and in the Third 
Hans for the development of the programme 



5 We dien turned our attention to the consideration of those major 
problems in the education of women which, in our opinion, have to be 
emphasised in the present conditions of the country. From this point 
of view, we found it very necessary to emphasise the special pioblems con¬ 
nected with the increase in the enrolment in the age group of 6 to 11 
The Government of India have now decided that all children in the age- 
group of 5-11 should be brought into school by the introduction of uni¬ 
versal, free and compulsory education at this stage This implies an 
immense effort in bringing more girls into schools In 1956-57, the total 
number of girls enrolled in the pnmaiy classes was about 80 lakhs and 
the average increase in the number of girls enrolled in primary classes 
between 1949 50 and 1956-57 has been about four and a half lakhs Bet¬ 
ween 1956-57 and 1965-66, however, we'shall be reouired to raise the en¬ 
rolment of girls from 80 lakhs in 1956-57 to 269 laths in 1965-06 which 
implies an annual increaiiC of about 21 lakhs which means a quadrupling 
of the present role of increase This is a stupendous task. Apart fiom 
the finances involved, an unprecedented effort has to be made to break 
down the forces of social conservation and to educate public opinion 
The combined strength of all the agencies of Government and all the 
resources of non-official woikers and semi-official and voluntary oiganisa- 
tions will have to be geared to the task m a manner never attempted in 
the past, if this taiget ri to be achieved 

It must also be remembered that, at this level, it is not possible to make 
any water-tight division between tlie education of boys and that of girls 
because a stage has now been reached when the country as a whole can 
adopt co-educaiion ai a general policy at this level and consequently, 
almost all the steps uken to improve or expand the education ol boys 
will automatically involve an expansion and improvement of the educa¬ 
tion of gills and vm neim The general measiiies of reform needed at 
this stage aie (i) provision of free education where it does not exist 
alieady, (ii) the opening of new schools in all school-less areas, (iii) the 
jirovision of peripatetic teachers, central schools with hostel arrangements 
and/or transpoii facilities (or some otliei arrangement feasible m tlie local 
sitiialion) for small and scattered habitations in lull, forest or desert areas 
and for nomadic populations, (iv) encomagemeiit to private effort to start 
new schools, (v) improvement m the quality of education through pro¬ 
vision of hfctci staff, buildings, equipment, and through better methods 
and materials of teaching, (vi) piovision of raid-day meals to pool and 
uiider-noinslicd children, and (vii) the largest possible provision of part- 
time insmuction, suited to the needs of each locality, for all diildien of 
pool parents In addition to these general measures, certain special 
measures would also have to be adopted foi girls This will include (i) 
the appointment of women teachers, or failing them, of school mothers, 
(ii) die provision of separate schools for girls which would be permitted 
as an exception in places where there is a strong public demand for them 
and the enrolment of girls is large enough to justily their establishment, 
(in) the organisation ol educative propaganda to remove the existing pre¬ 
judices against co education, (iv) provision of separate sanitary arrange¬ 
ments for girls in all coeducational schools, (v) grant of concessions in 
kind to include books, stationery, school uniform or clothing and othei 
educational equipment to all needy girls, (vi) encomagement to the open- 
mg of creches, (vii) grant of attendance prwes and scholarships, (viii) 
grant of graded attendance allowances to teachers on the basis of average 
attendance of girls enrolled in their schools, (lx) organising a women’s 
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Education Week every yeai throughout die countiy, (x) organisation of 
’ social education amongst women, and (xi) associating elderly women of 
the village with primary schools 

6, In so far as the education of girls in the age group of 11 to 17 is 
concerned, the existing gap between the education of boys and girts is 
even wider at the middle stage and it increases still further at the second¬ 
ary stage The disparity of development among the various States is in¬ 
deed enormous. A veiy gieai leeway has, therefore, to be made up m 
tins held Unfortunately, the Second ?lan does not presciibe any target 
at all for this, The first reform necessary at this stage is, theiefore, a 
very substantial increase in the educational facilities provided for the edu¬ 
cation of girls in this age-gioup. and a considerable mciease in then en¬ 
rolment, especially because all the women primary teachers or otlier 
women social workers required for the Plans will have to come from 
the institutions functioning at tins level We feel that, by the end of the 
Thud Plan, the nmiibei or giils in the age gi’oup 11 to H to be eniolled 
in schools should be incieased to one-half of that of boys of the same age- 
group under instruction and that tlie gap between the education of boys 
and girls at this stage should be eliminated altogether by the end of the 
Fomth Plan In so fai as the education of girls in the age-group of U to 
17 is conceined, it is not possible to prescribe any definite target All the 
same, a very substantial increase in the existing enrolment is necessaiy 

The provision of additional educational facilities at this stage is inti¬ 
mately connected with the controversial issue of co-education Opinions 
are very strongly divided on this subject But after a very carefu consi- 
deiatioii of the problem Irom every point of view, we have recommended 
that, at the middle stage, more and more co-edncational institutions may 
be staited subject to the condition that adequate attention is paid to 
meet the special needs and requirements of the girls For the secondary 
stage, however, we have suggested the establishment of separate girls’ 
schools, especially in rural aieas, the parents who so desiie having full 
freedom to admit their giils to co-educalional institutions even at the 
secondaiy stage Efforts will, however, have to be made to remove the 
difficulties and apprehensions that paients feci in lespect of co-education 
at this stage This can be attempted through several measures such as 
the appointment of the right type of principals for co educational schools, 
closer association of parents witli the working of the sohools, the appoint¬ 
ment of a large nurabei of women teachers or of women piincipals or 
through running separate shifts for boys and girls, wheie practicable 

A number of measures are necessary to develop the education of giils 
at the middle and secondary stages These include (i) education at the 
middle stage, (ii) grant of liberal exemptions-full and partial-from free 
tuition and other fees at the secondary stage, (iii) provision of suitable 
hostel facilities of free or half free board and lodging to all pool and 
deserving girls, (iv) non-matclung building grants for the construction 
ot hostels, (v) provision of transport facilities, free or subsidized, (vi) ihe 
provision of necessary special facilities requiied by girls in all co-educa 
tional schools, (vii) grant of books, stationery, other educational equip¬ 
ment and clothes to all gills whose parents have an income below a spe¬ 
cified level, (vni) grant of financial assistance to needy girls at the secon¬ 
daiy stage, (ix) a fair provision of merit scholarships for deserving girls 
at the middle and secondary schools and (x) the provision of guidance 
services m schools at this stage 
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], There is a good deal ol wastage and stagiutiou at priitiaii and 
secondary stages, Stagnation is defined as the retention of a pupil in the 
same class for more than a year It is particularly high in Class I Failures 
are also very heavy m the middle-school and secondary or higher second- 
dary examinations, 

Wastage is defined as the premature withdrawal ot chiMien from 
schools This is very high at the primary stage and as many as G? 4 per 
cent of the bodys and 74 pei cent of the girls who ]oin class I m a given 
year do not reach class V five years l^tei There is also a consideiable 
amount of wastage at the middle school stage A large number ol girls 
do not continue then education beyond class V and even among those 
who do, many have to give up schooling for economic and social reasons 
before completing ihe middle school stage The same happens, to a 
much greater extent, at the secondary stage also 

The causes of raudr stagnation in Clas,s I aie raiimly four uncontrol¬ 
led fresh admissions, nregular attendance, low age of admission and ineffi¬ 
cient leaching The same causes, except the first and thud, also opciate 
in classes II to V, although to a smaltci extent The stagnation at the 
middle and secondaiy stages is mainly due to irregularity of attendance 
and inefficiency of teaching 

The wastage at the primary stage is mainly due to economic causes 
Children are withdrawn from schools because they have to do some woii 
in or for the family. The only way in which these causes can be removed 
iS to provide part-time instruction on a veiy large scale The next im¬ 
portant cause of wastage is mdifference of parents and a rigoious en 
forcement of the panel provisions of the compulsory laws would be a 
great help to overcome it Between these two, about 90 to 95 per cent 
of cases of wastage aie accounted foi and the lemaiiiiiig are due to stag¬ 
nation, lack of books and educational equipment, failure to provide com¬ 
plete schools and marriage or hetrotlial 

The wastage at the middle and secondary stages is due, particularly 
in the case ol girls, to marriage and to economic causes 

It has to be lemembeied that wastage and siagiiaiioii, are symptoms 
ol a number of other evils among which the most important aie lour - 

(i) lack of adjustment between the school system and the social 

and economic environmenb of the corammiity for whom 
they are intended, 

(ii) poor standards of the average school which lacks buildings, 

equipment and, above all good teachcis, 

(ill) absence of adequate economic assistance to children of poor 
parents to enable them to continue their studies luither, and 

(iv) absence of facilities for part-time instuiction 

If suitable action on the lines recommended here is taken to remedy 
these fundamental evils of the educational system, the symptomatic evils 
of wastage and stagnation would disappear automatically 

fl With regard to ciiriicula for girls' schools, we feel that there is 
hardly any need for differentiation between them and those for hoys’ 
schools at the pnmaiy stage, except that subjects like music, painting, 
sewing, needlewoik, simple handwork and even cooking (in the last 
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two y£3i!i) to be nmoduced to niske the couise mote suuiible for 
girls, The need foi dilfeientiation begins at the middle stage and in 
creases veiy greatly at the secondaiy stage The basis of the ddfcietitia- 
don is partly tlie physical, iiitellectiial, emotional and terapeiamental 
diffeiences between boys and giih that begin to manliest tliemsehes at 
this age and paitly the dilleieiite in the iiatnie of duties and responsi¬ 
bilities that would devolve on boys and girls in after life The foim 
of (lilfeicntiatioii at the middle school stage would be to piovide a iium- 
bei of electives and to iiuioduce, without involving additional burden 
of studies, sonic rie-vocational couises that would help the gals to select 
such earners as tint of a Gwn-Sevikj health visitor, muse, teachers, etc 
At the secondaiy stage, thcie should be a widei diversification and several 
courses suitable for new caieeis that aic now open to giils should be in¬ 
cluded Such dilfeientiation at any stage, however, should not imply a 
lowering of standards It should not also be taken to imply that girls 
are to be lestricted to these divcisified coiiiscs only It only indicates the 
need to enncli the ciiiiidiLi to .suit the vaiicd aptitudes and inteiests of 
girls and the new demands that .ire now being made upon women by 
modern society 

Some otliei gencial leloims arc also needed The fust is to toriect the 
unbalance of the existing (urriciila whidi mostly catei to the needs of 
boys and neglect the needs of giils The second lefoim is the need 
to simplify the existing courses as largely as possible and to eliminate 
the waste of time that now (ntiiis nr ostensible dcinonstiations that are 
wrongly designated as co-cnuiailat activities The third reform is to 
mdiide progiammcs that would help to develop the moral sense of the 
students, and the foiiitli iieiessary icfoim is to modify oiii course of gene¬ 
ral education in such a wav that it would be less academic and moie help- 
fuhn giving the students an insight into the aHaiis and problems of 
society Wc fed that all the above suggestions ran be implemented with¬ 
out iiitiodiKiiig any ma|()i diangc in the existing educational paitein 

'I Coming 1(1 the iiiipiiitaiit piolilem o! the tiainiiig and cmpinyiiieiit 
(ifwoingn UMihcis, we loiiiid that women leadieis formed only 171 per 
cent of the toial iiiiiiibei ol teadieis at the piniiaiy stage At the middle 
and seeondaiy stages, the coiresponding peuentages weic only 18’72 and 
WO respectively This reveals a very niisatisfactoiy state of allans and 
vigoioiis ellorts have, ilierefnie, to be made to iiicieasc the output of 
women teadieis and to employ them in iiicieasmg numbers so that the 
existing low piopoition of women leaclieis is substantially laised by the 
end of the Third Plan 

One geneial measure that will have to be adopted to attract a better 
type of individual to the teaching profession is to inti ease the reniiinera- 
tion of teadieis and to institute a good scheme of old-age provision for 
them In so lar as women teachers are concerned, however, we find that 
the existing facilities for their tiaining are not adequate in certain parts of 
the country These will have to be augmented and an attempt will have 
to he made to locate at least one training institution for women teachers 

every district A determined effort would have to be made to locate 
tfaming institutions for women primary teachers in rural areas and for 
this purpose, it would be convenient to combine them with secondary 
sehools for girls, wherever possible 
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In order to overcome the existing shortage of women teachers in riital 
aress, two progtammej will have to be undertaken Under the first, edu¬ 
cated women from urban areas will have to be induced to go to villages 
by provision of amenities such as staff quarters, or giant of village allow¬ 
ance Where both husband and wife are qualified as teachers, they 
should both be recruited and posted at the same place Inducement 
should also be given to wives of school masters to qualify themselves as 
teachers or as sdiool-motliers But the real solution of the problem can 
only be had when the second programme, namely, the tiaining of lural 
women as teachers, is developed for this purpose, it would be necessaiy 
to reduce the minimum qualifications for women teacheis to the middle 
school standard, to locate tiainmg institutions in ruial areas, to piovide 
adequate scholarships to rural girls who are studying m training inst'tu- 
tions, to give preference to rural girls when selecting candidates either 
for training institutions or for employment as teachers, and to develop 
the middle and secondaiy schools of girls in lUral areas as recommended 
earlier in Chapter VI If special educational facilities of the type 'econi- 
mended by us in Chapter XI are provided for lural women, another im¬ 
portant group of woikers will be available for these areas For such 
women, however, it would be necessary to relax the age-lirait for eiiiry into 
service to 40-45, to extend the age of retirement to 60 (provided they 
are physically and otherwise fit) and to adopt some special form of old- 
age provision , I 

The existing methods oi selecting teachers will have to be impioved 
Attempts will have to be made to select suitable giils in the last two vears 
of the middle or secondary schools and factors such as the social back¬ 
ground of the person and their willingness or capacity to serve in rural 
areas would also have to be taken into consideration m addition to acade 
mic qualifications 

The existing tiainmg institutions for women teacheis need impijve 
nient Immediate steps will have to be taken to provide them with hostels 
and, if possible, with stall quartern In rural aieas, provision of staff quar 
ters is absolutely essential Liberal and non-raatchiiig giants oi loans on 
n long-term basis will have to be given to piivate managements for these 
purposes 

Adequate airangeraents will also have to be made to secure jobs for 
trained women through the tiainmg institutions which should be leqinr- 
ed to develop 'placement centres’ for this purpose 

Provision of part-time teaching would also have to be made on a 
very large scale in order to enable women to manage their responsibilities 
at home as well as to do some teaching work 

10 It IS necessary to provide adequate facilities for the training and 
employment of more women not only in the teaching profession hut also 
in other vocatioiu suitable to women In spile of the conseivalive atti¬ 
tude of most people m this country, it is becoming increasingly obvious 
that more and more women will have to enter into the sphere of em¬ 
ployment This lias become necessary because of the changing economic 
and social conditions which make it incumbent on women also taking up 
gainful employment Further for tlie implementation of the various plans, 
a large number of trained women are required to wqrk in different fields 
including Education, Health and Social Services In order, however, that 
women may be enabled to take up employment, without hindrance to 
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their primary function as home-makeis, U is absolutely necessary to giVf 
recognition to and provide facilities for their part^time employment 
wherever feasible, It would he most useful to conduct an All-India survey 
pi vocational training needs and employment opportunities for women, 
though simultaneously action would have to he taten to provide training 
(jourses and facilities to prepare women for avenues of employment when 
ever there is a dearth of qualified hands 

Women are generally employed in establishments where the atmos- 
iliere is congenial and job operations are less hard, They aie also suita- 
lie foi unskilled jobs not involving stienuous manual labour Tlicie is, 
tlierefoie, good scope for the employment of women in Consumer indus¬ 
tries like textile, Plantation industries like tea factories, in small scale 
industries, (which is a field most suitable to iroiiien among gainful 
occupations) and other fields such as Education, Health, Social Services etc 

Vocational training facilities for women in every field aie extremely 
limited and it is necessary not only to set apait more seats for women in 
tiaming mstitiitions but also to provide additional facilities for (eiiain 
types of occupations suited to them Tiainmg in vocations can he given 
eitliei as part of foinial education which tvill be lull time or as special 
courses designed foi adult women which may he part-time or full time 
As there is a gieat vaiiety ol occupations available or to be made available 
to women and different levels of proficiency in geiieial education are 
lequiied for each one of them, tuinmg will be diffeient foi c'ouises re- 
Qtiinng 'Triraaiy”, "Middle", "Secondaiy", or "University” education as 
tlie mmifflum pie-entiance quabficatious 

These couises can be oiganised in die foini of Vocational sections of 
Primary, Middle oi Secondary schools or m Multipurpose high schools 
Tiaming can also be provided in separate vocational schools or iii ap¬ 
prenticeship classes or tiaming centres or woiksliops Day and evening 
continuation scliools may also piovidc training on a part-time basis for 
adult women 

The tiainmg courses should, however, be staited only on the basis of 
full information regarding local vocational education needs and authori¬ 
ties should see that women aie gainfully employed immediately aftei 
completion of the training Co-operation between education and mdus- 
tiy is very necessary. We have also discussed in some detail the facilities 
that are to he provided for securing employment for trained women, 
(I) How the Employment Exchanges can be made moie effective, (ii) the 
need for having career information centres m schools (iii) the necessity 
for organising campaigns to mobilise public opinion for creating pioper 
conditions' in offices and establishments m which women can woik freely 
(iv) the need for having periodical career conferences to acquaint stu¬ 
dents leaving the institutions with occupational opportunities, (v) the 
iinpoitance of caieer pamphlets, career films and film-strips on occupa¬ 
tions available for women all these have been referred m the chapter 
on Vocational education We have also recommended lelaxatioii tn 
age for entry to services in the case of women We aie eager to see that 
there should not be difficulties for accommodation in cases where women 
are employed outside their homes We have, therefore, recommended 
that wherever possible working hostels should be started for women, We 
hope that every encouragement will be given for women to take up suita¬ 
ble gainful occupations and to enable them to participate in projects of 
national reconstruction 
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Jl, Special educational (adliiies will have to be provided for adali 
Tvoraea whose education in diildliood was eitlier neglected or inadequate, 
-and who, in the middle of their life, are lequired to work and eam some 
tnoney for their family, Such provision has certain advantages, It is a 
peat help to the women themselves, But what is ^ more importaiit, it 
secures a competent and willing worker for society in a short time. In 
view of the extensive and varied needs of woman-power during tlie 
Second and Third Plans and in view of the .shortage of women workers 
in iiiial areas, it would be in the larger interest of the country to devekp 
tlie special educational facilities for adult women on as laige a scale as 
possible 

These facilities should take the lonn of londensed lourses whicli 
would tiani these women to the middle standard or to the examination 
at the end of the secondary sdiool, in a period which may vary from two 
to five yeais They might also include some professional naming such as 
that of pre-primary or primary teachers or Om-hik or mid-wives or 
nurses The underlying idea of the whole progiaramc is to equip tlie 
adult women for some useful job in as slioit a time as possible 


Voluntary organizations are spenajly suited to undertake this activity 
and they should be encouraged, through non-matclnng pants, to expand 
this activity as largely as possible In our opinion, this would be one 
of the best investments foi the siictessfiil implementation of the Plans 

12 Voluntary organisations of the people have played a very valuable 
role in the development of the education of women in the past Under 
the Butisli lule, they practically provided all the educational facilities 
that then existed for the girls and, even after independence they have 
a vital lole to play Their activities would be veiy helpful in such 
fields as the training of teachers, provision of special educational facili 
ties for adult women, secondary and higher education, and vocational 
and social education 

If piivate efort in education has to develop, it should be accepted 
as an equal partnei with State institutions in all matters The existing 
rules of grants-in-aid should, therefore, be suitably modified to secure 
larger grants-in-aid and to ensure gieatei internal freedom In the case 
of gills’ institutions in paiticular, it is iicrcssaiy that the following lefonns 
iliniild he immetliaiely (ariied oiit- 

(i) the pants to giils’ institutions should be substantially more 

liberal than those for boys' institutions of a corresponding 
status, 

(ii) the conditions of aid should be easier for gills’ schools than 

those for boys’ schools, 

(ill) voluntaiy oiganisations of standing and repute should not be 
lequired to raise any matdimg contribution Eyeii_ if 
matching funds are expected fioin voluntary organisations 
conducting institutions for girls, they should not be more 
than half of those expected for the boys’ schools of ^ 
corresponding status, 
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' (iv) liberal iioivrcciuring giants should be provided for hostels 
and staff qiiaiters for gills’ institutions especially for those 
which die located in the ruial aieas. dternatlvely loans 
winch should be either fiee or at a low rate of interest 
should be given for these purposes and recovered over a 
long period of time 

The Goveinnicnt of India should give direct grant-in-aid to 
educational institutions doing ctperiinental oi pioneer work of bioader 
significance in the cdutatioii of women The procedure for the sanction 
and lelease of grant to such institutions should be simplified and a 
special budget piovisioii should be made toi this scheme in the Ministry 
of Education Spetial einoiuageinciit has also to be given to women's 
welfare organisations and to associations of dedicated women who are 
doing very valuable cdiKational work at present 

13 If the education of girls at the middle and secondary stages is 
to be impioved and c\paiidcd as visualised by us, we shall need a very 
large iiuiiiber ol women tear hers, especially lor riiial areas For this 
purpose, steps will have to lie taken to expand the college education 
of girls to some extent We have, theiefore, recommended that the 
University Giants (loiiimi^ion should set aside a fund of not less than 
a crore of rupees to give fiiiaiicial assistance to alliliatcd colleges, par- 
titulaily in luial aieas, to jirovidc hostel facilities for git Is reading at 
the University stage. In addition to this, provision will have to be made 
(i) to give sdiolaiships to deseiving gills reading in colleges, especiallv 
when they come fiotn lural areas, (ii) to provide a larger number of 
merit scholaisliips foi giils, espetially in those careers to which they 
are being newly attiacted at picsent, and (iii) to provide needy girls with 
hooks and other ediiratioiial c([uipiiieiit In the laiger interest of the 
education of women, it is also netessaiy to develop a few institutions in 
different parts of the coiiniiy which would devote themselves exclusively 
to the cause and concciitiate ilicir activities on experimental or pioneer 
woik and on liiiKlaniental thinking with legaid to the education of 
women These instituiioiis should be aided directly by the Government 
of India Oil a Iiuiidied pei cent liasis and spcTi,il piovision in the budget 
schools, cspeiially as teadieis of dass I and IL 

It would be dcsKablc foi the Govcnimcnt of India to apjwint a spe¬ 
cial comiiiittce to exaiiiiiie the piohlcin of picpiimary education in all 
its aspeits and to adopt mciisuics which would develop pie-priniary edu- 
cation 111 the (outitiy nioic lapully ill,in in the past Simultaneously, 
steps should be taken to piovide moie tiaming lacilitics for women pre 
primary teachcis, who should also be eligible loi appointment in primary 
schools, especially as teachcis of dass I and II 

The education ol women belonging to the backwaid communities 
must receive earnest attention and it would be desirable to earmaik a 
portion of the (iiiid, now set apaii foi the welfaie of the backwaid classes, 
for the specific puipose of the development of education among the women 
of these communities 

The education ol handicapped children lias yet to be developed 
Women make good te.iclieu ten these duklren and we have, therefore, 
recommended that the Goveiiiment of India should bring about, through 
financial assistance, a beltei piovision for training facilities for women 
teachcis for the instituiions lor haiithtapped cliiklien 

The problem ol social education (or adult women is veiy important, 
especially m uiial aieas For this pmposc, wc have Tecommciided a 
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substantial increase in tbe number oi literary classes foi women and the 
organization of intensive literacy campaigns in selected areas We have 
also suggested that social education in certain basic slalls and for the 
creation of certain important attitudes should be provided for village 
women through the agency of the local Mahln Manials 

We have suggested that the Planning Commission should set up some 
suitable and peimanent machinery to evaluate the requirements of the 
woman-power needed foi implementation of the Plan programmes The 
existing study made on the subject shows that there are large shortages 
in several fields Steps should be taken to reduce these shortages by suit¬ 
able measures 

There has been a good deal of misinformed talk about the wastage 
in medical education oi women and hasty action has been taken in some 
areas to reduce the seats allotted to women in medical colleges We, 
tlieiefore, recommend that a suitable high power committee should be 
constituted by the Government of India at an early date to examine tins 
problem m a comprehensive and authoritative manner 

14 In the concluding Chapter on Oiganisation, Administration and 
Finance, we have made some fundamental recommendations which would 
enable the Government to implement the programme suggested by us 
The first of these is the aeation of a special machinery to deal with the 
education of girls and women at the central level Heie we have sugges¬ 
ted the establishment of a National Council for the education of Girls' 
and Women It should have a non-official whole-time Chaiiman who 
should be a woman and it should consist of the representatives from State 
Councils and some officials and non officials inteiested m the problem 
It will be the function of the Council to advise the Government on all 
matters connected with the education of women In addition to this we 
have suggested that there should be a ]oint Educational Adviser, in the 
Ministry of Education to deal with all problems of the education of 
women This officer should be the ex-Officio Secretary of the National 
Council for Girls and Women and should be given the necessary staff for 
the purpose On the same basis, we have proposed that the State Govern¬ 
ments should establish State Councils for the Education of Girls and 
Women and that they should each appoint a woman officer as Joint 
Diiector ol Education and place her m chatge of all woik legaiding the 
development of the education of women and she should he vested with 
adequate aiithoiity We have also suggested that a larger number of 
women should be employed as Inspecting Officers in the Education Depart¬ 
ments m future 

As we look at the problem, the mam task during the Third Plan would 
be to bung a veiy laige number of girls into the schools This will need 
a correspondingly large supply of women teachers Preparation for this 
purpose will have to be started from now and we have, therefore, recom¬ 
mended that a special fund of Rs 10 crores should be set aside during the 
Second Plan for those parts of the programme recommended by us which 
are designed to secure a large number of women teachers, paiticularly for 
rural aieas We have also suggested that a special provision of about 
Rs lOO croies should be made in the Third Plan for the development of 
the education of women and we have tried to visualise the special pro¬ 
gramme which would be necessary foi the purpose Finally, we have 
recommended that die old practice of including a special chapter on the 
education of girls and women in the annual reviews of education should 
be revised both at the Central and State levels 
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MCOMMINOTONS 

The recommendations made in this Report aie grouped here under 
three mam categories, m 

(1) Special recommendatioiis winch rei^uire Top Priority and 

immediate consideration (1-20) 

(2) Other special recommendations, (21-155) 

(3) General lecommendations (15G-I85) 

By 'special' recommendations, we mean those lecommendations which 
concern themselves excluiiively with educational programmes for girls 
and women, and by 'general' lecommendations, we mean those recom¬ 
mendations which may concern tliemselves with educational programmes 
for both girls and boys and women and men, 

I Special Recominendations-The following lecommendations made 
in this Report need Top Prioiity and immediate attention at the hands 
of Government For convenience of reference, we have mentioned, 
against each recommendation, die relevant chapter and paragiaph of the 
Report in wliicli its details have been discussed, 




Chapter and 

Serial 


paragiaph of 


the Report in 

Number 

Recommendations 

which the re* 
commendation 

IS discussed, 

I 

2 

3 


1 The education of women should be i egarded as a 

major and a special problem in Education for a 
good many years to come and a bold and detei- 
mined effort should be made to face its diffi- 
cuhies and magnitude and to close the existing 
gap between the education of men and women 
in as short a time as possible IV (i8) 

2 The highest pnoiiiy should be given to schemes 

prepaied from this pomt of view and the funds 
required for the puipose should be considered 
to be the first charge on the sums set aside foi 
the development of education , IV (i8) 
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3 Necessary sieps should be taken, without delay, 

to create a special machinery to deal with the 
problem of the education of giils and women 
and to assign adequate funds for the purpose IV ( 19 ) 

4 Steps should be taken to constitute as early as 

possible, a National Council for the Education 
of Girls and Women Its composition and 
functions should be as described in paiagrapbs 
3 and 4 of Chapter XIV . . XIV ( 3 ) 

3 The problem of the education of women is so 
vital and of such great national significance that 
It IS absolutely necessaiy for the Centie to 
assume more responsibility for its rapid de¬ 
velopment This responsibility will be three¬ 
fold - 

( 1 ) It should be a responsibility of the Centre 
to see that parity between the education of 
boys and girls is reached as eaily as possible, 
and also to see that the education of giils 
and women is developed evenly in all parts 
of the country, 

(ti) The Centre should prescribe targets to be 
attauied and also guide the States in pre¬ 
paring comprehensive development plans 
for the education of girls and women in their 
areas , 

(ni) The Centre should assist the Stales finan¬ 
cially in implementing the approved plans. XIV ( 5 ) 

'6 There should be a senior officer of the rank of 
Joint Educational Adviser at the Cenne to 
look after the education of giils and women XIV ( 6 ) 

7 It would be necessaiy to cieate a separate unit in 

the Ministry of Education to deal with the 
problems of the education of giils and women 
This unit would naturally be under the control 
of the Joint Educational Advisei, who should 
also be the ex-sjicio Member-Secretary of the 
proposed National Council for the Education 
of Girls and Women . XIV ( 7 ) 

8 The State Governments should establish State 

Councils for the education of giils and women 
The composition and functions of these Councils 
should be as indicated in paragraph 8 of Chapter 
XIV, . XIV ( 8 ) 
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9 In each StatCj a wonim should be appointed as 

Joint Directoi and placed in cliinge of the edu- 
cation of gills and women She should be res¬ 
ponsible for the planning, oiganising and exe¬ 
cution of all the programmes pei taming to tlicir 
education . , XIV (9)> 

10 The magnitude ol the pioblcm of the education 

of girls and tvonicn is so gicat that it can be 
solved only if all the lesourccs of (kivenmient 
mid ()(iion-oiruial (irgaiiisations are combined 
and fully gcaicd to the ta-ik . XIV (12) 

11 It IS also ncLCss’iiiy to enlist the co-operation of 

all semi'Otlicial orgamsaiions. local bodies, 
voliii ' " It ’ teachers’ organisations 
and."' I ' I'. )lic to assist m the pra- 
niotion of the education of girls and wonieii. XIV (13) 

12 To the extent that private effort is not foithconi- 

ing, direii action should be t.ta by the State 
to develop llic education of giils and women and 
to establish spcual institutions for the pur¬ 
pose iindci Its iinnicdiaic control . XIV (14) 

13 A sum of not less [him Rs to crorcs in addition 

to provisions that alieady exist should be ear- 
niaihed foi the cdtuation ol girls and women 
dm mg the lemamiitg period ot the Seumd Five 
Yeai Plan, and an adequate spcual piovision 
made [01 ’licit eiliic.111011 m the Thud Plan . XIV (15) 

14 The aiiioiinf will thus he set aside foi the 

dcvi'lopmciii ol i1h education of giils and 
women dm mg the lemaining penod of the 
Second Five Veai Plan should be utilized foi 
the following pm posts 

(i) Development of middle schools for girls; 


(2) Development of secondary schools for girls, 

(3) Development of training institutions for 
women, 

(4) Constiuction of hostels for girls and staff 
quaitus for giils’ institutions at all levels; 
and 

(5) Organising special educational facilities for 
adult women 
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Preference should, he given to institutions in 
rutal areas and liberal grants should be'given 
to piivate efforts on the basis of general prin* 
ciples as recommended in Chapter XII . XIV (i6) 

15 Every State should he required to prepare com¬ 

prehensive development plans for the educa¬ 
tion of gttls and women m its area Foi this 
puipose, two planS'One foi the remaining 
period of the Second Five-Year Plan and 
another for the period of the Third Plan-aie 
necessaiy , . . XIV [21) 

16 The system of matching giants should be done 

away with in so far as tlie development of the 
education of giils anti women is concerned and 
the entire financial icsponsihility for this pio- 
gcamme should be that of the Government of 
India , . . . . XIV [22) 

17 During the Third Plan, theie should be a special 

programme for the development of the educa¬ 
tion of gills and women, which is not covered 
hy any of the general piogrammes and a sum 
of not less than Rs 100 croies should be allo¬ 
cated for It , XIV (19) 

18 The Univeisity Giants Commission which is a 

statutory body cmpoweied to deal with colleges 
and uiuveisities, should set apart a special fund 
of not less than Rs i aore foi the remaining 
peiiod of the Second Five-Year Plan foi giving 
necessary giants to colleges, including training 
colleges, for the construction of hostels for 
girls While sanctioning these giants, pre¬ 
ference should be given to colleges m rural 
areas and to semi-urban institutions The 
funds should be utihsed either for purposes 
of grant-in-aid 01 for loans When grants are 
given, they should cover of the total ex¬ 
penditure and, in case of rural colleges, 
grants on a 100% basis may be given The 
loans should cover the entire cost of the projects 
and should prefeiably be inteiest-free Their 
repayment should be spiead over a fairly long 
tern ^ XIII (3) 

19 The Planning Commission should set up a per¬ 

manent machinery to estimate, as accurately 
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as possible; tk woman-power requirements of 
the Plans from time to time and make the 
resultf of Its studies available to Government and 
the public . . 'Xin(27) 

20 Governments should set up, as eatly as possible, 
a high-power Committee to examine the so- 
called wastage in the medical and professional 
education of women . . > XIII (28) 


II Other Special Kecommendations -The following aie the other 
special recommendations made in this Repoit They all relate exclusively 
to the special pioblems of the education of women, 


Chapter and 
paragiaph of 
the Report m 

Serial Recommendations which the re- 

No commendation 

IS discussed 
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CHAPTER V-Primary Education 
(Age-Gioup 6-n) 

21 School niotlieis should be appointed in all schools 

where there are no woiticn teachers, on the > 
staff . . V (17) 

22 In every co-educational school separate lavatory 

aiiangemenls with necessary privacy should be 
made foi girls . , . , V (17) 

23 Concessions in kind (not m cash) should be given 

to all girls, whether fiom ruial or urban areas, 
of parents below a certain income level Such 
concessions should covei the cost of books and 
stationery, school uniform or clothing and other 
such necessary educational equipment . V {17) 

24 Government should encourage the opening of 

more creches for the care of the younger chil¬ 
dren These cieches can be located at Com¬ 
munity Centres, Mshla Samtis, m buildings 
attached to schools or in other suitable places 
They may be lun as pait of Welfare Extension 
Piojccts 01 by Voluntary workeis V (17) 


25 The Government should formulate a scheme for 

awarding prizes to the village which shows the 
largest proportional enrolment and average at¬ 
tendance of gills in each small group of vih 
lages a block, a taluk, or a telistl Rotating 
shields may also be instituted for the purpose, 
the village showing the best piogrcss being 
allowed to win and keep the shield for one 
yeai I , V (17) 

26 Graded attendance allowances to teacheis on the 

basis of average attendance of girls, in their 
classes, may be introduced in rural areas V (17) 

27 (fl) Two or three prizes in the form of useful aiti- 

cles may be awarded to girls in eveiy piimaiy 
school for legular attendance 

(b) Attendance Scholaiships in the form of useful 
articles may also be given to poor girls , V [17) 

28 The mere passing of compulsory legislation would 

be of no avail unless suitable conditions for 
encouraging parents to send then daughters to 
schools aie created Greater emphasis, theie- 
fore, should be laid on the creation of such 
conditions rathei than on giving the authoiities 
concerned more penal powers , , , V (19) 

29 The Government should lecognise the great 

impoitance of creating a strong public opinion 
in the countiy in favour of the education of giils 
and women and take all possible measures foi 
the purpose 

These measures may include: 

(2) Oiganismg of a women’s education week 
every year, 

[n) Carrying on soaal education woik among 
adult women, 

(ill) Associating village women and Makla Man- 
dah through school Committees etc with 
the woik of increasing the enrolment of 
girls in piimary schools . . V (19) 

CHAPTER VKMiDDLE and Secondary 
Education 

(Age-group ii to 17) 

30 In so fai as middle-school education is concerned 

the existing disparity between the enrolment 
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of boys ml gals may be biouglit down to a 
point wheie the percentage of girls m schools 
IS at least half of that of boys m schools (the 
estimated disparity at the end of the Second 
Plan being 32 i) by the end of the Third 
Plan j parity between the trvo being aimed at 
by the end of the Fourth Plan, So far as se¬ 
condary edutation is concerned it is difficult 
at present to lay down any precise taigct VI (6) 

31 (fl) At the middle school stage, more and more 

co-ediicaiional institutions should be started, 
subject to the conditions that adequate atten¬ 
tion IS paid to meet the special needs and re- 
quiiemcnts of the giils, 

(i) But fill the secondary stage, separate schools 
for girls should be established specially in rural 
areas, at the same time giving parents full 
freedom to admit ihcii girls to boys’ schools 
if they so desire Although co-cducaiion at 
the secondary stage has not been recommended, 
all the same cveiy cffoit should be made 10 
remove the genuine difficulties and valid ap- 
pieiicnsions that exist today m icgard to co¬ 
education, at this stage One way to do this 
IS to take special caie in recruiting the light 
type of stall including Heads for co-cduca- 
tioiial schools Paicnts should also be given 
the opportunity of paying peiiodical visils to 
schools and of Loming to know dnccily about 
the wotk and the atniosplicie rheic The ap- 
poiiiinicnl of women tcacheis mul, if possible, 
of women Heads in coeelucational institutions 
would instil gicat confidence in the parents 
and thus be a leal help m incteasing the en¬ 
rolment of gills 

(c) Wheie co-cducation is not acceptable, an alter¬ 
native 11 to stait separate shifts for boys and 
girls m the same school building, so as to avoid 
duplication of buildings and equipment VI (9) 

32 (a) AH girls (and all boys also) of parents below 

a prescribed income level should be given free 
education up to the middle stage The income 
level to be prcsciibcd for the purpose may have 
to vaty from place to place and as such its 
detcrniinatiun may be left to the judgment of 
the Stale Goveinnunts and Local authorities, 
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(i) In the secondary stage free education has not 
been lecommended but in so far as gifls ate 
concerned, liberal exeinptions-full and 
partial-from tuition and other fees should be 
granted to them . . VI (n) 

33 [a) Suitable hostel facilities should be provided 

in as many schools as possible and non-match¬ 
ing budding grants given for construction of 
the hostel buildings 

® The board and lodging arrangements in these 
hostels should be cheap, and payment in kind 
should be peimitted wherever required 

(c) Free and half-free board and lodging should 
be made available to poor and deserving stu¬ 
dents ... . VI (ii) 

34 As far as possible, free or subsidised tiansport 

should be made available to girls in order to 
bring middle and secondary schools, within 
easy reach • VI (ii) 

35 Certain necessary special facilities should be pro- 

vided to girls in co-educational schools to as 
full an extent as possible . . VI (ii) 

36 (fl) Up to the middle stage all girls fiom rural and 

urban areas, of parents below a certain level of 
income should be given help in cash or kind to 
cover the following items (i) books, stationery 
and other necessary educational equipment 
(n] school uniform 01 clothing 

® In the secondary stage this help should 
be extended only to such deserving and poor 
girls about whom there exists some certainty that 
after completion of their secondary education 
they may take up some vocation . VI (n) 

37 There should also be adequate provision for 

awarding scholarships on merit to girls in the 
middle and secondary stages . VI (ii) 

38 In ordei to make the education of girls more pur¬ 

posive and practical, effective guidance services 
should be provided in all schools as far as possi- 

Me.VI (ii) 


39 The recommendations regarding (i) Part-time 

education; (h) Nigtf schools; (iii) Creches, 
made ill regard to primary education in Chapter 
V, are applicable; to middle 

and secondaiy education also • VI (ii) 

40 The importance of educating public opinion in 

regaid to middle and secondary education of 
girls IS in no way less than what it is m respect 
of primary education Foi the education of 
public opinion, among othei measuies (1) teachei- 
paient co-opeiation and (m) education of adult 
women ate particularly lecommended . VI (11} 

CHAPTER VIII-CoRRicuLUM and Syllabi 

41 A gpod CLiriiculum should have the following 

objectives 

(1) Creating light attitude in lifenndividual and 
social, 

(n) Impaiting useful knowledge, 

(ill) Giving piactical training foi life, 

(i^i) Developing good personal habits, 

(ti) Inculcating'a sense of social awauness and 
a spirit of service to soaety . , . VIII (3) 

42 As needs and circumstances changCj ihcie should 

be a periodical review of all comses , VIII (3) 

43 There should be identical curnculum foi boys 

and gills at the pimiary stage with the proviso 
that, even at this stage, subjects like music, 
painting, sewing, needle work, simple hand- 
woik, and cooking (in the last two years of the 
primary stage) should he intioduced to make 
the courses more suitable for girls . VIII (4} 

44 At the middle school stage, and more especially 

at the secondaiy stage, there is need foi di/fer- 
enciation of curricula for boys and guls The 
diffeienciation visualised, however, does not 
imply a totally dilferent course of study but 
indicates meiely an improvement of the existing 
courses, either by suitable changes within them 
or by inclusion of subjects more useful foi 
girls, or by both . . . VIII [j&6) 



45 ‘ At the middle school stage, steps should be taken 

to piovide a numbec of electives, so that girls 
may choose subjects according tn then indi¬ 
vidual tastes and aptitudes, and in keeping with 
the career rvhich they wish to take up later on 
in life, The diversification at this stage should 
also include some pie-vocational education 
which would help girls to choose such careers 
as that of a Grm-Semka, a social worker, a 
mid-wife, a health visitor, a nurse, a craft teacher 
etc . VIII (ii) 

46 At the secondary stage, diversified couises so fai 

introduced for giils have been framed chiefly 
with a View to preparing them for home- 
making This appioach is too nairow and tak¬ 
ing into consideration the various vocational 
oppoitunities open to women, some additional 
diversified courses of pre-vocalional education, 
suitable for girls, should be introduced These 
may include 

(i) Secietatial courses to include pre-vocational 
training in coirespondence filing, typing, 
etc, 

(ii) Couises useful for Secietaties of Organisa¬ 
tions and office assistants which should in¬ 
clude training in taking notes, writing min¬ 
utes of meetings, giving press lepoits, main¬ 
taining accounts, correspondence, etc 

(m) Courses leading to social woik of vaiious 
types, 

(??i) Ciafts like leather woik, Tailoiing at an 
advanced stage and othci home-crafts which 
could be taken up as pait-time occupa¬ 
tions 

(zj) Courses in education, leading to tiaining 
as pre-primary and pnmary teachei 01 
Social Educati Worker VIII (19) 

47 There is a great neea loi the simplification of 

the existing courses at the primaiy and middle 
stages This aspect of the problem should, 
rheiefoie, be tlioioughly examined in the light 
of the general consideiations suggested m the 
Repoit VIII (15) 
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48 Educatioail activities in schools should include 
progmninies that would help m developing the 
moral sense of the students 


VIII (14) 


49 The knowledge of systemic history and geography 
should be imparted in suitable form and con¬ 
tent at the piimary, middle and secondary 

. VIII (16) 


50 The existing courses m general education up to 
the secondary stage should be thoroughly exa- 
mined and modified with a view to making them 
less academic and more suitable to giving an 
insight into the problems of Society 


VIII (17) 


51 An examination of the textbooks and other read¬ 
ing material used at present as well as the 
content of the existing curricula shows a neglect 
of the needs and problems of the life of giils 
and women This unbalance m our education 
has to be conected.VIII (7) 


CHAPTER IX -Training and EMPLoywENT op 
Women Teachers 

52 The State Governments should be requested to 

take vigorous measures to increase the output 
of women teachers and to employ them in in- 
cieasing niimbcis so tliai the existing low pro¬ 
portion of women teachers is substantially 
raised in the ncai lutmc IX (4) 

53 Immediately steps should be taken to set up 

additional training institutions foi women tea¬ 
chers in all such areas of the country wheie 
a shortage exists at present IX (8) 


.54 The average training institution for women should 
be of a fairly small size and an attempt should 
be made to start at least one such training insti¬ 
tution for women primary school teachers in 
every district . , . IX [9) 

55 Training Schools for primary school teachers 
and girls’ secondary schools should be developed 
together as a combined institution wherever 
possible and especially in rural areas , IX (10) 
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A detenrnned effort should be made to locate 
the tiaining ii)stitut|ons for women primary 
teachers in rmal areas IX (ii) 

With a view to mducmg women from urban areas 
to accept posts of teacheis m ruial schools, the 
following steps should be taken - 

I 

(fl) Adequate provision should be made in the 
Third Plan for providing women teachers 
serving in rural areas with quaiters tl'hich 
should be, as far as possible near the school 

(i) A village allowance may be given to such 
teachers. 

(c) Where both husband and wife aie qualified 
to work as teachers, both of them should be 
employed and posted together in one and the 
same place. 

(d) Liberal inducements should be offered to 
teachers to tram their wives as teachers or 

as school mothers , IX (12) 

In order to increase the supply of women teachers 
from the rural areas, the following measuies 
should be taken - 

[a] In employing women teachers, preference 
should always be given to peisons from 
rural areas, whenever available. 

(i) Girls fiom rural areas who have passed the 
Middle School or an equivalent examination 
should be recruited as primary teachers 

(c) In selecting candidates for admission to 
training institutions, girls from rural areas 
should be given preference 

(d) A large number of scholarships should also 
be instituted in training institutions to be 
awarded to girls from rural areas only 
The amount of the scholarship should be such 
that the trainee should not be required to 
seek any other assistance to maintain herself 

at the institution . IX (12) 
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59 Tlis maximum age limit for entry into service 

may be relaxed as much as possible in the case 
of women teachers The relaxation should be 
made at least up to 40 or 45 years of age. IX (14) 

60 The age of retirement may be extended to 60 in 

all States provided the teacher is physically and 
otherwise fit , . . IX (14) 

61 Women teachers who take up employment at 

d late age in life do not get adequate protection 
for old age undei the existing rules. Govern' 
ment should, therefore, have this problem exa- 
mined and amend the existing rules suitably, 
with a view to mabng a reasonable provision 
for old age for these adult women . IX (14)' 

62 (n)It IS desiiable to exempt all women tiainees 

in the training institutions, for primary school 
teacheis from the payment of tuition fees , 

(h) In respect of secondary school teachers, how¬ 
ever, all women trainees whose guardians have 
an income below a specific level should be 
exempted from the payment of tuition fees . IX (15) 

63 A sulScieiit numbei of scholarships should be 

instituted in all training institutions so that all 
women trainees 111 need may receive adequate 
financial assistance to cover their expenses, other 
than tuition fees while under training IX (15) 

64 Suitable pupils, particularly from rural areas, 

who wish to become teachers may be picked out 
durmg the last two years of their middle 01 
seconiry school course and given free secondary 
education and even special scholarships, if 
they are piepaied to work in rural areas . IX (16) 

65 In selecting women candidates for training, special 

consideiation may be given to - 

(fl) The background of the candidates. 

(i) Adult women, particularly widows and others 
who may have to mamtain themselves, 
and 

(c) G^m-Smki who might be released from 
Social Welfare Piojects IX (16) 
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66 Government should lake inunediate steps for 
provision of hostels in all training establish¬ 
ments. Rented accommodation may be pio- 
vided as a transitional measure , , . IX (ly) 

Voluntary organisations conducting naming insti¬ 
tutions for women should be assisted for cons¬ 
truction of hostels eitlier by a granMn-aid, oi a 
loan which would cover the total cost and be in¬ 
terest-free, if possible . . . IX (ly) * 

I 

-^8 Steps on the hues indicated above for hostels 
should also be adopted in so far as the piovisioii 
of staff quarters for naming mslituiions is con¬ 
cerned ... , IX (ly) 

69 Although residence in hostels should oidinarily be 
compulsory for tiamees, women, who have un¬ 
avoidable responsibihties at home, may be 
exempted undei such circumstances IX (ly) 

yo In training institutions for women teacheis, ar¬ 
rangements should be made for creches foi the 
care of the children of the trainees, whenever 
necessary . . . IX (ly) 

yi Adequate provision for instiuction in fine aits 
and home ciafts should be made m training 
institutions for women teacheis . . IX (ly) 

y2 Preparatory classes, foi the training of adult 
women with inadequate educational qualifi¬ 
cations through condensed courses to pre¬ 
scribed standaids of admission, should be 
attached to all training institutions foi women 
teachers . IX (18) 

y3 Coaching classes should be organised foi women 
who have obtained less than the lequired pei- 
centage of maiks m some subjects Then pro¬ 
gress should be exaiiuned after coaching and if 
found satisfactory, they should be admitted to 
regular training mstitutions IX (19) 

yq Part-time courses for the preparation of women 
teacheis should be organised, wherever possi¬ 
ble IX (20) 
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75 Every tiainiiig institution fot women leathers 
should see up a pLiccnient tentic which would 
assist Its tiaiiiees in securing employment, Ar¬ 
rangements should also he made uniler uhich 
a platenieiit centre would give a grant oi a 
loan 10 a trainee to enable her to attend an 
interview .IX (21) 

, 76 Demand and supply lists nl nomcn teachers 
should be maintained by all lidiicaiion Depart¬ 
ments and eotiidinatcd by the Ministry of 
Iidiieatioii , . IX (22) 

77 Pait’timc eiiiployiiieni ol wniiien leaLliers should 

be enuiiiiagcd aslaigcly as possible m oidei 
to enable wmiieii to manage their lespiiiisibih- 
ties at home as well as to do some teaLlung 
woik , IX (23) 

78 The piaciiee, followed in some aicas, of dis- 

chaigiiig uiitiaincd tcaihcis at vacation time 
should be abandoned gcneially in the ease of 
all teachers If that is not possible^ n should 
be abandoned 111 icspect ol women teachers 
at least . , IX (24) 


CHAPTER X PitoiissiDN/K- and V0('mI(1Nal 

LdII(,A1I(IN 

79 In oidci that women may be enabled to intend to 

[k\! \mm piopeily as well as to take up some 
Tsiiiiablc voLaiion, die einplnyment of women 
On a iniit'tiiiie basis, wherever feasible, should 
be accepted as a iiolicy and more and more 
Opportunities should be thrown open to women 
in the foim of part-time work, which can be 
undci taken in and outside the home X (2) 

80 A thorough study of the vocational training needs 

and of the employment opportunities for women 
should be uiidei taken immediately by the 
Government with a group of experts and repre¬ 
sentatives of concerned Ministries with ade¬ 
quate time and ample resources at their dis¬ 
posal Such a suivcy will discover the occiipa- ^ 

tioiis available foi women 111 different parts of 
the country , , . X (9) 
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gj \j[lherevei wonlen come forward to organise a cot¬ 
tage or a small "ir—s "K 

tee Government nli 'ru,! n ' r ' '>.■ 

Mice and guidance Assistance may be in 
the for® of loan, subsidy, supply of equipment 
on hire-purchase basis, supply of raw material 
and adequate marketing airangeraents for sale 
of the products Co-operauves oi other oi' 
gaiiisations may also be helped in a like marniei X [12) 

g2 Govermri^iit should formulate a numbei of “ Small 
Scale Industries Schemes” calculated to meet 
the needs of women, in consultation with the 
departments concerned X (12 

gn (ujVocS^tio^ul training courses with “Primary” 

^ as basic qualification may be conducted lU 
schools duiing the day, alongside geneial edu¬ 
cation This naming may also be given m 
tiaining-«in-pioduction centres 


I Courses with ’'Middle” and "Secondaiy" 
as basic qualifications may be organised in 
Yocational sections of middle and secondary 
schools, in multipui pose schools, m sepaiate 
vocational schools, m appienticesliip classes, 

111 Training Centies, m workshops andjoi in 
continuation schools . . X(i6andii 


0, Government should take immediate action by 
^ providing additional seats for women in exist¬ 
ing training institutions andloi staitmg new 
Tiainmg Centres in vocations suitable to 
women X (15) 

n, 'The number of seats available foi women m 
commercial courses should be increased X (ly) 

gj Difficulties are being experienced by gnls m 
getting admission to polytechnics m some 
States These should be removed II (tl) 


gv polyteniuncs, wkh provide courses suitable for 
' both boys and girls should be made co-edu- 


X(i 7 ) 


A thorough grounding should be given to women 
in courses of secretarial and administrative 
work to enable them to do such work effi¬ 
ciently . X (i?) 


fig Training in home economics should be so or¬ 
ganised that in addition to preparing women 
for home makingj it would also prepare them 
for earning a living , X (rfi) 

•go The system of part-time training is most suited 
to the needs of Indian women and should be 
expanded as largely as possible X (ig) 

gi In order that a larger propoition of girls and 
women from lural areas may be enabled to 
)oin vocational training courses, such trainmg 
should be provided in boarding schools, where 
they may be given room and board free X (20) 

g2 Girls should be encouraged to take up courses in 
Commerce, Engineering, Agriculture, Medi¬ 
cine, etc, at the University stage by offering 
them scholaiships and other concessions X (21) 

93 In the case of women, vocational institutions 

should restrict couises of training to occupa¬ 
tions for which theieis a local need sufficient 
to absorb them after tiaining in the same 
locahty, as far as possible X [22) 

94 Vocational guidance seivices should be organised 

on a widei scale and services ot qualified 
*' Career masters ” be made available to assist 
pupils in choosing a field of training and select 
the appropiiate vocational couises X (23) 

95 Leadeis of Industry should be given all facilities 

for formulating their needs in respect of quah- 
fications or recruits and their advice is always 
essential to give proper guidance to trainees as 
to the occupations for which training may be 
sought ^ X (24) 

g6 Employment Exchanges should give women 
financial assistance, if needed, to attend an 
interview This assistance may be a grant or a 
loan recoverable on employment X (26) 

97 Career infoimation centres should be set up in girls* 

High Schools and higher secondary schools and 
even primary schools and othei educational 
institutions foi giils and women X (27) 
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98 Educational and training institutions for women 

should have trained counsellors to help women 
choose appropriate careers X (29) 

99 Educational institutions for women should oi- 

ganise regular career conferences to acquaint 
the students leaving the institutions and their 
guardians about the occupational opportunities 
open to them and the quahfications required 
for them X (30) 

100 Government should prepare besides pamphlets, 

a number of career films and film strips on occu¬ 
pations available for women X (31) 

101 Each Employment Exchange area should have a 

co-ordination Comimttec consisting of the no¬ 
minees of the proposed Kational Council for 
Women’s Education, Employment Exchange, 

Social Welfare Boards and repiesentatives of 
prominent women’s organisations X (32) 

102 It IS important to organise campaigns to mobilise 

public opinion for creating proper conditions 
in offices and establishments in which women 
can work fieely X (28) 

103 Government should take adequate steps to ensure 

that girls and women who complete their train¬ 
ing couises are, as far as possible gainfully em¬ 
ployed, immediately after training X (33) 

104 The employment officeis should visit training 

institutions and other Centres in then area to 
render necessary infoimation regarding em¬ 
ployment opportunities and also to register 
those who pass out of the naming institutions X (33) 

105 The Government should take necessai^ steps to 

encourage the entry of an increasing number 
of women into all suitable occupations - X (33) 

106 In the case of women taking up an employment » 

other than teaching under Government or 
Semi-Government organisations, the maximum 
age requirement may be relaxed to 35 years of 
age Such women who enter service at a later 
age, should be allowed to work beyond the 
usual retirement age, which may be extended 
upto 60 years in the case of women X (37) 



107 Wherever feasible; hostels for woiking women 

should be started . . X (38) 

108 Facilities like cn’chcs and free care of children 

as suggested for women teachers in Chapter 
IX may be extended to all women 111 employ¬ 
ment, Cr(!che,s may be started in suitable places 
and their need properly coordinated, X (39) 

CHAPTER XI-Spfciai Educahon Facilities 
FOR Adulf Women 

top Special educational facilities for adult women 
should be provided for three valid reasons 
partly (i) on hum^initarnin grounds, partly (2) as 
an act of pure social justice; and partly (3) be¬ 
cause Women workers arc needed for a number 
of Plan projects . XI (i-j) 

no The fear that condensed courses for adult women 
Will lead to a fall m standards and the argument 
that these facilities are costly are not quite 
sound and they should not stand in the way of 
providing such facilities . , XI (6-7) 

ni Educational facilities in the form of condensed 
Courses (i) that prepare women for the Middle 
School Exiimination and (z) those that prepaie 
them for the High School or Higher Secondary 
Examiivation .should be provided more extensive¬ 
ly in all Slates . . XI (9) 

112 Piovisinn should also be made of condensed cour¬ 

ses, which train women for suitable vocation 
after completion of necessary continuation edu¬ 
cation . . • XI (9) 

113 The duration of the condensed courses should be 

made variable, depending upon the previous 
education of the women concerned, their indi¬ 
vidual capacities, the conditions for study, etc 
But It should usually be possible to complete 
the general education of the middle standard 
m 2 or 3 years and further training for a voca¬ 
tion in One or two years . - XI (ro) 

114 In order to make the duration of the condensed 

courses as short as possible, residential ar¬ 
rangement should be made for the trainees and 
the classes kept small , . XI (10) 
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[15 Women undertaking such condensed couises 
should appeal for the same final examination as 
the pupils of primary or secondary schools, but 
the question of exempting them from appear¬ 
ing for certain subjects or parts thereof needs 
thorough examination . , XI (11) 

116 The course m each school subject should be 

divided into small suitable units so that, after the 
completion of a unit in the period of a month 0!t 
two months, new units can be commenced m 
that subject XI (13) 

117 The general principles as given m paragraph 12 

of Chapter XI should be followed in condensing 
couises ... XI (d) 

nl For certain jobs-such as that of the Grm'Smk- 
an orientation course of one year would be suffi' 
cient for these adult women. But in the case of 
primary school teaching full two years tiaining 
IS needed; m the alternative, those adult women 
who have completed their general education up 
to the required minimum level can be given a 
short orientation course of about eight weeks 
duration as is being done under the scheme of 
relief to educated unemployed In due course, 
they should take their regular training of two 
years . . XI (12) 

119 As many institutions providing special educa¬ 
tional facilities for adult women as possible 
should be located in rural areas XI (14) 

I2« Every preference should be given to voluntary 
organisations of standing and repute to orga¬ 
nise these special educational facilities for 
adult women . XI (15) 

121 A separate section for mstituUons which provide 

such special educational laciliti,es for adult 
women should be indudKi in the Granhn-aid 
Codes of all State Governments and Administra¬ 
tions XI (16) 

122 («) This section should be based on the following 

broad principles 

(i) The rules regarding the grant of recognition 
to such institutions should be as simple as 
possible 
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{}{) No fees should be charged la such institU' 
tions. 

t 

(iii) There should be ao conditions of nununum 
enrolment and attendance 

(id) The grant-m-aid should ordinarily be liberal 
enough to cover the entire expenditure of 
the institution, subject however to such 
general ceihngs of grant-in-aid per capita 
as may be prescribed by the State Govern¬ 
ments in view of their local conditions 

(t)) Non-recurnng grants (or loans at a very 
low rate of interest, repayment of which 
may be spread over a fairly long period) for 
hostels should be hberally given in addition 
to recurring grants 

(til) As attendance at such institutions would 
ordinarily be lower than m urban areas the 
ceilings for the per capita grant-in-aid should 
be higher in ruial areas 

(i) The Central Government should accept responsi¬ 
bility for provision of grants-m-aid to seleaed 
organisations doing some significant work m 
the field of the education of women and for 
this purpose adequate provision should be made 
in the Central budget from year to year XI (17 & 18) 

123 Concessions to adult women taking up these con¬ 

densed courses should be given in the form of 
scholarships and/or loans Wherever necessary, 
the maintenance of dependent children should 
also be provided for XI (19) 

124 The State Governments and the Administrations 

should be requested to take without delay a 
decision regarding 

(t) the provision of such special educational 
facilities for adult women, 

(n) the nature and amount of non-recurnng and 
recuriing financial assistance that would be 
available to institutions which would under¬ 
take to organise the activity as well as to the 
trainees who would join the courses; 



(jii) It would also be desirable to assure the woraea 
that they would be employed as soou as they 
have completed their tramiug satisfactorily, 

(id) this scheme should be given wide publicity 
so as to evoke the interest of and response 
fiom as many adult women as possible . XI (20) 

125 Such of the managements as are doing this work m 

rural areas at present should be contacted by the 
officers of the Education Department and be 
persuaded and encouraged to organise and 
expand this activity as early and on as large a 
scale as possible XI (21) 

126 If the required number of women teachers and 

other women personnel are to be made avail¬ 
able by 1961-62, the commencement of the 
Third Plan, it is necessary that a very large 
beginning in the provision of special educational 
facilities for adult women should be made im¬ 
mediately A lump sum provision of one crore 
of lupees should, therefore, be earmarked for 
this from the 10 crores proposed m Recommen¬ 
dation number thirteen , XI (22) 

127 This progiamme should leceive great emphasis 

and lugh puority at the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and of the Slate Governments 
and the Administtations an adequate funds 
required for the purpose should be provided in 
the Third Plan XI (23) 

CHAPTER XII -Role OF Voluntahy Organisauons 

128 The Services of the voluntary organisations should 

be extensively used in the field of middle, 
secondary, higher, social and vocational edu¬ 
cation of women Their services should also 
be utilised in teacher-training and in providing 
special educational facilities for adult women XII (7-9] 

129 Some of the mam difficulties experienced by 

voluntary organisations are as follows 

(1) Private institutions aie not treated on a par 
with Government institutions, though their 
functions are identical 
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(ji) Grant-in-aid rules aic not sufficiently liberal 

(in) There is irksome Dcpaitmental contiol, 

(in) The piocedure for the release of funds is 
unduly complicuted 

Steps should, thcicforc, be taken to remove 
rhese difficulues and piivate effort enabled lo 
play the part which is expected of It, XII (ii) 

130 The existing giant-in-aid codes of the States need 
a thorough icviswn, on the following broad 
principles 111 so far as the institutions for the 
education of women are concerned' 

(I) riiLie should be a substantial and significani 
dillcrence in the laics of gianis-in-aid as 
between girls’ institutions and boys’ institu¬ 
tions at all levels 

(II) 'fhe conditions of aid for girls’ institutions 
should be made easier 

(ui) The conditions generally imposed by Boaids 
of Secondary Education and Universities in 
lespect of buildings and reserve funds should 
be relaxed in the case of all educational in- 
stituoiis foi gals 

(i}i) Institutions for the education of gills in 
rural aieas should receive more liberal 
graiitSiii-aid, both iccuriing and non- 
iccurriiig The purposes of the iion-rc- 
curling graius-in-aid should include build- 
lug and ci^uipmcnt In ruial areas, hostels 
and staff (Juartcis must be included where 
necessary 

(u) In the case of middle and secondary schools 
for girls, training institutions for teachers 
and institutions which provide special edu¬ 
cational facilities for adult women, there 
should not be any condition requiring a 
matching contribution In other cases, a 
matching contribution up to 25 per cent 
could be insisted upon. 

ivi) riie gmnts-in-aid given to voluntary or¬ 
ganisations of established standing and re¬ 
pute for non-iecumng purposes should be 
given on a hundred per cent basis (at least 
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in sofar as pnmaryj middle and the secondary 
schools and training institutions including 
the special institutions for adult women are 
concerned), 

(iiji}On the recurring side, the grant-in-aid 
should ordinarily cover the entire deficit, 
subject to the ceiling that the aid per capita 
will not be more than the cost per pupil in a 
State institution of a similar type 

(niit) In the case of other voluntary organisations 
matching contributions may he expected, 
but not more than half of what is expected 
in the case of boys’ schools XII (14) 

131 (u) A scheme similar to the Central Government 

scheme to assist voluntary organisations doing 
some experimental or valuable work in edu¬ 
cation should be pi-epared for girls’ institutions 
only and special funds allocated for it. 

[h)k detailed scheme for giving loans for non- 
recurrmg purposes-particularly for hostels and 
staff quarters-should be drawn up for imme¬ 
diate implementation. 

Institutions applying for aid under these schemes 
should be permitted to apply direct with a copy 
of the application to the State Government 
concerned. ... ' XII (15 & 16) 

132 Wherever possible, the establishment of new ins¬ 

titutions working in rural areas only should be 
encouraged Where this is not possible, the 
existing voluntary organisations, whose activi¬ 
ties are confined to uiban areas only should be 
persuaded to extend their activities to rural areas 
also.XII [18) 

133 Steps should be taken to organise in all States, 

associations of devoted women workers and 
necessary assistance extended to them for edu¬ 
cational activities. . .XII (18] 

134 Women’s Welfare Organisations should be en¬ 

couraged to take up educational schemes for 
which aid should be given from the special fund 
proposed to be created for the development of 
the education of gnls and women . XII (18) 
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135 The liberalisation of grants-in*aid rules, which 

IS meant primarily to ensure operational con¬ 
venience should irot be at the cost of quality 
and standaids XII (17) 

CHAPTER XIII-SoME Specie Problems 

(A) E^ucatm oj wemn dt Unmsit^ 

136 A fairly large number of scholaiships should be 

instituted for-poor and deserving girls in all 
colleges^ both Government and private The 
amount of these scholarships should be such as 
would enable the girls to continue their educa¬ 
tion without being a burden on their families, XIII (4) 

137 A large number of girls contmue then studies at 

college undei great social and economic handi' 
caps It is necessaiy that the State should re¬ 
cognise these handicaps and provide a suffi¬ 
ciently large number of scholarships to be 
awarded to girls on merit XIII (5) 

138 Government should diaw up a scheme iindei 

which assistance could be made available to 
poor girls for purchase of educational equip¬ 
ment and books .... XIII (6) 

139 It lb necessary to establish a few good institutions 

in different parts of the country which would 
be able to devote themselves exclusively to the 
study of the special problems of the education of 
women . . XIII (7) 

140 There should be a special budget provision for 

such schemes m the Plans of the Government 
of India and an attempt should be made to 
develop them on proper lines through grants- 
in-aid on a hundred percent basis. The imme¬ 
diate object of this programme should be 10 
develop these institutions to the univeisity 

level ana to make them centres of experimental 
and pioneei work as wellas offundamentalthink- 
ing with legard to the education of women . XIII (7) 

(B) Pn-pnmry Edmtm 

141 Government of India should appoint, as eaily as 

possible, a suitable Committee to examine all 
aspects of the problem of pie-primaty educa¬ 
tion , XIII (9) 
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142 Government should accept the responsibility for 

the training of women teachers for pre-primary 
schools and private effort working in the field 
should be liberally encomaged The grants- 
in-aid to training institutions for pre-primary 
teachers as well as the assistance to be given 
to the trainees should be on the same lines as 
those recommended for the training of piimary 
teachers ... • > XIII (9) 

143 Women who ^ave received pre-primary training 

should be Considered eligible for appointment 
in puraary schools also (especially for Classes I 
and II) and icgardcd as trained primary teachers 
for pm poses of pay and allowances XIII (to) 

(C) Edmtm of i^omn khnm to Backioard 

Cksss 

144 In the funds sanctioned for the welfare of the 

backward classes, a special provision should bo 
made for the education of women from the 
backward communities . XIII (ii) 

(D) Education of Handicapped Ckldm 

145 The Central Government should see that adcquate 

facilities are provided for the training of teachers 
for handicapped children . . XIII (14) 

(£) Social Education 

146 A determined effort should be made to increase 

the number of classes for making women literate, 
particularly m rural areas . . . XIII (19) 

147 Mass literacy campaigns to spread literacy among 

women should be oigauised both m rural and 
urban areas.XIII (19) 

148 (c) Social Education classes for impartmg simple 

useful skills and for creatmg certain new atti¬ 
tudes necessary for present day conditions 
should be widely expanded through the agency 
of Maktla Mandak m rural areas, 

(i) The method of a well-equipped mobile mission 
should be tried to implement the progiamme of 
imparting such skills and attitudes XIII (22) 
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(F) PrDfmiid Eilmm 

149 The study gioup of the Planning Conmisioa 

have indKiited time there would be great short¬ 
ages of woiiiLii personnel for various piojccis 
of the Third Plan, Steps which will reduce 
these shuitagcs should be taken from now . 

CI'IAPTER XlV""ORG/tNISA110N, ADMlNISlItATIOlil 
AN!) Finance 

150 The existing proportion of women officers in the 

Educaiion Departments should be substantially 
increased , 

151 At the primary imd middle stages, an incitLising 

nuralir of women inspt'ciing officers should be 
employed and all new vacancjcs should be filled 
by women, as far as possible , . 

152 At the secondary stage, girls’ schools should be 

Ordinarily inspected by women officers 

153 Government should undertake a special programme 

for the development of the education of girls 
and women during the Thud Plan which should 
include the following items - 


Primary Stage (Age, Group 6-11) 

B Attendance prizes and scholarships to gnls m 
the age-group 6-ii; 

[nl All Items and programmes conneacd with 
the drive to enrol more girls into schools; 

(m) The appointment of school mothers ; 

(m) Supply of free educational equipment and 
clothes to girls, 

W Attendance allowance to teachers; 

(tit) All expenditure required to provide special 
amenities needed by girls m co-educational 
schools, 

(tfii) Construction of quartets for women teachers 
m rural areas 


XIII (23-28) 

XIV (10) 

XIV (10) 
XIV (10) 

XIV [18) 
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MM Stdgi (Jl^e-Gmp 

(t) Scholarships to girls to enable theni to continue 
their education further j 

(iij Establishment of separate middle schools for 
girls as ivell as the development of emsting 
ones. 

(hi) Supply of free educational equipment and 
clothes to girls 

Smndary {Age-Group 

(i) Scholarships to girls on merit, 

(ii) Scholarships to girls to enable them to con* 
unue their education, 

(ill) GtanMn-aid to private institutions in lieu 
of concessions in fees given to girls at this stage, 

(id) Supply of educational equipment and clothes 
to girls; and 

(d) Establishment of more secondary schools for 
girls and further development of existing ones, 
especially In rural areas, with provision for staff 
quarters, hostels and even fee oi subsidised 
transport, where necessary. 

(Jnweraty Stage 

(j) Scholarships to girls on merit, 

(ii) Scholarships to girls for continuation of their 
studies at this stage; 

(in) Grant of educational equipment to girls at* 
tending coEeges; 

(id) Grants to be given to a few selected institu* 
tions to develop themselves into institutions 
speaally devoted to the education of w'omen. 

TmmgofTeackrt 

(i) Non-iecuriing giants required for the develop¬ 
ment of existing institutions and for the es- 
tabhshment of new training insututions for 
women primary teachers, espeaally in rural 
areas. These grants should include grants for 
building, equipment, staff quarters and hostels; 

(ti) Award of scholarships to girls, especially 
from rural areas while under training 




VomoncH ani Spe&d Edmm 

(i) Grants-in-aid to institutions providing special 
education facilities for adult women, 

' (n) Social education programmes for adult women, 

(in) Vocational trainmg to women, 

(w) Grants to private institutions providing 
vocational training to women, and 

(n) Increasing the existing facilities available to 
women for vocational education 

Adtninmtm uni Supwtsm 

(i) All expenditure connected with the National 
Council for the Education of Girls and Women; 

(«) All expenditure connected with the State 
Councils for the Education of Girls and Women, 
and 

(hi) All expenditure required for organising edu¬ 
cative propaganda for developing the edu¬ 
cation of women 

154 The old practice of including a special chapter 

on the education of girls and women in the 
Annual Reports of the Directors of Education 
of the States, which was discontmued at the 
suggestion of the Sargent Report should be 
revived . . . . XIV (25) 

155 A special Chapter on the education of girls and 

women should also be mcluded in the Annual 
Reviews of Education which are being pub¬ 
lished by the Ministry of Educauon XIV (25) 


III General Recommendations -The following is the hst of general 
recommendations which concern not only the education of girls, but of 
boys as well. 


Serial Recommendauons Chapter and 

No paragraph 


CHAPTER V “Primary Education (Age-group 

6 TO ii) 


156 Wherever primary education is not free, imme¬ 
diate steps should be taken to make it free and 
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the Goverameat should compensate the private 
schools for the loss in revenue resulting from 
the introduction of Free Educaton in case they 
are the only schools available in a particular area V (i6) 

157 Whenever new schools are started, the rural region 
should be given piionty consideration In 
fact, a definite plan based on a survey should be 
followed by the Government so that there would 
be no unnecessary duplication and the distribu¬ 
tion of schools would not be lopsided but would 
be even V (16) 

ij8 Small and scattered habitations in hill, foiest or 
desert areas and nomadic populations lack the 
necessary schooling facilioes. In such cases 
some other solutions will have to be found 
They may take the form of peiipatetic teachers, 
central schools with hostels arrangements and) 
or transport facihties or some other arrangements 
feasible in the local situation V (16) 

IJ9 Co-education should be adopted at the primary 
stage as a general policy But as a transitional 
measure, separate schools for girls may be per¬ 
mitted as an exception m places where there 
IS a strong pubhc demand for them and the 
enrolment of girls is large enough to justify their 
establishment Propaganda should be made 
m all such areas to remove the existing prejudice 
against co-education and create a positive opinion 
in Its favour , V (16) 

160 The shift system should be adopted only as a tem¬ 

porary device and under special conditions of 
emergency It should be introduced only wher¬ 
ever enrolment warrants it It should be organis¬ 
ed on a daily basis and not on -alternate days 
Wherever the shift system is in force one shift 
may be for boys and the other for girls, if it is 
likely to lead to greater enrolment of girls V (16) 

161 The condition of primary schools needs much 

improvement in respect of staff, buildings, 
equipment, educational activities and content 
and subjects actually taught as well as methods 
of teaching employed Therefore, an order of 
priority should be fixed by each State among 
the various items mentioned above in accordance 
with the situation pievailing in each area V (16] 
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162 New panern«i of cheap hut healthy anti convenient 
school biiildin!’'! ihoultl be ted . V(i6) 


iSj The largest possible proviMOn ot parHimc ins¬ 
truction) suited to the needs of etich locality 
should be made m all parts of the country for 
children of poor parents, especially girls V (16) 

164 Night schools should k started for those children 
who cannot attend day schools V (id) 

idj Indiiccniciit through the provision of raid-day 
meals should also he olfcrcd to influence parents 
to send their children to schools. This pro¬ 
vision should k a perraanent feature of the 
primary school programme, The meals should 
be supplied free of charge only to such of the 
pupils as arc ascertained to be poor and for them 
free supply is necessary and justified, They 
may not be free of charge for children of well- 
to-do families , V (16) 

I'ld There is a good deal of waste involved in the exist¬ 
ing system in which a number of agencies 
operate in the field independently of each other 
Instead of having a number of agencies, pro¬ 
viding some form of refreshment nr other to 
school children, each in a lirnitcd way, it is 
better if the Ministry of Rducation m collabora¬ 
tion with otliei Ministries woiks out a wcll-co- 
ordinated and clear-cut scheme by pooling all re¬ 
sources including public donations, and asso¬ 
ciating and encouraging voluntary efforts V (ilS) 


167 H^ds of schools should convene periodical meet' 
ings of the guardiansfparcnts and give them op¬ 
portunities of direcdy coining into contact with 
the life of the school as a whole V (16) 


168 Particular attention should also be paid to the 
following two measures' 

(1] improvement of schooling facilities; 

(n) encouragement of voluntary effort in expand¬ 
ing middle and secondary education VI (ii) 
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CHAPTER VII.-fcAGB, AND Stagnation 

i6^ Although the extent of wastage and stagnation in 
the case of girls is shghtly higher than that in 
the case of boys, remedial measures to be adopt' 
ed to reduce them should generally be the same 
for boys and girls, for these problems are 
common problems of the educational system 
as a whole . , VII (i) 

lyo As a scientific study of the problem of wastage on 
an all-India basis is needed, the Ministry of 
Education should carry out special studies of this 
problem in all parts of the country to throw 
light on both the causes and extent of wastage 
at the different stages of the educational ladder. VII (5) 

171 The Government of India should also carry out 

sample investigations into the problems of stag¬ 
nation in select areas m different parts of the 
coiintiy . ... VII (13) 

172 The necessary statistics to show the extent of stag¬ 

nation should be coEected ftom each State by 
the Government of India and included as a part 
of the statistical tables annually published . VII (13) 

173 The following steps should be tabn to reduce the 

extent of stagnation in Class I - 

(i) All fresh admissions to Class I should be 
made m the beginning of the school year and 
not later than 60 days after the beginmng of 
the first session 

(it) It should be a specific responsibility of 
teachers, particularly in rural areas, to see 
that proper attendance is maintained in the 
school and due consideration should be given 
to this aspect while assessing their work 

(ntj The age of admission should be raised to six 
plus 

(iv) Standards of teaching should be improved. VII (16) 

174 The stagnation in Classes II to V can be reduced 

if- 


(i) attendance of children is increased, 
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(u) standards of teaching improved, 

(in) Internal examinations are introduced wherever 
necessary and possible and the teachers 
trained properly in evaluating the work of 
the students, 

(«) Books and educational equipment needed by 
poor children are supplied in good time, VII (ly) 

lyS About 65 per cent of the cases of wastage at the 
primary level are due to economic causes This 
wastage can be eliminated only if provision for 
pait'time instruction is made for those children 
who cannot attend on a whole-time basis VII (25,26) 

176 School hours should be adjusted to the needs of the 

situation and steps should also be taken to ad¬ 
just the vacations to suit local needs VII (23) 

177 About 25 to 30 per cent of the cases of wastage at 

the primary* level are due to the indifference of 
parents This cause can be eliminated partly 
by educative propaganda and partly by a rigorous 
enforcement of the compulsory education law VII (25) 

178 The other causes of wastage at the primary level are 

educational and can be eliminated if (i) the ex¬ 
tent of stagnation is reduced, (11) the quahty of 
education is improved, («i) provision of free 
supply of books and educational equipment (and 
even clothing in the case of girls) is made, (lu) in¬ 
complete primary schools, that is schools which 
do not teach all the five classes, are elimi¬ 
nated, and (d) the law for prevention of child 
marriages is rigorously enforced VII (25) 

179 Experimental pilot projects should be conducted 
by the Ministry of Education during the period 
of the Second Five-Year Plan itself to determine 
the causes of wastage and the methods of re¬ 
moving them At least one such project should 

be undertaken in every State VII (26) 

180 Wastage at the middle and secondary stages is 

mainly due to economic reasons and in the case 
of girls, to eaily marriages The average age 
of marriage will, therefore, have to use still 
higher if this wastage is to be reduced; and the 
economic factors can only be met by provision 
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of paiMifflo instructioE iftthe age-group of ii to 
14 and the provision of adequate financial assis- 
tance to poor and deserving girls of the age- 
group of II to 17 to continue their studies fur¬ 
ther . '. »■ VII (27,28) 

181 Stagnation and wastage are not independent evils 
by themselves They are really symptoms of a 
number of other evils among which the most 
important are four 


(i) lack of adjustment between the school system 
and the social and economic environment ol 
the community for whom they are intended, 

(jj) poor standards of the average schools which 
lack buildings, equipment and above all 
good teachers, 

(tii) 'absence of adequate economic assistance to 
cliildten of poor parents to enable them to 
continue their studies further, and 

(ffl) absence of facilities for part-time instruc¬ 
tion 

If suitable action on the lines recom¬ 
mended IS taken to remedy these funda¬ 
mental evils of the the educational system, 
the symptomatic evils of wastage and stagna¬ 
tion would disappear automatically ^ VII (29) 

CHAPTER IX -Training and EMPLOYMENt or 
Women Teachfrs 

182 'faking into consideration the increase in the cost 

of living as It obtains today the present scales 
of pay of teachers should be suitably revised IX (7) 

t I 

183 There should be no distinction between the scales 

of pay and allowances paid to teachers in Go¬ 
vernment and Local Board or Mumcipal insti- ' 
tutions and those that are paid to teachers work¬ 
ing under private managements IX (7) 

184 The triple-benefit scheme called the Pen¬ 

sion cRHi'Provident Fund-ci/m-Insurance-Scheme 
should be made apphcable to every teacher who 
IS employed permanently ui an institution IX (7) 

185 When teachers are required to work in areas 

where children speak dialects peculiar to the 
region, steps should be taken to give adequate 
instruction to the teachers in the local dialects IX (25) 
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AM/-'liinfSI/f’i WIM 

SujjHn Nfldfiiwl mi IWmirri'i /’iltifiiiioii, 

The Govcriiiiii'm of Iii(ti,t have (oi mhiic time pa^d been feeling the 
need for a ^tiitly of tlm spciial |nolil(‘iii 5 of Oiih' Etliidilion and the 
measures that need to bo taktii not only to iiinease the nirolmcnt of 
girls-specially in the iimliHc and high -nhimh. but also to meet the acute 
shortage of triiiiicil pcisonticl in ilie licltla of rdiiiatioii, health, social 
work etc. Flic l’laiiiiiii|; (aiiiiiiiissidii have also examined this subject 
in the light of the rciniiiiiiemlitiiiiis made by the Ooiiiniissioii's Panel 
of Educationists in then meeting htdd at Poona in July, U)!i7 The Com¬ 
mission's rctiiicst that a coiiimutee may he appointed for this purjinse has 
been aaepted by the Miiiistiy of hdinalioii, 

2 The Govciiimeiii of fiidia have at toitliiigly detided to set up a 
National Cotniiiiitce on Women's Ftlmaiitiii wliith is cx|)ccte(l to submit 
Its report witliin six iiioiulis of the dale til its hist meeting 

The Comniitiee toiisisis of die [ollotviiig members - 

1 Smt Dnrgabai Deslimiikh (Chairman), Chiunnan, Ceiitial Social 

Welfaie lliiaid, New Delhi 

2 Miss S Faiiandikai, |(iiiii fliiettor of Ftliiratioii, Bombay State, 

Poona* 1 

3 Sliii P N Maihiit, Baiiastliali Vidyapeetli, Jaipur, Rajasthan, 

I Smt Kiilstim Sayani, l-alitoi, 'Rabber', Riipa Villa, Cnmbala- 
Hill Road, Bombay 

5 Sliri J, P Nail, Moinii Vidyajiecib, Gaigoti (Bombay) 

6 Smt Zaliia Aliined, Pimri|jal's fltnisc, Patna College, Patna. 

7 Smt 0 C Suiiivasaii, Cliaiiman, Pioject Implementing Com¬ 

mittee, Conimniiiti Development Block, Tabparamba 
(Kerala State) 

S An Officer of the Ministry of Education (Secretary) 

3 The terms of reference of the Committee will be - 

(i) To suggest special iiieasiiies to make up the leeway in women's' 
education at the Primary and Secondary levels 

(n) To examine the problem of wastage m girls education at these 
levels, 
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(ill) To examine the problem oE adult women who have i elapsed 
into illiteracy or have received mactequate education and 
,who need continuation education so as to enable them to 
earn a living and partiapate in projects of national recon¬ 
struction. 

(iv) To survey the nature and extent of material and other facili¬ 

ties oUered by voluntaijy welfaie orgauisatioru for the 
education of such women and to recommend steps necessary 
to enable them to offer larger educational facilities to them 

(v) To examine the possibility and methods of encouraging a 

larger number of women to go into vocational trades by 
providing suitable vocational training as a part of their for¬ 
mal education or through special courses designed for admit 
women 

I Apart from tailing foi reports and necessary mformation frotn the 
States, the Committee may undertake a certain amount of touring m a 
few typical areas, in order to sound the opinion of the State Governments 
and the public 

Order ~ 

Ordered that the Resolution be communicated to all the Ministries of 
the Government of India, all the State Governments, Planning Commis¬ 
sion, Cabinet Secretariat, Secretary, Central Advisory Board of Education, 
Secretary, All India Council for Secondary Education, Secretary, All India 
Council lor Elementary Education, Secretary, Central Social Welfare 
Board, Secretaiy, University Giants Commission, Comptroller and Audi¬ 
tor General of India and Secretary, Department of Parliamentary Affairs 
(with 6 spare copies) 

Ordered also that the Resolution be published in the Gazette of India 
for general information 

Sd). 

(PrEM ilRPAl) 

Joint Secretary 
To 

The Publisher. 

Gazette of India, 

New Delhi 

No f 34-12/57 B5 Dated the BbMaj, 1958 

1 Copy forwarded to all tlie Members ol the National Committee on 

Women's Education. 

2 Copy to Co-ordination Unit 

3 Copy to all Sections in the Ministry of Education 

4 Copy to all the addresses mentioned above 

5 Copy with ten spare copies to Shri B R Bowry, Press Informa non 
Officer, Press Information Bureau, New Delhi 

By Order, 
Sd/- 

(PREM KiRPAL) 

Joint Secretary 
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To k fublM in the Gsislli of Mm, Port Wectton I 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


No F M- 12 | 5 Ti 3 3 Md Ifie 28 Jl[ Jtiniiar), 1959 

In partial modiEcation of Minist^ of Education Resolution No F, 
34 - 12 / 57 -BS, dated the 19 th Ma|, 1958 , it has been resolved that Dr 
(Mrs.) Phulreiiu Guha will be deemed to have been appointed as a 
regular member of the National Committee on Women’s Education 

Oriler- 

Ordeied that the Resolution be communicated to all the Ministries of 
the Government of India. All the State Governments, Planning Commis¬ 
sion, Cabinet Seaetariat, Seaelarj, Central Advisory Board of Education, 
Secretary, AH India Council for Secondary Education, Secietary, All India 
Council for Elementary Education, Secretary, Central Social Welfare 
Board, Secretary, University Grants Commission, Comptroller and 
Auditor General of India and Secretary, Department of Parliamentary 
Affairs (with fi spare copies) * 

Ordered also that the Resolution be published in the Gazette of 
India for general information 

Sd/- 

(R G Saiyidain) 

Secretary 


To 


I he Publisher, 

Gazette of India, 

New Delhi 

No F 3412 / 5715 1 dfiled Ik mjmaij, 1959 

1 Copy forwarded to all the Members of the National Ccmniittee on 
Women's Education 

3 Copy to Co-ordination Unit 

3 Copy to all Sections in the Ministry of Education 

4 Copy to all the addresses mentioned above 

5 . Copy With ten spare copies to Shii B R Bowry, Press Information 
Officer Press Information Bureau. New Delhi 


Bv Order, 

Sd/. 


(K G Saiyidain) 
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DoCUMfcNlS AND DaTA ReLAIING 10 THE WoRK OF THE COMMIHEE 
Itm No 2 

Notional Gomittee on IVomn's Education, Mmstjj of 
Education, Governml of India 

New Delhi -2 

DO No M()- 8 / 5 U 5 
Dear Friend. 

Since education oI women in India has lagged very far behind that 
of men. the Government of India have appointed this National Com¬ 
mittee on Women’s Education to study the pioblems and difficulties that 
are responsible for this situation and to make specific recommendations 
for making up the leeway in girls’ education and for giving a^ definite 
direction and purpose to the entire programme of adult women's educa¬ 
tion 

As a fust step towards this study, the Committee is issuing this ques¬ 
tionnaire to YOU in the expectation that it may have the benefit of your 
knowledge and experience 

The questionnaire is divided into the following sections 

1 Difficulties in the way of progress of girls’ education at various 
levels 

2 The pioblem of wastage and stagnation in girls' education at 
vaiious levels 

3 Coeducation 

4 The content of girls' education 

5 Measures to promote girls’ education 

6 Vocational education. 

7 Provision of women teachers 

8 (a) Education of adult women 
(b) Social education for women 

9 Role of voluntary organizations in the ediic.ition of adult women 

10 Organisational and administrative measures 

While you are welcome to answer the entire questionnaire, if yon do 
not feel like doing so, you may answer only those sections which interest 
you Please make youi answeis as precise as possible 

It you need more space for your answers than provided in the ques¬ 
tionnaire, or if you think it important to express your views on an aspect 
of the problem not covered by it, please use a separate sheet making 
suitable references to it in the questionnaire 

Replies may kmd'ly be sent by the 15 th of August to the Secietaiv, 
National Committee on Women’s Education, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, New Delhi 

The Committee hopes to receive your full co-opeiation m this legard 

Yours sincerely. 
Durgabai Deshmurh, 

Cknnan 
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Plii}^irtmi)ii<iik/1ugusii^<lSIt - 

I'h; Sccrctaiyi National Coinniittee on Women's Education, 
Ministry of Education, Govt of India, New Ilclhi-a 

HKIMM COMMlirEE ON WOMEN'S EDUCATION 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

M "Please check the answci ynn think is correct You may add comments at any 
place if you consider it necessary to do so 

Section I-Difficultlfts m the way of the Progresj of Girls' Education at 
various levelSi 

The citistinij facilities for gills' education at the piiiniry, middle and secondary siajM 
jfejhownintlic table below - 

'1 ABLE No I 

Aifurea iii ikmiJ! tWWtf 

BOYS GIRLS 


Age Group 

Total No hirolincnt 
of Hoys 

Percentage 

of 

Enrolment 

to 

population 

Total No 
of girls 

Enrol¬ 

ment 

Pcrcentigc 

of 

enrolment 

10 

population 

f-ii 

21798 

17528 

707 

234 ifi 

7 (i 35 

316 

ii-i| 

13533 

312(5 

233 

1279’ 

867 

68 

1^17 

I2J9S 

1558 

12 1 

11913 

320 

27 



TABLE No 11 






‘Total No, of 

No ofseliuols No, of schools for 


.Seliiiols 

for boys (may 

girls (cxtlu- 



be nii»d) 

sively) 

-—. _ 



- 

Primary 

2 > 78 ,i 35 

2562,905 

15,230 

Middle 

110 

19,393 

2,337 

Secondary 

I 0 s 835 

9,255 

1,583 


The figures given under stand 
tor the responses of the 

Why arc parents not as willing to send their da* svholc country 
*tmers to schools as they aic to send their box'. ^ --— 

Yes'/, No'/, 


Is It that - 

I. Parents do not Set store bv girls 


(1) primary tdueaiion’ 

[93 

91 

(it) middle education } 

2 l'« 

'/S 

(ill) jccondary education ? 

3113 

75 
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( 



Yes $ 

No'/. 

1. Parents cannot afford 



(a) the cost of 

- 


(ilpiimay education of girls? 

i8 

10 

(ii) middle education of gills) 

33 3 

47 

(lul secondary education of girls? 

6o 5 

2 2 

(i) the provision of clothes and extras for 
school-going girls? 

49 9 

33 

3 parents do not see any advantage m getting 
their daughters educated ? 

416 

96 

4 educated girls do not make good bouse 

Wives ? 

iH 

164 

5 girls ate not taught subjects which arc of 
practtcal use to them? 

43 7 

50 

^ girls share work with their mothers and 
cannot be spared to go to school / If so, 
what 15 the nature of the work) 

]2 0 

19 

[d] domestic chores ? 

(fi) work that adds to family income ? 

317 

42 

7 schools are situated at an inconvenient dis¬ 
tance ) 

45 -S 

84 

i there is no satisfactory residential accomniQ- 
datiOD ? 

414 

75 

9 there is no woman to look after girls in 
sdiools? 

28 2 

10 0 

10 there are no women teachers in muted 
schools ? 

319 

97 

ti there arc no separate schools for girls) If 
so, at what stage do patents insist on sending 
girls to separate schools ? 

426 

39 

12 It 15 not considered respectable for girls to 
go out aftei a ccitain age ? If so, after what 
age) 

421) 

57 

n (j) mirtidge becomes difficult for girk if it 
is postponed beyond a customary age? 

Cod 

3) 

(h) If so, do they liave no obiection to getting 
their daughters educated nil they reach the 
customary marriage, age regardless of the 
standard they attain by that age) 

423 

47 

i4 social customs like piM, child marriage 
are to blame) 

37 5 

M 


ij any other reason that is not covered indi¬ 
cating in tvliat part of the country and under 
what Circumstances those reasons hold 
good? 


Section H-'Wastage and Stagnation 

[paitii^f Leaving School before complehng ^ 
the four or five grades of the piimaiy stage" 
13 cons dered as wastage m primary schools, 

Staiiiiim Taking more than five yens to 
complete the primary stage of five grades is 
teiiTied stagnation, 

'niere can be wastage and stagnation at the 
middle, secondary or subsequent stages ol 
education as well , 


\ ^ 


Thi folio^injiigiires iiiiiatc the wastage ui giih' education at the primary stager 
TABLF No, Ill 
Btiyj mii Girls 



Yes % No % 

A What in yarn opinion are the reasons for 
wastage in girls’ education 5 

Is it that - 


I education beyond a particular stage is not 
considered desirable for girls? 



2 the content of middle and secondary educa¬ 
tion is not coniidered suitable or useful for 
girls 5 

qi 8 

91 

3 fa.ndy rcsponsib'hties devolve on girls di 



too early an age ? 

]o 8 

2'7 

Any other reasons 5 

B. What in your opinion is the reason foi stag¬ 
nation in gills’ ediicition) 

Is it, for instincej due to - 



I the indifoence of girls to their study? 

17 2 

223 

2 indifference of parents to their daughters’ 
school work r 

62 9 

51 

3 pre-occupation of girls m the home with 
other work, Cjg looking after younger sisters 
and brothcis etc ? 

in 

16 

i irregulaiity of attendance of girls due to 
their being kept at home for some reason or 
other ? 

719 

16 

5 general unwillingness to supply girls with 
educational appliances such as books etc ’ 

43 2 

97 

6 mcompeicnce of school teachers ? 

323 

133 

7 poor equipment m schools^ 

410 

n 

8 lack of suitable material to keep up the girls’ 
interests ? 

50 2 

n 

9 Any other reasons ? 

Section III-Co-education 

It has been suggested that at the phmary stage 
all schools should be co-educational 

I Do you think there should be co-education in 
(u) primary schools 2 

82 7 

2 1 

middle schools ? 

464 

24*2 

(c) secondary schools? j 

18 2 

457 



Yesy. No'/o 


2 Wliat are the difficulties) if anyj in iiuple- 
mentiug co-educationattlie 

(a) primary stage? 

(li) middle stage ? 

(c) secondary stage ? 


3 Should there be separate shifts tor bovs and 
gills in 


(fl) primary schools ? 

8'3 

IS I 

{V} middle schools ? 

2S5 

22 9 

(c) secondary schools ? 

497 

t2 0 

(d) vocational schools ? 

431 

10'6 


ig Do you think the appointment of school- 
motheis (elderly women who Will look alter 
the welfare 0} giilsduring school homs) in 
mixed schools will encourage guls loiniiig 
such schools ? 46 6 13 S 


y Do you think women teachers should be 



employed in co-educational insUutons 
along with men? Ifso, at what stage? 



(fl) primary ? 

ni 

40 

(i) nuddlc 5 

6 I '5 

4 ‘ 9 ' 

(e) secondary e 

57 s 

64 


6 What special piovision should be made in 
co-eiiicationa 1 institutions to meet the special 
needs of girls ? 


7 (fl) Do you think boys and girls should par¬ 
ticipate jointly in lecreational and cultural 
activities ? 

(i) If so, in what tvpe of activities is rhis step 1 50 ^ H 

di suable ? 

(c) What measures should be adopted to pro¬ 
mote )oint participation of girls and boys 
in recreational and cultural aciivities? 

8 Any other measuics which will make co¬ 
education more acceptable 


Section IV-Thc Content of Girl's Education 


A I Should the curnculimi be the same for 


girls and boys in - 



(fl) thepiimary stage’ 

79 4 

5 S 

(/i) the middle stage ? 

44 9 

303 

(e) the sccondaiy stage ’ 

141 

y2 5 


m 


Y« % 


No y, 


2 Should courses of studies for girls be sim¬ 
plified >it the 

(a) primary stage lo 8 

(i) middle stage ^ iS (5 

3 If so, llQSV 5 

B I Should some of the siih)ccts taught to 
boys he siihsHiutul hy yibjcus to be taught 
to girls more suited to their aptitude, interest 
and needs ^ (il | 

2 If so, phase specify the suhitets 

3 Indicate to what extent thin is being done and 
hnsvitcan bcfutlliercMendtd 

eScctlon Y-Mcasurcs to Promote Girls’Education 

A Concessions 
B legislativemciisiirei 
C Education of public opiiiion 


^ CammS" 

I Should stipeiidslstholiiships lur the edu¬ 
cation of girls he given to 

(a) girls of pircnts below a tcriaiii level of 
income Mf sii, wli It level ? 73 d 

(li) girls of parents liaving more thin a cj- 
tain number of ehildren ^ If so, what num¬ 
ber ^ do I 

(c) wliit combination of intnmc iiid number 
of children should get whit concessions ? 

(if) girls (if hickwird classes only ? 4 (> 

(() all riir il girls or only giils of p irciits below 
a ccrliin iiuomc level u 7 

()2 

(/] should theiiieoim hvi 101 (e) he the same 
iis in (u) 111 lower f yi 


3 (n) What Items ol expenditure should be 
covered by stipends ni seholarsliips ? 

(il) ^hat in youi opinion should be the rea¬ 
sonable iiinnunt of a stipend or scliolanhip 
10 be given It the 

(i) primary stigc ’ 

(11) middle stage 
(in) secondary siagc ’ 

3 Should tcruiiii either eoncessioiis be given 


for the cduciitioii of gills such as 
(0) exemption Irom tiiilinn fee ^ 73 ^ 

(t) clothes ? 32 () 

(c) books slates ciipy-books, peiieils, ete ? 60 4 

(ii]mid-dajrmtals^ 64’i 

(<) transport ’ 63 3 


33 ? 
2 () 8 


3'3 


0 7 


18 


381 


181 

0 ?/ 


t '5 

5'0 

r? 

32 

U 
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B Ltltslaiwi rnsms- 


I Do yon think legislative measures should be 
taken requiring parents in a defined school 
area to send their daughters to school ? 

J 8 1 

il'j 

3 If so, should the compulsion extend now to 
girls of and under 

(a) II years ? 

f I 


(i) 14 years ? 



j Should compulsion apply now to 
(a) rural areas only ? 

i| 1 

yi 

(i) urban areas only ? 

13 2 

i '5 

(c) both areas ^ 

yrc 



4. Wliat iiii:asiire< do jou suggest for tlie better 
enforcement of exisang legislative meisntei 
for compuhory cducaDon ^ 

5 Do you think proper eaforcement of the 
Quid Marriage Act will encourage parents to 
educate girls more Willingly J 131 

C Eiucatm cj puhk itfim 


J Do you think special propaganda should be 
undertaken regarding the need for educating 
girls ’ 


33 

2 If sc, what form should tire propaganda take S' 
for example 

(a) women’s educibondavtek, 

63 2 

3 1 

(i) women’s rallies, 

5^5 

16 

(c) itinerant propaganda parties, 

585 

15 

(i) special posters, 

552 

IQ 

(e) any other form 




Seetlon Vl-Vocational Education. 


The case for diversifying and enticliing the 
vocational educaaon ptogiammc for women 
needs to be further examined and related to 
the new employment opportunities now open 
to women In the first place Hcept probably 
for certain vocabons hke teaching and nui* 
sing no awareness has been shown of the 
Tidi pcssibihnes of training and employing 
women in a large number of vocabonal oc¬ 
cupations and callings The most common 
and the least rewarded occnpations in which 
women seem to be trained all over the coun¬ 
try are sewing, kiiitang and embroidery 
While these crafts may have some utility for 
demesne purposes, the employment op- 
purtnnities in these occupabom are very 
tivercly limited The Mo-wing quetbons 
aiL direciHt to chat &om you as tc how 
this diversification can be achieved cffcc- 
tivcly- 

1, fhat are the types of woik siniaflt for 
woiicn ill the contfit of nabonal develop 
mcni 


Ym % No % 


(a) Urban Areas 

part-time 

full-time 

(i) Industrial Areas 

part-pmt 

M-time 

(c) Rural Areas 

part-time 

M-time 

(d) Plantations 

part-time 

M-time 

(e) Hill Areas 

part-time 

full-time 

(/) Tribal Areas 

part-time 

full-time 


2 (fl) Ii) It necessaty, fdesirable oi feasible to 
reserve certain occupations for Women a ?, 
nursing) pre-primary and primary school 


teaching? 62 o 6 T 

(6) If SO) what are these occupations ? 

(c) Should the reservation be by 

(I) legislation ^ 237 9 / 

(II) evecutive action ^ 25>5 yi 

(ill) educating public opinion ? 43 4 19' 

3, Would yon recommend, 

(a) separate institutions for training women 
m teaching nursing etc 5 57 3 

(t) reservation of seats m mixed institutions ’ 33*3 6-4 

(c) or botli ? 25 6 4'a 


4 (a) Do you think that special secretarial train¬ 
ing courses (such as typing, book-keeping, 
stenography, filing etc) should be started 
foi gals for such lobs are beconung avail¬ 
able to them in increasingly larger numbers^ 731 32: 

(b) If so, at what stage ^ 

y. Are you 111 favour of each Government De- 
partnientllinteiprise, estimating well in ad¬ 
vance the'numbei of vacancies it would be 
able to offer to women so that training ins- 
titutinns may make efforts to Min the rc- 


quisite number ? 

6 In what ways can the employment exchanges 
(a) help in women’s employment ^ 

639 

3'9 

(J) help instilutinns in plannmg their ttammg 
programmes f 



7 (a) Is there a need for a separate Organisation 
for 



fi) giving vocational guidance to girls in 
middle and high schools and, if possi¬ 
ble, to adult|women ? 

570 

49 

(11) arranging for the employment of 
women ^ 

2 

5 4 

(i) or should the training mstitiitions them¬ 
selves act also as employment agencies 2 

393 

7-8 
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12 ScctlottYH’-ProvlsIon of Womea Teadien 
mENo.lV 
StMca! Pojiiifl/i 



A Since there 13 a considerabk shortage of 
women teachers what measures would you 
suggest for inducing more women to take to 
tlic teaching profession ? 


I Organising campaigns for recruiting and 
training women as teachers front amongst- 

Yes % 

No % 

(fl) the inmates of various voluntary welfare 
institutions from where suitable women 
candidates could be recruited ? 

6i'0 

27 

(i) those who have already relatives with lobs 
in rural areas 

532 

W 

2 Giving to girls who will later take up teaching 
(fl) stipends m middle schools ’ 

58 0 

32 

(H free secondary education 

618 

I'J 

3 Attaching pre-training sections to training 
institutions for women to which women at 
all educational levels would be admitted and 
prepared for admission to training institu¬ 
tions ’ 


42 

jE What measures would you suggest for pro¬ 
viding better facilities to women under train¬ 
ing 5 

I Starting additional training institutions for 
women teachers throughout the countn spe¬ 
cially in rural areas so that women do not 
have to go far away from their home 
towns 5 

77 5 

13 

2 Giving stipends to cover all living expenses 
of trainees "> 

771 

or 

3 Providing exemption from tuition fee ^ 

682 



4 Providing free cate and education for the 
children of women while under training ^ 

5 Providing hostel accommodation to child¬ 
ren of women while under training ^ 


27 


IS 


Ycl % No % 


i ProTidmg part tunc training course for 
ffOincn teacher trainees i’ 

1 Providing satisfactory hostel accommoda¬ 
tion ? 


591 ^3 

713 0 5 


C fhat incastircs would I'ou suggest for pro¬ 
vision of better service conditions for 
women ^ 

1, Free or chrap hausing accommodation ^ 75 q 

2, Free primary and secondary education to 

their clnldren 7 74 4 

3 Provision of free hostel accnminiidaiion for 
the children of women icnehers working in 

rural areas ^ fio 9 

4 Maternity leave ^ 761 

5 Pension for wnnicii in private schools ^ 6S 9 

fi Bonus or gratuity fot- 
10 years service ^ lio'i 

20 years service ^ 26 4 


40 7(Clieap) 
07 


11 
0 J 
09 


Section VIII-~(A) Education of Adult Women 


The problem that is posed in this section deals 
with the priiblciii of women in the age group 
of 20-45 who in tlieir adulthood may sud¬ 
denly be faced with the need to eirn tlicir 
own livelihood A large mimhn of such 
women would have lelt ilieir education years 
ago at some lower st.i|’c 111 ilie primary or 
upper primary leiel Belorc they can 
gualify foi any cniployaunt they have not 
only to acquiie the hiisie minnniiiii gcncriil 
education up to ihc middle standard but 
may also li no to get some uieaiional tniii- 
iiig It IS iicillur possible nor desirable 
for tliLiC women to join ('rdmiity schools 
and to sn wiili young giils to eoiiiplelc 
their cdueiiiioii in the norniiil run of such 
courses, 

Etliieation of adiifl women tins ulsn assiinied 
vital iiTiporLinte in the conttst of the per¬ 
sonnel rci]iiircmcnis nl various selicmts 
under the Plan A large number of 
gramsevihas, niidwnes, hcalih visitors, bal- 
watli teachers, primary stliool tcadiers, etc, 
are required for the successful implcinenia- 
tion of these schemes Miiiiniiim ediica- 
ttonal qualifications lor being selected as a 
trainee for any one of these courses is the 
Vernacular Pinal nr an cqiiiialcnt middle 
examination If girls who hau just com- 
pleled their middle school cxiiiiination are 
recniited for these posts thev prove to be 
immature and inclfeciise in their job woik 
If on the other hand women Ironi the age 
group of 30-45 lire selected, it is found that 
most of them have relapsed into illiteracy 
or near illiteracy 
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What such adult wojueu need is special types of 
inatitupons m which they can study accord' 
mg to their attainment and reqinrements 
The nature of the institutions, types of 
courses j methods of teaching should be 
determined 

I, Are you in favour of special coiuses for 
adult women to enable to to appear for 
middle and secondary examinations pri¬ 
vately ? If so, should they be run by 


(ii) voluntary orgamsations ? 

(fi) Government } 

35 0 

21 

i'6 

(c) both } 

54 3 

1 0 

2 What steps would you suggest for en¬ 
couraging women to come to institutions 
offering such courses 



(a) stipends ? 

660 

O'S 

{b) concessions ? 

508 

07 

(c) transport facilities ^ 

60 5 

07 

((fjorgamsing creches for their childien? 

604 

07 

(e) gaming more leisure by lessening 
drudgery'm the house ? 

40 d 

' 09 

(J) corporate working of common tasks 
such as waslungjsewmg, cooking, etc ^ 

416 

2 0 

(y) satisfactory hostel arrangements ^ 

53 9 

0 8 

3 What special arrangements would you re¬ 
commend for educating adult woman m 
(u) Rural areas ? 

(i) Urban areas? 



4 Arc you in favour of itinerant teachers 
spending two or three days in the week to 
teach women in 



(ci) two or three villages ^ 

303 


(i) two or tlirci. inohallas or wards ^ 

28 9 


5, Should Secondary Education Boards en¬ 
courage such adult women by 



(fl) permitting them to appear privately for 
the Board cxairanatioas ^ 

730 

I 0 ' 

(i) if tins is not possible by accoidmg re¬ 
cognition to women’s educational ins¬ 
titutions on easier terras than that of 
boys If so m what way should their 
conditions be relaxed, 

16 0 

26 

(c) giving exammaton fee concessions J 

567 

I a 

(d) havmg more convenient caittes for 
holdmg examinations ^ 

So 9 

o8 

(e) any otlier concessions ^ 




i With the special problems of women’s 
education in view should Universities en- 
courage women by 


(fl) peiiratting women to appear ptktely 
for their examination ^ pi'6 

(&) giving examination fee conccasions ’ 2 

(e) having mote convenient centres (or 
examinations ^ 63 2 

(ii)any other concession J 

B. Social Education for Women 

It Is sought to distinguish between the educa¬ 
tion of adult women as brought out above 
and social education for women which 
would be much more broad based and 
informal and would continue the process of 
education in civiCi social hsak and other 
matters which have an intimate bearing on 
the life of women 

L Do you think that there is lusiiiication for a 
separate social education progtamme for 
women as distinguished from of men ^ 53 3 

2 [If so, what in your opinion should be 
[a] the content of such a programme > 

rural 

urban 

(i) the media ^ rural 
urban 

(f) the methods } rural 
urban 

3 Which in your opinion is the best agency for 
undertaking the social education pro¬ 
gramme for women 

(fl) in urban areas } 

(i) in rural areas ^ 

4 What media do you suggest to make the 
present social educaben programme more 
effective 

{a) in towns and aties 

® in the rural community development 
areas ^ 

5 Should there be special training for women 

engaged in social education ^ fil 4 

i Do you think the social education pro- 26 8 

gramme for women can succeed better 37 2 

as part of the community centres or se¬ 
parately as a part of the women’s welfare 
movement ^ 

Section IX-Rols of Voluntary Organisations 


t'O 

13 


. 136 


1 0 


Some voluntary orgamsations have been pro¬ 
viding shelter to women in distress and also 
arranging condensed and speaalised courses 
for tlie benefit of those women who had 
given up education years ago at the primary 
or middle stage In your opinion what 
efforts should be made to improve and ex¬ 
tend this service ^ 




L Shoold such voliintaiy organisations be 
assisted by grants-in-aid from 



(4) Government of India ^ 

6 a] 


(A) State Government! ? 

55 2 

06 

{c) Local bodies ^ 

47'2 

17 

2. What should be the basis of grants-in-aid 
to institutions for adult women 



(a) block grant ? 

(i) per capita grant ? 

(c) salary grant ? 

(if) specific purpose grant ^ 

(«) proportionate grant > 

I4'0 

212 

201 

199 

131 


(f) a combination of these f 

330 


3 For what objects and on what basis should 
non-recurnng grants be given to such 
institutions eg buildings, equipment, 
etc ? 



i (a) Should the Government supervise and 
inspect the work of training institutions 
managed by voluntary organisationa in 
receipt of a grant ^ 

6 q 5 

0 9 

(i) If not) what other agency would be 
most suitable for the purpose ^ 



S In what respects should the existing educa¬ 
tional codes governing recognition and 
grant-in-aid be amended so as to en¬ 
courage voluntary organisations m the field 
of women's education ? 



f! What should be the conditions of recog¬ 
nition for educational and training institu¬ 
tions run by voluntary organisations for 
fa) preparing candidates for public exami- 
naiions ^ 

139 

0 7 

( 4 ) conducting special courses of tlieir own ^ 

II2 

0-9 

(c) holding examinations and issuing cer¬ 
tificates and diplomas ^ 

10 0 

12 

Id) granting equivalence by Government to 
certificates and diplomas referred to in 
(c) above ^ 

78 

10 

1 Should the condensed courses offered by 
voluntary orgamsauons be 

(fl) diversified to suit the requiiemcnts of 
various categories of women 

8 (1) those who can he prepared for middle 
exMinaiions ^ 

m 

i '7 
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Yes % 


No«/o 


(ii) those who can be prepared for se¬ 
condary exaininaUon? 424 

(m) those who can be prepared for vo¬ 
cational training either directly or 
after passing the middle cxaimna- 
tion ? 441 

(t) If soj should Goveraments, Universities 
ami Secondary Education Boards be 
asked to recopsc these courses as 
equis alent to the corresponding courses 
for all or certain purposes? 357 


M 


13 


12 


8 Since the service rendered by these vo¬ 
luntary organisations falls partly in the 
welfare and partly in the educational field, 
what measures would you suggest to co¬ 
ordinate the aid given by welfare and edu¬ 
cational authorities? 


9, (a) Are you 111 favour of organising asso¬ 
ciations of dedicated women who svill 
devote tliLir life to the education of 
women ? 53 7 2'3 


(/') What special assistance would be ne¬ 
cessary for such organisations ej., 
adequate finance, training for pro* 
grammes, recognition etc 


Section X-Organisational and Administrative Measures 


I. Should a special all India orgaiuzation on 
the lines of the all India Elementary, Se¬ 
condary and Technical Education Councils 
be set up to look after women's education ? 

655 

5'4 

2. It has been suggested that there should be a 
special section in each Education Depart¬ 
ment or organisation for dealing with the 
education of women Do you agree ? 

664 

47 

3 - Are both i and 2 necessary ? 

504 

42 

4 - If a special all India organisation is desit- 
ble should it be 



(fl)an official organisation’ 

159 

37 

(i) a non-official organisation / 

48 

4.9 

(c) mixed-official and non-official ’ 


23 

5 - ihoiild such on all India organisation be 
composed of women only ? 

18 n 

26-3 
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J 

f 

Yes % 

No% 

6 , If Mti-ofalj should jt be aided by 
Government for 



(fl) all Its work? 

240 

2S 

J 

(i) special purposes suck as propaganda, 
establishment of schools, etc. ^ 

22*3 

I 2 

7 Do you think the basis of grants to girls’ 
schools should be different from boys 
schools at 



W primary, 

322 

I3'2 

(i) middle, 

361 

104 

(c) secondary, 



stages 5 

41 p 


8 , (a) Should there be a separate inspecting 
agency for girla schools? 

60 0 

9 < 

(6) What should be the nature of this agency ? 




Signaltiri 


DESIGNATION 

ADDRESS 


Documfnts and Data Relating to the work or the Commit iee 
ItmNo I 

SURVEY OE GIRL’S AND WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN INDIA- 
ANALYSIS OE REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE 

Intwdwiwn 

Tire National Committee on Women’s Education framed a question¬ 
naire consisting of 204 questions and sub questions on various aspects of 
winen’s education It was issued to selected heads of primary schools, 
secondary schools, collegq^, training institutes, voluntai^ organisations, 
education officials of the Cential and State Governments, educational 
associations, vocational institutes, individual educationists, other adminis¬ 
trations, Local bodies and other oigamsations 6786 questionnaires (6549 





queationnaues in English 8c 237 in Hindi) weie issued in all and 1002 ! 
questionnaiies duly replied were received back by the Committee by 3 lsl 
August, 1958 

Rmd M-Wtse, 


I Andhia 

123 

2 Assam . . , 

25 

3 Bihar 

48 

4 Bombay . . . 

in 

5 Delhi . 

39 

6 Jammu and Kashmir 

8 

1 Hiinadial Pradesh 

II 

8, Kerala . . . 

39 

9 Madras . 

yS 

10, Madhya Pradesh . . 

54 

iL Mysore . 

50 

12 Manipur . . . 

9 

13, Orissa . . . 

38 

14 Puniab . 

21 

13 Rajasthan 

27 

i 5 . Tripura . . 

16 

I/, West Bengal . 

57 

18. Uttar Pradesh . 

57 

19, Pondicherry and Andamans 

7 

20 Aniionyinoiis 

92 

Total 

1002 

Out of these a representative sample of 117 questionnaires coveiing all 
States and all groups was chosen and analysed earlier The remaining 
885 questionnaires were divided into Statewise sub-groups and the analy¬ 
sis m respect of die various aspects is given hereunder 

It will not he out of place to mention in this connection that the 
infeiences diawn fiom this detailed analysis are moie or less the same 
that weie drawn from the sample analysis done earlier Most of the 
conclusions are non-controversial and inferences drawn unbiased The 
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mm as expressed through the questionnaires on diHeient aspects show 
that the conclusions Statewise, gioup-wise or coiintry-wise dto not differ 
much 

In respect of suggestions no frequency has been recoided because they 
mt varying from individual to individual Impoitant suggestions have, 
however, been incorporated in this analysis, 

11 Difficulties in the way of progress of girls’ EouCAnoN at 

VARIOUS LEVELS 

As can be seen from the response, most of the persons have shown a 
great deal of interest in answering questions in this section, 

Pis-occujifltion 0 / Gills in ik Home, 

11 per cent of them as against 19 per cent siibsciibe to the view 
that parents are not willing to send their daughters to schools for they 
have to shaie work with their mothers in domestic choies & cannot theie- 
fore be spared This view is also more or less unanimously held 111 all 
ithe States The heads of secondaiy schools, training institutions, educa¬ 
tion officials, vocational institutes and other oiganisations feel the same 
way. 

Edj Menidge 

That marriage becomes difficult for girls if it is postponed beyond a 
-customary age has been advanced as die second most impoitant reason 
lor the low enrolment of girls Tins view has been expressed by 60 8 per 
cent of tlie respondents as against 3 2 per cent Most of the States also 
have graded this as the second important reason The heads of the mam 
'gioups tilt, secondary schools, training institutes, vocational institutes, 
educational officials and other organisations share the same view 42'3 
per cent of the respondents however feel that parents woiikl have no 
objection to getting then daughteis educated till they reach the custo¬ 
mary age of marriage 

Loiu Income 

The low income of the parents is the next uiipouant le.ison .is, to 
why parents are unable to send then daughters to schools This reason 
IS more true at the secondary stage acording to 60 5 per cent of the 
lespondents For eniolment at the middle stage, however, only 35 3 per 
cent respondents as against 4 1 pei cent take this as a leason The 
respondents do not, it appears, take tins to he an important reason at the 
primary stage, perhaps because, education at this stage is generally free, 
though 18 per cent of them as against 10 per cent feel tliat way In 
almost all the States, this is the prevailing view with which the heads of 
the major groups are also in agi cement 

Ckkng Difficulty 

The foLiith reason for low attendaiife of girls 111 schools according to 
49 9 per cent of the respondents is .igainst 8 3 per cent is the inability 
of parents to provide suitable clothes and other extras for then daughters! 
This reason has statewise and gioupwise support 



Diilfliicfl of Schools 

A good luiiiibei of giil'i cannot attctitli school became schools aie situa^ 
ted at inconvenient distaiircs This also accounts for the poor peicentage 
of gills' eiuolinent in the view of 45 8 pei cent of the respondents Only 
8/1 pci cent of the lespondents hold the opposite view This reason 
has also been widely siippoited iii all the States and by the major gioiips 

Sclioiiilc Silwoh jin Cnh 

The peiccnlage of attendance at (he secondary stage would have in- 
Cl eased coiisidciahly if tlieie had been separate schools foi girls at this 
stage Ihis view is held by 'i2‘() pei cent as against 3 9 per cent of the 
lespondenls, Tins is also the view obtaining in the States 481 per cent 
of heads of sctoiidaiy schools as against 5 per cent of them with the 
siippoit of otlici niajoi gioiips (481 per cent of turning institutions 
against 1 4 pci cent, 41'[) per tent against 3 7 per cent in the case of 
cdmation olfnials, 43 b pei cent against 2 G pei cent of vocatioiraJ 
insiitiites) agicc with this 

Soiml Mom 

Some people do not (onsidci it lespectahle to send their daughters tO' 
school aftei malinity This, theicfoie, affects eniolincnt in schools seri¬ 
ously 42 () pel tent ol the respondents as against 5 7 per cent of them 
siihscribe to tins view This is the majority view m all the States which 
has also been seconded by all the inajoi groups of lespondents (46'9 per 
cent of secoiidaiv sdiools as against 8 8 per cent, 43 9 per cent of train¬ 
ing iiistitiitcs as against 3 7 lei cent, 50 per cent of education officials 
as against 7 3 pei tent ant 33 3 pei cent of other organisations as 
against 12'6 pei tent of them) 

Atmmilalm 

lack of satisfactory acroiiiinodatioii is also one leason foi the poor 
ciiiolnient of girls This is the view held by 44 4 per cent of the res- 
ptiiideiiis and is also sliaied by all die iiiajoi gioiips among them 4 lib 
Slew finds suppoit in the States as well 

U)Cfitlness of Sii!f(l\ Tiin^kf 

The subjects that are taught to gills in sdiools aie not considered 
useful to them anil so patents aie not willing to send then daiigliteis to 
schools This is also lesponsihle foi the low peicentage of girls' attend¬ 
ance .Ktoidiiig to 43 7 pci cent of the lespondents This reason has good 
suppoit in the States as well as among the im|}ortant groups (48'1 pei 
cent of the secondary schools as against 81 per cent, 42 7 per cent of 
the training institutions as against 4 9 per cent and 40 4 per cent of the 
education olTicials as against 7 3 per cent) 

^vantages of Gifh’ Edimiion 

Parents do not see any advantage m getting their daughter educated 
accoidmg to 416 per cent of the respondents This opinion which is 
true State-Wise has been seconded by ^11 the important groups of respond¬ 
ents (419 per cent of secondary schools as against 10 6 per cent, 40 2 
per cent of tunning institutes as against 61 per cent, 441 per cent of 
education oOicials as against 9'G pet cent) 
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Olb Reasons' 

That parents do not sst store by girls' secondary education, that the 
girls aie required to work to add to the family income, tllat there are not 
a sufficient number of women teachers in schools, that there are generally 
no women to look after girls in schools, that educated,giils do not make 
good housewives are the other less significant reasons put forward hy 
the respondents while analysing the difficulties in the way of progress of 
girls' education 

Some of the respondents have pointed out some additional reasons 
for the low attendance of girls 

They think that the illiteracy of parents always is also lesponsible for 
this Parents usually give preference to their sons in the matter of educa¬ 
tion, with the result that girls are not sent to schools Some others record 
that the parents have to invest more money on dowry for their daughters’ 
niaiiiages and so they are not piepared to spend much on their educa¬ 
tion Some parents, as a few respondents have pointed out, feel that 
altei mainage the girl has to look after the household affairs andl this 
according to them does not require any education 

III Wastage and Stagnation 

Flora the large number of replies received, it is obvious that there is 
a wide recognition of the problem of wastage and stagnation 

Family Resfonsibilities and Piempatwn in the Homes: 

This again according to 77 and of the respondents, is the 
mam reason for stagnation as well as wastage respectively in girls’ educa¬ 
tion AH the important groups-secondary school heads, training institu¬ 
tions, education officials, Voluntary organisations, heads of vocational 
institutions commonly hold this view m all the states 

Edmtm after a Ceitain Stage 

About 49IJJ as against 8 hold tlie view that education beyond a 
particular stage is not desirable foi girls and this results in wastage 

Unsuitability of Content of Education 

Both at the middle and secondary stages the unsuitability of the con¬ 
tent of education to the needs of girls, is considered a reason for their 
eaily withdrawal from schools 

liidileience of Parents 

Quite a large number of the respondents, 62 as against 51% feel 
that parents do not show sufficient mteiest m the school work of their 
daughteis, leading to poor and indifferent work at school and failure 
thereafter 

Lach of Suitable Interest, EdMltonal Afplmsjoor Equipment, 

Incompetence of Teachers' 

All these according to 502%, 432% and of the answers / 
He some of the causes of stagnation. “ 



m 

In 50 far as the actual inteiest exlubited by gnls themselves is con¬ 
cerned, a majoiity 22 ^ as against \1i% is of the view that girls are 
not indifferent to then studies 

Om-crotiidjng in scfioolSj Hi^h Tmki-Piijitl Ratio, Fmhatei and Lata 
Paid Tmkfs 

All these have also been advanced as causes of wastage and stagnation 
Suggestion! 

In order to meet these difficulties, some of the suggestions made are 

(a) a wider choice of subjects of study; 

(b) a liappiei school atmosphere, 

(c) more teachers, 

(d) better pay and other amenities foi teachers 

IV. Co-education 


Stage' 

The view is almost unanimously held that iii the piimary stage all 
schools should be co educational 82 1% ol the respondents feel this way, 
with only 2 l^o opposing In all the States also there is agreement with 
the suggestion that there should be co-education at the primary stage 
According to heads of Secoiidaiy schools, tiainiiig institutions and educa¬ 
tion officials of the Slate Governments, co-education at the piimary stage 
IS necessary for increasing the enrolment of girls in schools 

Midde Stage 

In so far as co-education at the middle stage is concerned, opinion 
is more or less divided, 46 i% of the respondents are agreeable at this 
stage, whereas 24 1% aie against Also, the idea of co-education at the 
middle stage is not supported in all the States as definitely as co-education 
at the pnmary stage Nevertheless, it will not be wrong to infer that it 
co-education at the middle stage is adopted by the Government foi 
incieasing the enrolment, it will not meet with any group opposition 
Heads of training institutions are equally divided on the question of co¬ 
education at the middle stage as 36 6% of them support co-education 
while 36 4^5 of them oppose it, while others do not express any opinion 
at all Secondary school teachers, show moie enthusiasm for co-education 
at this stage, as 43 \% of them support co-education, while 3l are 
against 

Secondary Stage: 

At the secondary stage the majority view is that Iheie should be no 
co-education While 18 254, of the respondents do not show any opposi¬ 
tion for coeducation 45 7^0 of them are ranged against co-education at 
this stage All States, except Kerala, do not favour co-education in the 
secondary schools The Secondary school teachers, too, mostly hold the 
same view While 12 554 of the Secondary school teachers who lesponded, 
support coeducation, 56 95J of them oppose it According to heads of 
training institutions also co-education at the secondary stage is not desir¬ 
able 43 95o of fhein are of this view and only 13 4^0 think that there 
should he no objection to co-education at this stage The lesponse fiom 





ol answers from education olFidals of tlie various State Governments 
discourages coeducation at tlie secondary stage, only of them thmlt 
otherwise Accouling to voluntary oiganisatioiis engaged in different 
nation-buildmg activities, co-education at the secondary stage may not be 
^encouraged Whereas 23^0 of them are not opposed to the idea, 41 iJJ 
of them are definitely of the view that Coeducation at tins stage will be 
harmful to girls, 

Tiend: 

The trend is, tlieiefoie, clear Tlieie is no objection to coeducation 
at the primary stage, there will not be much objection to co-ediication at 
the middle stage, but there is strong opposition to coeducation at the 
secondary stage 

In surveying the difficulties for iraplemeiiting co-education at various 
stages some of the respondents state that co education will adversely allert 
ihe moral and cultiiial development of giils By the time girls reach the 
secondary stage the problem of sex will assume inipoitaiice. During the 
adolescent peiiod it may not be desiiable that hoys and girls should mix 
freely Even for the primaiy and middle stages some ol the respondents 
feel that girls should not be sent to mixed institutions, Some of the 
parents, of course, do not have any objection to coeducation at any 
stage if only they had the money to educate then girls 

Seffltalfi Shifts joi Sofs and Girls 

The respondents geiieially feel that theie should not be sepaiate 
sliilts (or boys and girls in primary schools Whereas 35 \% of the res¬ 
pondents feel that in piimary schools girls and boys should have common 
classes, only 8 seem to favour separate shifts According to secondary 
schools there is no need of separate shifts for boys and girls This view 
IS also supported by the heads of training institutions They also do not 
End any strong reason for having separate shifts for boys and girls m 
primary schools The education officials of the various State Govern¬ 
ments also find it unnecessary to have separate shilts loi boys and giils 
at the primary stage 

As lar , 1 s tlie shift system loi boys and gitls in middle schools is toii- 
'ceined, the opinion is evenly divided Whereas 26 SJI, of ihe respondents 
feel that there should he sepaiate shifts foi boys and giils in middle 
schools, 22 93!, do not find it necessary Andliia, Assam, Manipur, Mysoie 
and Madras feel that tlieie need not be separate shifts m middle schools 
'Bombay, Rajasthan, and West Bengal hold a balanced view They seem 
to have no objection to a separate shift in middle schools while other 
States want separate shifts 

So far as the suggestion for having separate sliitis foi boys and girls m 
secondai) schools is concerned, 40 7^ of the respondents feel that theie 
should be separate shift while 12% oppose this view Andhia, Bombay, 
Eiliai, Delhi, Assam, Himachal Pradesh, Mampui, Tripuia, Punjab, Mest 
Bengal, Mysore, Madras-in fact all States-oppose the idea of combined 
shifts for boys and girls in secondary schools The hei W fjMjmdgry 
schools, of the training institutions, die educational oitijwii i' 
voluntaiy organisations also oppose combined shifts for llwl' . gins in 
secondary schools 



The ub oE having iepjutc iliiEti Eoi boyi and girh in Vocational 
schools has been supported by 4111% oE the respondents with 106% of 
them against the idea All the important groups of the respondents, 
whether secoiidaiy school teachers, heads oE training institutions, or educa¬ 
tion obials, do not object to the idea oE having separate sliiEts Eor boys 
and girls in vocational schools 

ifjjointmnt oj School Mollm 

Appointment oE school motlieis to look alter the welEare of girh 
during school-hoiiis as a means ol encouiaging eniohnent of girls in 
schools has not been welcomed iiiianmioiisly by the lespondents, though 
466% ot them aie in favour ol the idea only 138% of them do not feel 
it will help It IS possible that the function of the school mothers may 
not have been cleaily uiicleistood by a number of lespondents who have 
not e'cpiessed any opinion in this lespect No State has shown any strong 
opposition to the idea ol appointing school motlieis in mixed schools 
Bombay, Bihai and Uitai Piadesli howcvei, have welcomed the sugges¬ 
tion The heads oE scfoiidaiy schools and tiainmg institutions and 
education officials of the State Govcinments think that the pioposal will 
be helpful 

/Iffioinlmiit ol fMm Tmlm in Mixed Sclmh 

717% as against l'% of the lespondents led that it is absolutely neces- 
saiy that moie and nioie women teachcis should be appointed at the 
piiniaiy stage, 615% of the lespondeiits consider it important that women 
teacheis shniild be appointed in middle schools, 57 5% feel the necessity 
of appointing nioic women teacheis in secondary schools lhat primary 
schools should have iiioie women teacheis is the almost unanimous view 
of all the States They have no doubt that at all stages there should be 
more and more women teacheis The heads of secondary schools are 
also of the opinion that iiioie women teacheis should be appointed in 
piimaiy, middle and secondary schools 70 1% of the heads of training 
institutes plead lor more women teachcis at the primary stage, 68 6% ask 
(oi [ippoiiitinent of women teachcis at the middle stage and 51 1% of them 
advocate the necessity of women teachcis ni secondary schools Of the 
education ollicials of tiu' vaiioiis 8taie Goveiiimeiits, 75% as against 44% 
feel that women uacheis slKiiild he appointed in large nnmheis m piimaiy 
sfhools 61% against leel it iiccessaiy that middle schools, should 
have inoie women teachers 55 against 5*1% of them support the 
idea that Scioiiclaiy schools should have nioie iiiicl more women teachers 
Accoidiiig to voluiitaiy oigaiiisations also moic women teacheis should 
he appointed in primary, iiiicldle anil secondary schools 

Sjmal pmion in Co-dncahoniil ksliuliony 

No respondent has oveilooked the idea of seeing to the special needs 
of girls in co-eclucational institutions The necessity for separate letiring 
looms, sepaiate diessing lOoms, cloak rooms, facilities for indoor and 
outdooi games, separate tiffin lOoms and otliei amenities have all been 
suggested 

!mt Rpcic(ili(inal Mvitws 

^ ^06% of the respondents feel tliat the authorities should airange foi 
tile laint participation of hoys and girls in recieational and cultural 
activities They should have eveiy facility uiidei the able direction of 



tile school head to express themselves jointly in all extra curriculai acti¬ 
vities There should be effective leadership under able guidance for the 
oiganisation of various activities m the form of school functions, debates, 
seminais, speeches, other literary activities, staging of diaps, dances etc 
They have not forgotten to stress the necessity of senior teachers, both 
women and men, constantly supervising the various activities of girls 
and hoys in co-ediicational institutions 

Other Suggestions 

Parents should always he taken into coiilideiice and they should be 
given the opportunity of paying periodical visits to scliools to know 
duectly what is being done in schools. They should feel that their child- 
len are given the best training by responsible teachers and that they are 
ui no way led astray by being sent to co educational schools Some of the 
respondents have rightly pointed out the necessity of paying special atten¬ 
tion to the recriiitnient of heads of co-educational institutiorib They 
should be people of mtelhgeiice, mtegiity and imagination and they 
should be in a position to instil confidence into parents on the utility 
of the type of education that is being imparted to students in them 
schools A few of the lespondents have also stressed the need for appoint¬ 
ing wherever possible women heads m co-educationa] schools 

V Content or Girls’ Education 

Most of the respondents have taken uiteiest in leplymg to [[uestions 
111 this Section 

Cimuhm at the Piiitiary Stage 

79 of the lespondents as against 5 % hold the view that at this 
stage boys and girls should have tire same curricula 

This view has strong siippoit in all the States 

In the view of the heads of tiainlng institutions too, (82 9® curricula 
should be the same at this stage This has been supported by 80% of the 
SGcondaiy schools, 801% of the education officials and 80 % of tlie oilier 
oigaiiisations engaged in educational activities 

Cmiculm at the Middle Stage 

The respondents aie not so overwhelmingly in favoui of having the 
same ciiricula for boys and giils at this stage Even though 11:9% feel 
that there should be the same cumcula 80 3 % hold the opposite view 
The view in states like the Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and 
Orissa tend to show that curricula should be different foi giils at tins 
ifage-other States consider that boys and girls should have the same 
curriculum at the middle stage 42 5% of the secondary schools as against 
88155 , of them and SO^J, of training institutions as against 26 85 !, of them 
ltd that there should be the same curnculuni A slender majority of 
education officials however, think that the curriculum should he different 
(32!% want the same and 37 5% want a diffeient one) 
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•Curncukn at ik Semkfj Staga 

522% ol the respondents as against suggest that curricula 
should be different for boys and girls at tins stage Opinion in the States 
also is strong in this case All States feel that there should be different 
■cumcula 57 5% of the secondary schools as against 13 8 per cent, 
*52 4% of the training institutions as against 12 4% 49 3% of the educa¬ 
tion officials as against 716% hold the same view 

Tisnd for Difeienf Stages 

The tiend for all the three stages is therefoie, very clear There ought 
to be the same curriculum for boys and girls at the primary level There 
need not be any notable difference of curriculum at the middle stage 
There ought to be different cumculum at the secondary stage for girls 

Smfjlificatwn of Courses at the Primrj Stage' 

Many of the respondents have considered it appropnate not to express 
any opinion in this regard Though 359% of them as against 108/d 
rightly feel that courses should 'not be simplified at the piimary stage, 
most of the states do not consider it necessary to have simplified courses 
of study for girls at this stage Bihar, Punjab and U P considei that even 
at this stage girls should have simplified courses of study, which is reveal¬ 
ing 381% of training institutions as against 85% feel that there is no 
case for simplyfying courses of study at the primary level Voluntary 
oiganisations also agree with this view 494% are against simplification 
whereas only 92% are for it 

Siinfihficatwn of Courses at the Middle Stage 

298% of the respondents as against 186% feel that even at the middle 
stage there is no necessity to sirapbfy courses of study This view has been 
supported by most of the States Bihar, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh, how¬ 
ever, feel that for girls the courses of study should be simplified at this 
stage also 331% of the secondary schools ns against 17 5% feel that theie 
is no case foi simplifying the course at the middle level This view is 
seconded by the training institutions also (317% as against 122%) 

It IS interesting, however, to note that the voluntary organisations en¬ 
gaged m educational activities feel that at the middle stage courses should 
be simplified for girls (448% as against 172%) 


Subjects Taught venus jiptitudes at the Secondary Stage 

614% of the respondents feel that some of the subjects taught to boys, 
are not suited to the aptitudes, interests and needs of girls and therefore, 
they have to he substituted by suitable siibjetts This view has wide sup¬ 
port m all the States and among the mam groups of respondents The 
opposition to this view is insignificant 44% of the secondary schools aie 
opposed when 67 5% support, 12% of training institutions are opposed 
when 61% support, 44% of education officials are opposed when 60 3% 
support 4 6% of the voluntary organisations are opposed when 62T% 
-of them hold this view 
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Sii&jecli Suggejted, 

Among the subjects consideied suitable for girls, nursing, liomecralt,. 
liome science, cottage mdustries, music and dance have been meiitionei 
more frequently by manv of the respondents They want that girlj 
stioulcl be taught such ot the subjects which will give them a vocational 
bias 

VI Measures to Promote Girls' Education 
Sclioksinps and Stipsnis' 

73 of the respondents feel that giils ot parents below a ceitani level) 
of income should be given scholarships or stipends Theie is no unifor¬ 
mity as to the level of income as listed by them Howevei, any of them 
consider Rs 10(1 per mensem oi Rs 1000 pei annum as a reasonable level 
in income Giils of parents below tins income should theiefoie be eligible 
for stipends oi sdiolaiships All the States with slight variations are 
more or less unanimous m recommending this concession to girls of 
parents below this income 15 65(1 of the heads of training institutions, 
7G H of the secondai] schools, Sl^g of the voluntary organisations 
engaged in educational activities feel that such concessions to girls for 
prosecuting then studies are absolutely necessaiy. 

60 l^g of the respondents have expressed their opinion that giils of 
parents having more than a certain number of children should also be 
eligible for stipends and scholarships, The number again varies But 
many seem to Lhiiik that girls of parents having more dian two or three 
children should get this concession, which view is shared by all the 
major groups of the respondents 

It IS quite mteiestiiig to note the reaction of the respondents for 
extending the concessions to gals belonging to backward classes The 
majority of them have refrained from expressing any opinion in tins 
respect But ot the respondents 38 i% as against i hold stiongly 
that such concessions should not be extended to girl students on tlie 
ground that they belong to badwaid class comniiinuies The criteiioii' 
loi such concessions should he the economic capacity of the parents 
Ihis view IS shared also by most of the States Maiiipm, however, feels 
that the concession should be extended to giils belonging to the back- 
waid tubes The impoitant gioiips of the lespondents hold tlic view 
that concessions should be given to financially backward girls In respect 
of othei conditions of eligibility foi concession they do not express any 
strong views 

Itsm to k Corned 

Suggestions made are that stipends 01 scholarships should cover sup¬ 
ply of books, equipment, iimfoim, stationery, transport charges and 
similar expenses Some of the respondents have suggested midday meals 
in this connection 

homt oj Stipend 

As to a leasonable amount that should be given to girls as stipend at 
the primaly, middle and sccondaiy stages the respondents have been 
rather hbeial in suggesting the amounts Some of them suggest Rs five, 
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Tis ten, Rs 15 pei mciiiicin; others suggest Rs, ten, Rs, 15, Rs ^ per 
ineiisern, stiH 20 , per Diensem etc It is, 

tlierefore, difficult to mention any specific amount ol stipends that skoiild 
be given to gills at the various stages as the concensus of opinion diffeis 
In suggesting the type of concessions that should be given for the education 
flr girls, the respondents have been VC 17 liheial 111 then recoininendations 
■Without going into the financial implications of the concessions which 
they recommend, 73 % of them suggest exemption fiom tuition fees, 
52 - 6^0 suggest supply of clothes, 65 4^^ advocate fiee supply of station¬ 
ery, 64 l^o it'^vocate the provision of midday meals and 63 3^^ plead for 
providing tiansport facilities 

These concessions have all been more 01 less uniformly suggested by 
the various States The inipoitant gioiips of respondents also hold the 
view that these concessions should be made available to girls as fai as 


legirfatit/e Afemuies 

In suggesting Legislative measures tor icqiuimg parents to send their 
daughters to schools, the icspondeiiis have been lather cautious 58 !•){, 
ol tliein feel that die (loveiiiineiit should adopt legislative nieasiiies to 
compel the paieiits to send their daiighteis to schools There is wide 
siippoit for this view in all the States, except perhaps West Bengal and 
Madras who appear not to he verj' enthusiastic, though they do not 
oppose legislative ineasuies as such 

As to the extent of compulsion 42 \% suggest upto 11 yeais, wlieieas 
IH% suggest upto 14 years 512% of the respondents feel that com¬ 
pulsion should apply to both lural and urban aieas The States also 
feel that way 


Mmum (of e/i/maiig CoiiijiHhion /is ti/ggejic/l liy Ik Rgspotubk 

1 The rompulsory laws enacted !)y the Government should be 
enforced 

2, Where necessary legislation should he altered so as to make com¬ 
pulsory enrolment a success Some suggestions in this respect are' 

(a) Heads of schools should be given powers to file law suits 
against parents who are unwilling to send their daughters 
to schools 


Distiict education officials should be empoweied to impose 
fines on unwilling paients 


(c) Piopei autboiity should be invested with local 

heads to bung to book parents who are unwilling to send 
their daiighteis to sdioo s 

(d) The task of enfomng fompiilsioii should lest with paiidiayats 

of the villages, 


3 Attendance conductors should be appointed to go to houses in their 
fEspective charges to check if girls have been sent to schools 
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4 A special officer with full coraplenient of subordinate staff should 

be a|jpointe(l to see to enrolment of girls in the age group 5-11 for eveiy 
circular area of two miles radius This officer must belopg to the educa¬ 
tion department and should be vested with raagisteiial poweis of rnipos- 
mg lines etc, on unwilling paients, ' 

5 Better and augmented inspectorate should be put in charge of 
enrolment This inspectorate should record the number of cliildien, age 
and the schools where they attend from time to time by paying regular 
visits to their homes during school hours These names should be tlieck- 
ed with the names given in the school attendance register 

fi The steps that the Government tale for the introduction of coiii' 

' pulsory emolment should give the impression that punishment will 
follow if the law of compulsion is biokn 

1 The local members of legislative assemblies should be requested to 
assist the different agencies in enforcing the laws of compulsion 

Mmms jor Mmiig Cmjiulm 

Measures for induceinent me more effective than enforcement accoid- 
mg to a numbci of respondents 

1 Gm-Smlias may be asked to convince parents of the necessity of 
sending their daughters to schools 

2 There should be wider contact with paients of children, 

3 There should be more schools and more women teachers in schools • 

4 Education of parents is an effective solution to encourage enrol¬ 
ment 

5 The Government madiineiy should be piopeily geared to do pio- 
paganda for the introduction of compulsion. 

6 Suitable machinery should be set up for education of public 
opinion in the matter 

9 Facilities obtaining in schools should be made satisfactory before 
guardians are asked to send their daughters to schools, 

S Persuasive rather than coersive measures should be taken for en¬ 
forcement of compulsory enrolment 

9 To make compulsory emolment a success scholarships should be 
given to the poor on a liberal basis 

10 To promote women’s education, the education of adult woinen 
should receive priority 

11 House to house visits for encouragement of enrolment is tiecessaiy 

12 Ratliei than compulsion, vigorous expansion of girls education at 
the primary stage is wliat is necessary 

13 Before enforcing compulsion the Government should be sure that 
the majority of the people of the area are convinced of the utility of 
girls' education and are in a position to send their daughters to schools, 
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According to some resporidents, there should be no compilion. 
Parents themselves should realise the need lor educating their children 

Child Marmgs M, 

46 75 J of the respondents feel that tire enforceinent of the Child! 
Marriage Act will encourage parents to educate girls more willingly 


An overwhelming majority of the t^pondents against 2 
think that special propaganda should he undertaken regarding the need 
foi educating girls 63 250 of the respondents in this connection have 
advocated Women's Education Day/Week throughout the country 
56 5^5 have suggested organisation of womens’ rallies 58 ^ have 
suggested itinerant propaganda parties and 55 1% have stressed the need 
for having special posters. All these methods of propaganda have been 
advocated by most of the States The different groups of respondents 
also feel that way Documentary films showing the necessity of giik' 
education have been advocated by a iiiimbei of respondents 

VII Vocational Education 

i 

Pocahoiii SuMs |oi ]h\m\ 

rile following vocations have been suggested for women-spinning,. 
weaving, needle-woik, musing, midwifery, knitting, health visiting, 
ambar chaika spuming, clerical jobs, typing, accounting, laboratory 
assistance and attendance, giam-sevikas' duties, |ournalism, radio an¬ 
nouncing, libraiianship, paper-making, making of dolls, etc The above 
are some of the types of work consideied suitable lor women in the con¬ 
text of national development Neveitheless, some of the respondents feel 
that the best woik that a women can do is to create a happy home ami 
no women should be engaged in full time jobs 

Remtm of Oaujiahons' 

Most of the lespondents (62® feel that certain occupations should 
be reserved for women This view finds strong support m all the States 
The occupations suggested for reservation me nursing, teaching, handi- 
crabs and domestic-crafts This reservation is best done by educating 
public opinion according to 43 4^0 of ihf respondents Legislative and 
executive action should also be lesoited to m the view of 23 7% of the 
lespondents as against 9 1% who are opposed, and 25 1% as against 
51% respectively In all States there is support for the idea that reserva¬ 
tion of certain occupations lor women should be made by legislation or 
by executive action and by education of public opinion 

Sofioiats Tmimg hutiluiions 

57 1% of thfi respondents have recommended separate institutions 
for training women m different occupations 33 3% of the respondents 
feel that seats should be reserved foi women m mixed institutions 

73Tyo of the respondents feel that special secietarial training courses 
should be started for girls m typing, book-keeping, stenography, filing 
etc at the secondary stage This view finds support in all the States and 
gets support from all the important groups of respondents 
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fiHyo of the respondents are rn favour of Governinent Depaitments 
or Enterprises esiifliAting well in advance the number of vacancies avail¬ 
able to women so that training institutions may make necessary efforts 
to tram the requisite number 



One suggestion as to how employment exchanges should help women 
to secuie employment is that more women staff should be appointed at the 
employment bureaux and exchanges The employment exchanges should 
also give vocational advise and help m placement The employment 
cxclianges should keep the training institutions m touch with the employ¬ 
ment situation in the maiket 

57J1) of the respondents feel that theie is need loi a separate oigam- 
sation for giving vocational guidance to girls at middle and high schools 
stage 

A considerable section of the lespondeiit feel that the tiaming insti- 
iiitioiis should themselves act as employment agencies for women tiainees 


VIII Provision’OF WoMLN TiatiirRS 


Tniinees 

61% of [he respondents feel that campaigns should be organised for 
lecruiting and tiaining women as teadieis hom among inmates of van- 
ous voluntaiy organisations 

53 2% of fhem feel that women who have already lelatives with jobs 
in ruial aieas should be taken up for training These two proposals have 
been supported by States and all gioups of lespondents 

58% of the respondents as against 3 2% fed that giils who aic willing 
to tale up teaching should be given stipends iii middle schools 

That gals who want to become teadieis should be given fice second- 
aiy education is also a view put loiwaided by some lespoiidents 

A large number of lespondents feel that traiiiiiig institutions for 
women should have pre-training sections attached to them to which wo¬ 
men at all educational levels may be admitted to piepare them for 
admission to training institutions AH States agiee with this view So 
also the important groups 


Measum for Sdlsi Timing Faahim 

Ill suggesting various raeasuies lor providing better facilities to wo¬ 
men undergoing training, 77 5% feel that additional tiaming institutions 
for women teadieis should he started in niial aieas so that women will 
not have to go far away fioin their home towns to ilndergo training 

771% of the respondents waul that they should be given stipends to 
rover all living expenses 

I'b d/i) feel that all women trainees should he given exemution from 
tuition fee ^ 



72 ol tlieni want that piovision jlionkl be made for the free care 
and ediieatioii of the ihildieii of the women trainees. 

66 e*}!, of the lespondcnts feel that hostel afcommodation should be 
given to childieii of ivomcii tiauiecs. 

S') 151 of them siij^j^est that Govciiiineiit should encourage part-time 
training coiiises also toi women 

That the women tiainccs should be piovidcd with satisfactory hostel 
acconiiiiodatioii is the view expicssed by 71 IJ) of the respondents 

Sma CoiHhtm\ 

In suggesting vauons measures fot piovuliiig better service conditions 
for women, ]') ‘)''J, suggest free 01 (heap bousing aicomraodation, 

Iree piimaiy ami setondaiy (dmanoii to diildien of women teacheis, 
609 % Wish If) have fite hostel attoinmodation for clnldien of women 
teacheis woihnig in iiiul aieas That women should he given mater¬ 
nity leave, and also henelits of ptiisimi and bonus whether they aie work¬ 
ing in Goveiiimeiit 01 piivatc si bools, is ihe view expressed by most of 
the respondents That iliese latilities should he given to women teachers, 
has been stiessed by ilie .‘It.ites and (lilfeuiu gioiips 

Oik Sii^iTfslm ' 

That wniiicii, who have soimliow iiiaiiaged to pass the Secondary or 
High ‘idionl Examination, hut have obtained only low marks in certain 
subjects, should he pLiicil 111 special classes foi thice to six months and 
then admitted 111 legnlai traiiiiiig institiilions, is a suggestion made by 
one respondent That vomen teacheis employed in liigli schools should 
be encomaged to pailitipLiie in diaraatu and stage plays, is .mother 
view expitssed by aiiothci lespondent 

Still aiKiiliei icspomlciit suggests that tiainiiig iiistiiutioiis should he 
evenly (hsliilnitcd disiiiit-wise and should he icsidcntial as far as 
possible, 

There is also one suggestion that the school and hospital aiitlioiities 
must jointly coiisiiwt small houses in iiiial aicas foi all women leaders 
and social woikeis 


IX EnticA'iioN or Aduit Womin 
Sjjml Coums /oi Mult IVofnetr 

That both Goveiiiment and Voluntaiy Oiganisations should conduct 
special courses foi adult women for enabling them to appear privately 
for middle and secondary school examinations, is the view expressed by 
some of the respondents It is significant to note that many have not 
cared to consider this aspect Those who have responded are in favour 
of Govcinnient ani,l voluntaiy oiganisations organising such courses 
The respondents suggest that 111 order to bung in more women to insti¬ 
tutions piovicling iiistmction for special couiscs, stipends, concessions, 
transport facilities, cicches foi tlieii cliildien, hostel arrangements and 
other facilities should he given The respondents m all the States favour 
these ideas, though none ol them seems to have thought of the financial 
'®phcalions involved therein 
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735o of the respondents hold the view that Setxnidary Education 
Boards should accord permission to adult women for appearing privately 
k their examinations 

fifi 7/J recommend that adult women appearing privately -for such 
examinations be given fee concessions, 60,95(, of them feel that there 
should be more convenient centres for holding such examinations 

Some are also of the view that universities should extend the same 
facilities to women wanting to appear for their examinations privately 
The States and the mam groups of respondents have no seuoiis objection 
to this 

I 

Su^sstwn for tk Eilmim of Mult 

Regular day schools or night schools may be opened in rural areas to 
iteach adult women regional languages Adult schools should be organised 
on sound lines to educate adult women. 

Women Social Welfare Officers should he appointed in selected areas 
and they should he able to organise small discussions in villages Sug¬ 
gestions for establishing itinerant schools have also been made by some 
of the respondents 

It has also been suggested that evening schools in school premises 
should be siaited for the education of adult women As another res¬ 
pondent puts it, night classes for working women are necessary 

According to another, voluntary effort should be organised for cdiicat- 
ang adult women 

Bofflbciy has a practical suggestion to make in this respect the ap¬ 
pointment of letired primary teachers on half-pay to work four hours a 
day for educating adult women 

It has been suggested by many that the time and place of tiaining 
should be convenient to the tiainees 

Other suggestions are tliat - 

Special text-books foi the use of adult women should be prepaied 
Well-paid and sinceie women teachers should, as far as possible, he 
appointed to teach adult women 

In rural areas teachers should be trained for special purposes 

Harvest time is a busy time and therefore, summer schools should be 
started in such areas 

Private organisations should also be encouiaged to start adult classes 
wherevei feasible and necessary 


Social Education for Wora 

53 3^0 of the lespondents feel that there is justification for a separate 
social education programme for women as distinguished from that of 
men They also think that tins programme will succeed better as part 
of the women's welfare movement radier than as part of the community 
centic 


/ 



Content, 


The conleni ol such i ptopne ihoold five speml empli* 
subiecte such as home saeuce, chiM-caie, speaal crafts the «in{, 
emtaderf etc In rural areas, there toiuen wrk as agricultural wtl- 
en, they should be taught better lechmiines of agricntore 


Media and Methods 


The medium of instuiction should always be the mother tongue The 
oral and the written word audio-visiial means, such as the radio, cinema 
etc, group discussions and other cultural functions like JiiM bliajans 
etc should be the methods 


The best agencies for undertaking the social education progiarame for 
women are the voluntary oiganisations 

So far as the rural areas are concerned, the best agency should be the 
Social Welfare Board with its central and local blanches 


X Hole oi Voluntary Organisations in the Education 
OF Adult Women-Finanqal Assistance 

The need foi giving financial assistance to voluntary oiganisations en¬ 
gaged in educational activities by tlie Goveininent of India, the State 
Governments and local bodies is clearly felt 

f)0 % of the replies want that Goveuimenl of India should give finan¬ 
cial assistance to voliintaiy organisations, wheieas 552Vo would like the 
State Governments to be responsible 

A suggestion made is that in respect of the activities of voluiitaiv 
organisations the Govemment of India should give financial assistance to 
all India organisations, while other oiganisations may be assisted by State 
Governments Caie should be taken to see that voluntary organisations 
should not depend upon local bodies in view of the fact that petty 
policies always pievail in local bodies 

Guntsmid 

On die subject of giantS'in-aid to institutions for the education of adult 
women none of the respondents has contiibiiied any woikiiig forniiila or 
cleai-ciit view They have stated meiely that liberal giants slimild Ir 
given for buildings, equipment etc 

Some of them have stated that Govemment should pay 75% ol the 
expendituie on buildings, equipment etc, whereas others feel tint the 
assistance should be to the extent of 2/1id of the expendituie inclined 
Some have gone still further to state that toi the successful implementa¬ 
tion of educational programmes undeitaken by voluntary organisations, 
Government should bear the expenditure in full A lespondent has 
suggested that Government should male advance payments foi outstand¬ 
ing educational activities undeitaken by voluntary organisations Assist¬ 
ing agencies should adjust the methods of giving financial assistance to 
the type of institution that is to be assisted because the needs and stability 
of different institutions differ considerably 
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It liai been suggesietl in one of the leplies that a committee of experts 
^liuiild be appointed to look into the details of activities of the various 
"voluntary organisations befoie prcsciibmg the giants-inaid code for 
eligibility of grants Suitable modifications of existing codes governing 
grants-m-aid have been suggested by some of the respondents for encourag¬ 
ing the work of voluntary oiganisations in the field of women's educa¬ 
tion There is also the suggestion that si hoc giants should be encourag¬ 
ed as far as possible 

A few of the respondents aie ol the opinion that essentnl conditions 
foi eligibility of grants should be piesuibed by the Government and 
giants should be released only to such institutions which satisfy these 
conditions 

Government should ensure that voluntary oiganisations piovide ade¬ 
quate physical facilities, standaid qiialifiiations ol the teaching staff and 
adeoLiate standards of examinations 

Coniilwiu of Reco^nitwn 

None ol the lespondeiits has jiiopcily dealt with the conditions ol 
recognition toi educational and tiaiiiing institutions iiin by voliintaiv 
organisations They have not suggested the lecjuisite conditions for pre¬ 
paring candidates for public exainmations or for conducting special 
courses of their own or for holding exarainations and issuing certilicates 
and diplomas oi toi granting equivalence by Goveinnicnt to ceitilicates 
and diplomas issued by voluntary oiganisations aftei the successful rora- 
pletion of couises organised by tliem. 

kjmnon and kspsctwn, 

The respondents (64 6% for none against) aie of the view that Govern¬ 
ment should supeivise and inspect the woik of training institutions manag¬ 
ed by voluntaiy oiganisations in receipt ot grant from the Government 
One suggestion is that the Goveinment should entrust the Social Welfare 
Toaid with the responsibility ol supeivising and inspecting the woik of 
training institutions managed by voluntaiy prganisaLions, reseiving to 
themselves the light ol over-all supervision The iiispCLtiiig machineiy 
should always satisfy itself that the ediiutioaal iiisiiiiitioiis iiin by 
voluntary organisations aie adequately stalled 

All the States feel that Goveriinieiit should supeivise and inspect the 
education activities ol the voluntary organisations The heads ol secon 
dary schools, training institutions, education officials, vocational institu¬ 
tions and othei organisations are all of the view that Government should 
woiL of training instiLiitioin managed hv 

Conckii^d Coiim 

44 of the lespondents leel that the condensed comses olfeied bv 
voluntaiy oiganisations should be diversified to suit the requnements of 
the various categoiies ol women They leel that voluntaiy oiganisations 
should piepaic adult women loi middle and seioiidaiy school examina 
tioiis ihey sliniikl piepiic women diiectly toi vocational tiaining as well 
as fill taking up vocational education aliei coiuiniiiition education About 


supeivise and inspect t 
voluntaiy oiganisations 
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35 1% q[ the le^poiideius Icel tlut Governments, Universities and Secon- 
(laiy Education Boaitls should be asked to recopiise the coutses conducted 
bjf the voliiiuaiy organisations as equivalent to then coiiespoiidlng 
courses Though practically no tespoiident has opposed this suggestion, 
many have kept silent on the question 

Some have suggested that, rvheieas volimtaiy oigaiiisations should 
fontiiiuc the oigaiiisation ul suitable condensed coiiises, the exainining 
body should be (ajvciiiiiient This will enable the voluiitaiy oigainsa- 
tioiis to widen then scope ol activities 

One icspoiicbit [eels that voluiitaiy oiganisatioiis niiist lolloiv the 
syllabus liiiahscd by ilie Goveiiiniciit While expeimieiitatioii and 
oiiginahty should he eiicoiuagecl, on no accoiiat should standards oC 
couises be allowed to bill 


XI OhC-ANISMION and ylDMlNlSlRAllVL MliSURtS 
Af«(l (oi (III Ml~ln(li(i (hjrimmlion 

C55 pci cent ()[ the icspoiiclciits as ag.iinst 54 pei cent arc of the' 
view that an all-liitlia oigaiiisatioii slioiitil be set up to look alter 
women's education iii the coiuitiy lliis view is siippoited more oi less 
iinaniiiioiisly by all the States, the heads ol secuiidaiy schools (65 per 
cent as against H 5 pei cent), education olhcials (65 4 pei cent as 
against (i 1 pel cent), heads ol vocational iiistiiiitions (65 7 pei cent 
with no opposition) and othci oiganisatioiis (713 per rent as against 
5 7 pei cent) 

Nd foi Sjicddl Wlim til fuhmhoii Dcfailiiwili 

The suggestion that them should be a special section in each Educa¬ 
tion Depaititieiit to deal with the education ol women has been put lor- 
waul by 661 pei cent of die lespoiidents This suggestion has also been 
nioie Qi less iiiiaiiiuioiisly advocated bv all the States It has .also the 
suppoit ot the main gioiips ol icspoiiilents tc sccoiidaiy school tcadicis, 
heads ol tiaiiiiiig iiistiliiiioiis, education odiuals, heads ot vocational' 
institutions odiei oigamsalioiis 

The iiia|(jiiry view ol die lespoiidciits (16 .I*)!, as against 23/J) is 
that die all-liitlia oigaiiisatioii suggested to look after women's education' 
slioiilcl be composed ol officials and non-officials The view, that such an 
organisation should he composed ol women only has not been favouiecl' 
by the icspoiiclents, While 26 3 per cent of them oppose the idea, 18 6 
pel cent siippoit it and the lest refrain fioni expressing any opinion If 
any non-official oigaiiisatioii comes into being to look aftei women's 
education, it should be aided by the Government accoicliiig to the 
respondents 

The respondents aie of the view that the basis of giants to girls' 
schools shoulcli be different from that to bovs' schools at all stages 

6 O 5 J of the respondents as against 9 65J hold the view that there 
should be a separate inspecting agency for gills' schools All the States 
have also, without any stiong opposition supported the idea that theie 
should be a separate inspecting agency for gills' schools This view is also- 



supported by the mam groups of respondents, vii, the heads ol secondary 
schools, the heads of training institutes, education officials, vocational 
institution heads and heads of volimtary organisations 

Otliff Siigalwns 

It has been suggested that one inspectress should be available for 
eveiy forty secondary schools The view that tl\eie‘should be i separate 
woman officer in each State to look after women's education has been 
suggested by many respondents According to one lespondent the pro¬ 
posed all India council will have some value only if its recommendations 
will be accepted and implemented by the Central and State Governments. 
One of the respondents has categorically opposed the necessity to have a 
separate all India organisation to look after women’s education The 
representative, of the Central Social Welfare Board could he on all-India 
bodies dealing with elementary education, secondary education, techni¬ 
cal education etc, The work of the Central Social Welfare Board could 
be extended so as to enable it to give advice on the education of womem 
and related problems 

Documents and Data Relating to the Wore of tiil CowMirrEE 
Item Mo i 

WOMAN POWER REQDIREMENTS-STUJ3Y BY PLANNING 
COMMISSION 

On 31st May, 1958, the Chairman of the National Committee on 
W^omen's Education, Shrimati Durgabai Deshmukh, wrote to the Deputy 
Chairniaii of the Planning Commission asking for an estimate of the 
requirements of women personnel for implementing the dcvelopiiiental 
schemes under the Second Plan and the likely requiiements foi the Thud 
Plan The Directorate General ol Resettlement and Emloyraent was also 
lequested to indicate employment opportunities for women with estimates 
of requirements including part-time employment 

The Planning Commission readily undertook to male this study in 
collaboiation with the Directorate General ol Resettlement and Employ¬ 
ment as the problems were inter-related 

The hist meeting of the Study Gioup of the Planning Commission 
was held on 11th June 1958 wheiem the scope of the study and raetliods 
to be adopted were discussed It was decided (i) the whole piobelm of 
demand and supply of trained women workers would be studied, (ii)' 
the position in regard to trained women workers would be studied nuclei 
three categories-thcfjC .equinng elementary education, sccondaiy educa¬ 
tion and education above secondary level, (in) estimates of requiiements 
would be made in relation to two types of occupations those for which 
women weie specially suited by aptitude and those m which they may 
supply a proportion of the working peisonnel, (iv) requirements will be 
estimated sepaialely for the Second and Third Plans In regard to the 
Third Plan the basis might be recent trends and the changes that might 
occur m them in the next few years 

A siimmaiy of the consolidated matenal giving the estimated woman 
power requirements is given below: 
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Second Third Total 

Plan plan 

I. Edmtm 


(i) Pninaty 

69,900 2,52,400 3,22,300 

(2) Middle 

20,000 25,500 45,500 

(3) Secondary 

11,400 15,000 26,400 

(4) Other Categories 

5,359 8,721 14,080 

TOlAL 

2 . Hdli 

1,06,659 3,01,621 4,08,280 

(i) Doctors 

5,350 4,650 10,000 

(2) Nurses 

20,800 15,800 36,600 

(3) Midwives 

53,500 28,000 81,500 

(4) Health Visitors 

4,245 4,245 

(5) Pharmacists 

1,200 2,375 3.575 

Total 

85.095 50,825 1,35,920 

3 Social Wfm , , 

29,000 1,02,000 1,31,000 

4 Smll-Scalc Musiiies 

88,890 70,000 1,58,890 

GRAND TOTAL 8,34,090 


I Education 


Pmwj Tmliers 

In 1950-51 ive had a total ol 5,63,^00 piimaiy teachers o[ which 
15 or 86,200 were women In 1965 50 tins nunibei rose to 7,59,500 
ol winch 15 95{, or 1,28,600 weie women, By 196061 it is expected that 
a total oE 9,40,100 primary school teachers will be needed out of whidi 
1,74,500 or 18 will be women Hence the additional women teachers 
to be appointed will be 45,900 out of a total of 1,80,900 by 1960-61 If 
we talce the demand as a result of replacement due to retirement, death 
etc of teachers into consideration tins figure will rise to 69,900 Thus 
by 1960 61 the additional anticipated demand of women teachers will be 
69,900 The taiget will he to bung 83 64% of boys and 42 3% ol giils 
It 63 45% of clnldien in the age group 6-11 to schools 

Ey 1965-66 it IS estimated that there will be a total of 12 09,200 
primary teachers out of which 20 2% oi 2,44,300 will be women’ This 
means the additional nurabei of teacheis to be appointed will be 2,68,800 
of which 69,800 aie to be women Tins figure is accoiding to the existing 
tieiid of expaihioii But if we take into consideration the demand as a 
lesiilt of leplaccment due to letirement, death etc of die tearlieis the 
above figiiic will use to 1,00,700,30,900 being ihe leplateniciit figmc 


A target o[ an eiirolnient of !)8 71% of the boyi and fil 32% of the giils 
u. only 80 45% of the children in the agegioiip G-ll can be achieved 
vith this 

According to the recommendations of the Education Panel of the 
Planning Commission the mam aim of which is that every child in the 
age-groiip Gdl should get schooling facilities and the teacher-pupil latio 
should be raised to 140 from 1’35 by lOftSOfi, it is estimated tiiat the 
additional anticipated demand of women teaclieis will be 2,52,400, 
38,900 being the demand as a lesult of leplacement 

MiMle School Tmkn 

In 1950-51, the total niinibei of middle school teacheis was 1,33,600 
of which 15 55 J or 20,700 weie women By 1955-56 this figme had gone 
up to 1,85,100 out of which 17 4')(, 01 32,200 wcie women By 1960-61, 
It IS expected that tlicie will be a total ol 2,37,500 middle school teachers 
ol which 19 01 45,800 will be women lliis means that 13,600 

additional women le<itlicis will have to be appointed By 1965-66, it is 
estimated that a total ol 2,98,!i00 teacheis will have to lie theie foi middle 
stage out ot whidi 212% u> 1)3,300 will lie women 11 the demand as 
a lesiilt of replaceniciu is taken into coiisidcialinn alniigwitli this, the 
additional anticipated demand ot women icadieis will be 20,000 and 
25,800 by the end of the Second and Thud Plans icspcctively 
It IS assumed that the expansion ol facilities at the middle stage will be 
accoidiiig to the ciiiient ticnd of development 'Ilie teacher-pupil ratio 
foi 190061 and 1%5 (16 are 123 5 and 124 lespci lively These have 
been calculated on the basis of the existing tiend dlic taiget is to bung 
33 ^ ot boys and 12 72% of giils if 23 () 1 % of the children in the 
age gioiip 11-14 into school compaicd to 29 3% of boys and 9 52% of 
girls If 19 74% of the cliildien in IMl by the end of the Second Plan 

High and Higliei Secondm School Tmlm 

In 1950-51, the total numbei of secondaiy school teachers was 51,800 
of which 15 5% I e 8,000 weie women In l955-5(), tins iiiirabei rose to 
85,300 ol winch 17 4% 01 11,800 weie women 

By 1960 61, the total will be 1,16,900 of wliidi 22,()00 will be women. 
This means 7,900 additional women icadicis will have to be rccruiteil 
duiing the 2 n(l pLm pciiod By^ lOfifi-Of) it is estimated that the country 
should have 33,300 women tcacIicis 111 secondary sdiools or in other 
words 10,700 additional women teaelicrs will have to be appointed If 
the figures for leplaccnicnt aic added along with tins, the anticipated 
additional demand of women teacheis will come to 11,400 and 15,000 by 
the end of the Second and Thud Plans lespertivcly , 

Shoiiage of Tmku 

Bv 1960-61, It IS anticipated that there will be a shoitage of 26,300 
trained women teacheis for the piimary stage, 4,600 toi the middle stage 
and 2,300 foi the secondaiy stage Additional women teacheis to be 
appointed dining 1965-66 foi the vaiions stages aie 1,00,700,25,500 and 
15000 This means that 1,27,000 teacheis will have to he trained loi the 
piiniaiy stage, 30,100 for the middle stage, and 17,300 foi the secondary 
stage duung 1965-(if) Or in oilier wouls, the total nurabei of teacheis 
to be named foi all stages taken logetliei comes to 1,71,100 The output 
of flamed iwimeu te.uhds dining lOGOG') mil be | r.yggo Hence it is 



anticipated that theie will be a slioitage of 18,520 tiaiiied women teaclieis 
in l9(i5-66 This is accouling to the existing trend of expansion The 
position will be dilfcreiit if the Education Panel's Recommendations are 
to be implemented dining the Third Plan Then 2,52,400 women 
teaclieis will be needed lor the primary stage alone Hence lor the 
priinaiy stage 2,78700 women teaclieis will have to be trained The total 
number of women teachers to be tiaiied dming the Third Plan period 
tor the vauoiis stages, tliciefore, comes to 3,26,100 Hence a shortage of 
1,70,220 trained iraiiieii te.iclicis is anticipated in the year 1965 66 These 
estimates have been takiilatcd on the assniiiplmii that the mcicase in 
tiaiiiing facilities foi women teachers would be of the same ordei as in 
the Second Plan 

loom the above, wc have the anti(ip,ued additional demand of wo¬ 
men teachers by die end of Second Plan as 69,900 for Primary, 20,000 
foi middle and ll/lOO foi setondaty le a total ol 1,01,300 loi the various 
stages taken togethci, The total of the anticipated additional demand 
of otliei categnnes ol teadicis (pic-puinaiy, aits and ciafts, physical 
tiaiiimg, fine aits, sotia! cdiitaiion, college and universities) by 1960-61 
IS 5,359 Heiifc the anticipated additional demand of women teachers 
of all taiegoiies is 1,00,650 by the end ol the Second five-Ycar PI,in By 
the end of the Thud Plan, 8,721 additional women teachers will be 
needed for other categories Hence accoiding to the existing trend of 
expansion it is estimated that the anticipated additional demand of wo¬ 
men teachers for all categoiics will be 1,49,921 by the end of 5rd Plan 
whereas the estimate ol the anticipated additional demand of women 
teaclieis for all categoiies accoiding to the Education Panel’s recom- 
meiidatioiis will be 3,01,621 The aiiticipaiecl additional demand of 
women teaclieis foi the two plan peiiods, theiefoie, conies to 4,08,280 

2 Health 

The vaiioiis capacities in which women generally woik in the heallli 
sectoi aie doctois, luiises, midwives, health visitors and compounders 

Iffjiimw Hoc Ion 

In 1955 5(), the iiiimliti of doctois in India was roughly 70,000 at the 
rale of one clncioi pci 5,400 population of winch 7 1% or 5,000 weie 
women 'Hie csiiiiiated dcniaiid of women doctois at tins lime was 
or 7,000 ol the total In 196061, it is estimated that the countiy will be 
needing a total of 10,350 (oi lb5%) women doctors Hence the antici¬ 
pated additional ninnbei of women doctors by the end of the Second 
Five-Year Plan is 6,350 

By 1965-66, the anticipated demand of women doctois is estimated to 
be 15,000 Ol ]]% of the total number This means the anticipated addi¬ 
tional demand of women doctors by the end of third five yeai plan is 
4,650 Thus in all the anticipated additional demand comes to 10,000 
during the two plan periods 

Ill 1%0-61, the number of doctors is estimated to be 83,000 (at the 
late of one doctor per 4,600 population) of which 7J30 will be women 
The anticipated shortage of women doctors m 1960-61, therefore, will be 
3,220, the demand being 10,350 In 1965-66, the number of doctois is 
estimated to be 1,01,000 at the rate of one doctor for 3,800 population of 
which 10,640 will be women The anticipated shoitage of women doctors 
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111 190566 will be 4,360 These shortages cannot be met by men doctors 
since It IS expected that there will, be an overall shortage of 7,000 and 
5 000 doctors in 1960-61 and 1965-66 respectively. 

' I 

Nufsn: ' 

In 1955-56, th? number of qualiEed nurses in fndia was 22,000 In 
1957-58, this rose to 24,400 ‘ By ,1960-61, it is estimated that the country 
will be needing 42,800 nurses This means that 2O,8()0 nurses aie to 
be appointed during the Second Plaii period or the anticipated additional 
demand ol nurses by 196061 is 20,800 By 1965-66, 'the demand of 
nurses is estimated as 58,600 on tlie assumption of 320 nurses per 
thousand beds That is^ the additional number of nurses to be appointed' 
during the third plan peiiod is 15,800 The anticipated additional 
demand of muses in all le k the two plan periods is 36,600 

In 196061, the estimated supply of nurses, both qualified and student 
muses mdusive is 39,500 while the demand on the basis of 280 iiursei)- 
per thousand bed^ is 42.800, thus resulting m a shortage of 3,300 nurses, 
By 1965 66, the estimated supply of nuises will be 57,200 while the demand] 
IS 58,600, thus cteatiiig a shoilage of 1,400 nurses Thus by the end oJ 
the Second Plan ilieie will be an anticipated shoitage of 3,300 nursev 
while this will be diminished to 1,400 by the end of the Third Plan 

Midmm (ini hxilwj Num Mtdwim 

In 1956-57 we had a total of 28,500 raidwives and auxiliaiy muse 
midwives in the country The estimated demand of niidwives (one for 
5,000 of population) in 1960 61 is 82,000 The additional number of mid- 
wives to be appointed during the Second Plan period is 53,500 By 1965- 
66, the country will be needing a total of 1,10,000 midwives and auxiliary 
nuise midwives one foi 4,000 of the population This means the antici 
]]ated additional demand in 1965-66 is 28,000 Hence in all the aniici-' 
pated additional demand of midwives comes to 81,500 

By 1960-61, it is estimated tliat tliere will he a total supply ol 41,100 
midwives and auxiliary nurse midwives while the estimated demand, as 
we have seen, is 82,000 thus creating a shortage of 40,900 raidwives The 
total supply position by the end of the Third Plan is estimated as 62,600 
against a demand of 1,10,000 Hence the shoitage is anticipated to be 
47,400 

Health Visitors, 

in 1955-56, the number of health visitors was 810 By 1060-61, the 
estimated demand of health visitors will be 5,055 The numbei of health 
visitois to be appointed during the Second Plan period is 4,245 

The total supply of health visitors is expected to be 1,974 by the end 
of the Second Flan thus resulting in a shoitage of 3,081 health visitors It 
IS assumed that one health visitor will be needed m each one of the 
health centres 

Pharmrists 

The total number of pharmacists in 1955-56 was about 30,500 of 
wliicli about 5 per cent i e L525 were women The estimated demand 
of women pharmacists at the time w.is 1,925 Hence the additional 
numbei to be reciuited is 400 By lOtyi, tlie additional number of 



mm\ pharmacists to be appointed wll be 2,375, which is expected to 
nse by 1,200 by I965# Hence, die anticipated demand in all during 
itlie two plan periods is 3,575 

In 1955-56, the shortage of women pharmacists was 400 In 1960-61, 
it 13 expected that there will be a total of 1,590 women pliarmarists This 
means the shortage is expected to be 1,135 Py 1965-66, the total supply 
will be 1,760 against a demand of 5,100 Thus the shortage of women 
pharmacists by the end of Third plan is 3,340 It is assumed tliat the 
estimated percentage of demand of women pharmacists to total demand 
.of pharmacists during the years 1960-61 and 1965-66 is 55 and 90, 
respectively 

This shortage of women pharmacists is not likely to be met by male 
pharmacists since it is expected the overall slioifage will be very high 
.during the plan periods 

'3 Social Welfaie 

]hl\m Exlmwn Projecl Pio^imnies 

For the old type of extension project the stall pattern is Mukhyn 
k'lkj 5 5 im, 5 craft instructors and 5 lialwadi teachers 

Undei the new type the pattein is somewhat diffeient It consists of one 
niiilikp milk, 8 gidin mks, 5 (kis, 2 craft mstrucfois and 8 
balwadi teachers part time Undei tire thud type, that is tire projects 
undei taken by the Ministry of Community Development, the stalf pattein 
IS one social education olficer, 4 Midwives and 2 pm-Smks 

Other programmes like social deference and jutenile cleliiKjuency 
necessitate the appointment of requisite stalf in the ceitified schools like 
superintendent, social workeis, accountant, matrons, teachers, P T 
instructor, music teachers, muses, ciaft instnictoi, visiting medical officei, 
jriobation officer 

Social and moial hygine and after-care programmes require the same 
type of staff indicated above Establishment of beggais, homes and work¬ 
ers’ houses also necessitate most of the staff mentioned above togethei with 
waulens and adult education teachers 

By the end of the Second Plan it is estimated that the total number 
of women perscjiinel under siijjeivisoiy, institiuional and field catcgoiy 
will come to 1,445; 12,538, and 14,839 oi about 29,000 in all It is esti¬ 
mated that by the end of the Thud Plan, these requirements will use 
,to 4,178,37,342 and 60,186 oi 1,02,000 in all 

4 Village and Small Scale Industries 

Large and medium indiistiies are expected to piovide foi 73,386 
women out of 9.48,360 by 1959 Small scale industries are expected to 
piovide loi 15,504 women out of 95,789 total peisonnel Thus 88,890 
women aie expected to be m the indusitial sertoi while the total per¬ 
sonnel leqiiiiement as 10,44,149 

As regards the demand during the Third Plan peiiod, it is likely to be 
highei than the estimate for the Second Plan period Roughly it may be 
of the Older of about 20,000 to 25,000 Howevei, m rase the shoitage of 
technical leqiiiiements may be of the ordei of about 60 000 to 7ffi000 



It should be noted tli.it the estimates of worn,in powei requirements- 
^iven 111 the fields of social welfaie and in the industrial sector are- 
broad estimates mainly because of existing inadequate and incomplete 
data regarding them, 

I The requiiements uiidei each sector me given in the table given 
earliei The total woman power lequiienients lor the two plan periods 
come to 8,M,090 


Documents and Data Relating to tiil Work oi the Commitiee 
Iim No 5 

NOTE ON WOMEN'S EDUCATION-FIRST FIVE VEAR PLAN 

Everyone realises the significance of the pioblcm of women's educa 
tion in the special Lircnrastaiices of oiii (oiiiUiy today .itid the need foi 
adopting special measures foi solving it The geneial puipose and. 
objective of women's education cannot, of coinse, he dilfercnt fiom the 
puipose and objective of men’s education Theie aie, howevei, vital 
differences in the way in which this purpose has to be lealised 

The mam point of difleience to be stressed is that there aie particu¬ 
lar spheies of life in which women have a distinctive lole and in which 
they can make a special contribution It is now universally lecogiiised 
that m the management of the household, in bunging up childien, iii the 
field of social service, in nursing and midwifery, iii teaching, especiallv 
in elemeiUaiy schools, in ceitain crafts and industries like knitting, 
embroidery, etc, and in the field of hpe aits, women have, by instinct 
a bettei aptitude This does not, however, mean that women should, 
whatever be their individual aptitudes and ambitions, be confined to these 
few spheies They must have the same opportunities as men foi taking 
to all kinds of work and this piesupposes that they get equal educational 
facilities so that then entry into die professions and public sei vices is 
in no way prejudiced 

In a programme of women's education the needs of difleieiit age 
gioups have alw.iys to be kept in view Ihese gimips aie gnls of the 
school going age, le,, of the age-gioiip 5-11, giils of the age-gioup 11-16* 
gnls above this age who aie maiiied and have to look alici then families, 
and unniarued gnls above tins age who have to lc.irn some vocation a.id 
cam thcir livelihood Theie is also the piobleni of the social education 
of women m general 

The task of amusing the consciousness of parents to the need of educa¬ 
ting their children, particiilaily then daughters, should form an integiaf 
part of a campaign of social education Organisation of parents teachers' 
associations would also go a long way towaids the promotion and better¬ 
ment of education in general and women's education in particular 
Othei organisations like the Bhaiat Sevak Samaj can undertake propaganda 
woik m this connection 

Special facilities have to be provided for meeting the special needs 
of girls above the age of eleven who, owing to social and economic con¬ 
ditions, are not fiee to remain in schools even if they want to do sq 
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Ulclliod? siioukl be found wlieicby nidi girls .iic given special facilities 
for prosecuting studies beyond the pnniAry stage at home and are allowedi 
io sit for the 5 eioiid.iiy school leaving certificate examination privately 
This is one agency iliiough which giils may be eiiconiagecl to pursue 
secondary education 

Aiiotliei agency also niay be thought of There are many voluntary 
organisations which hold their own examinations and issue certihcates 
and diplomas to tlitise who are suctcssfid hce scope should be given lot 
such voliuitaiy clloit and Goveinnieiit may, wlierevci possible and neces- 
sary, recognise these diplomas and ceiiificates and aid all approved 
voluntaiy oigaiii/ations We would like to emphasise the point that in 
,tlie period of tiaiisit'ion tliiniiLdi whidi the coiiiitrv is passing in regard to 
education tlicie should lie the fullest scojie foi expeiinieiitation 

There aic giil students who aic unable, aftei the completion of the 
secondary ionise to iiioieed to luiivcisitics All the saiiie they are infer- 
icstetl in hitrlici studies and can in then leisure moments puisne such 
studies and uass the iioiinal iiiuveisitv examinations There are some 
univeisities wliith .idiiiii siiih piivate (aiididatcs [oi their evimiiiations 
and u leconiiiieiid tins piatttie foi adoption by otlieis Pait-timc schools 
and colleKCs, extension let tines, ett aie at piesent a common feature oc 
'educational oiganisatioiis m most countries in the woild and should .olso 
he Qisanised in this country The coiitses should be based on a hariiio- 
iiius combination of theoty andl practice 

The problem of women's education iii India is above all the pro¬ 
blem of the ediitation of giown-iip women Geneially, women cannot 
alwavs be educated in the same continuous fashion as men Unlike boys, 
'girls aie foiced to suspend their studies in then early teens due to a 
variety of reasons and take up wider responsibilities of the home 
Arrangenients should, tliereloic, he made to facilitate rcsuiiiption or 
'Studies by women at a tunc when they have leisme While it is found 
necessary even ni the most advarKcd (oiintiies nl Europe and America 
'to organise ediuation loi the middle-aged woman, it needs no aigumeiit 
to stress tlm iinpott,iiKe of piovidiiig similar fatilities in a loiintiy like 
'Ours Sotial seivite oiganisatioiis have to t.ile iiii the cause of their edu- 
xaticii and ciindtKt sliort-teiin couises foi geneial education as well as fnr 
titiiniiig 111 crafts 


As legards the content of women’s ediicatinn the point that lias lo 
be stressed is that, apait from the rcpiiueinents of the different couises 
which they may take up, women should learn everything which will en¬ 
able them to disdiaige these functions which, as has been observed in 
the intioductoiy paragtaphs, legitimately belong to their special sphere of 
life The huge majoiity of them will become motheis and have to bring 
up tlieir childieii and manage then household in an economical and 
'elcient manner 


Tliere is also another aspect of the content of women's ediucation for 
winch special provision has to be made It is one ol the objectives of 
planning for women's education that at the secondary and even at tlm 
university stage it should have a vocational or occupational basis, as far 
us possible, so that those who complete such stages may be m a position 
uf necessary, to immediately take up some vocation or the other, The idea 
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of the bibicatioti of secondary'education is now widely accepted and 
wliat IS stressed here is to give-it c\iensive applitation especially in me 
case of girls Heie, there should be LO'Oidiiir'tion bci veen plaqning for 
women's education and planning for cottage industries Giving a voca- 
tional bias to women's edtiication is also of additional value m so far a 
their energies will be directed to productive channels and should appre 
ciably add to the national income of the country 

In the organisation of women’s education the Girl Guide Movement 
has an important pait to play The movement at the present day is rei 
tricted to whan centres and even there its activities are not widespread 
They do not reach all the giils in the locality but are restricted only lO 
those who attend regular schools What is needed is that the movement 
should bring into its fold all the girls in the urban areas and it should 
extend the scope of its operation into rural areas also As an agency of 
social education it is potentially strong and any planning for women's 
education must make the fullest use of it 

Theie are also the beginnings of women’s welfare movement in the 
country In this connection, the step taken by the Madras Government 
in constituting a separate women's welfare department, administering a 
comprehensive programme, both m rural and urban areas, with the help 
of trained social workers and a large number of voluntary workers, is 
significant The results achieved by the department are worthy of emula¬ 
tion by othei State Goveinraeiits The Goveinment of Uttar Pradlesh, it 
IS understood, has already followed suit The Ministry of Rehabilitation 
at the Centre and some of the departments of rehabilitation at the State- 
level have also set up special divisions to deal with the problems of dis¬ 
placed women The fullest use should be made of these departments for 
spreading education among women 


Documents and Data Relating to the Work of the Commihee 
Itm No 6 

No Fm/B hh 
Govmnisnt of India 

MINlSTRf OF EDUemON AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

Neiu DSi-2, Bald tk 2,nd Nomh, 1957 
From 

Di P D Sliukla, MA, Ph D, 

Deputy Educational Adviser to the Government of India 
To 

All States/Union Territories 

Subject -Cenlral Scheme of Awtance lo Slates foi Expansion oj Gnls' 
Edmhon and Tiamng of Women Teachers 

Sir, 

I am chiected to refei to this Ministry letter of eren niimbei, dated 
25tli Septembei, 1956, on the above subject Your attention was drawn 
in that letter to the necessity of paying special attention to the education 
of girls and the training of women teacheis and your suggestions and 
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comments Were invited On the basis of the leplies received, which hav5 
geneially been m accord with this Ministry's views, a scheme has been 
foiniiilated for the purpose Tins is given below- 

(a) Elementary School Teachers 

(1) Fwptsm of Fies ^cmffiohtwn 

This may be taken up for women teachers in rural areas m the first 
instance If quarters are constructed, they should be planned on the 
most economical lines consistent with minimum decent requirements and 
the cost of constiuctioii o{ eacli quarter should be kept as low as possible, 
preferably within a ceding of Rs 21)00-30!)0 Also, since the quaiters are 
to be in rural areas, steel and! cement should not be used for the purpose 
as far as possible No rent should be chaiged flora the teachers who are 
allotted tins accommodation 


(2) of School lotiior 

This may also be taken up, pieferably, in the uiial aieas in the fust 
instance by appointing school motheis on an allowance of about Rs IC-lb 
per mensem Airangements may be made for a short coiiise of training 
of about a month’s duration m the duties to be undertaken by them 


Oiganisation of condensed and special coiiises combining geiieul edm 
cation and teacher-trammg foi adult women wishing to take up the teach 
ing piofession may be stalled The duration of such courses may be fiom 
2 to i years depending on the previous ediucation of ihe trainees 

(4) Slijmds jo) Teaclicis 

Stipends may be granted to women students foi teacher tiaining tours- 
es at the imder-giadiiate level sufficient to cover tuition and otliei fees, 
board, lodging, books and stationery 

(5) Refresh Coiines 

OrgamsatiQii of rclrcsher courses foi trained women who aie piepiied 
to take up employment as teacheis oi who aie already iii emplnyment as 
teadieis 


(fi) Stipends 

Gianting of stipends to cover tuition and otliei lees, books and station¬ 
ery (oi gill students of classes VIII to X, provided the recipients imdci- 
take to take up teaching for a period of 5 yeais at least 

(b) Elementaiy School Pupils 

(i) jiitmlance Scklmlnps 

payment of small Attendance Scholaiships for girls, whose patents 
apply for it, m all elementary schools, except public schools, of about the 
undernoted value per pupil per month, but made preferably in kind, 
such as, clothes or mid-day meals, or books, etc - 

Cites lands RsojonP 

» 3 4 Rs 100 nP 

)) 53nd6 RsijonP 

yandS RsaoonP 
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(li) Emftm from Tuilion Fees 

1 , Exemption from tuition fees for girl students in all elementary 
schools, except public schools. 

2 The above scheme is the second pait nl the scheme on the above- 
quoted subject and in addition to the first pait already sent to you for 
implementation, vide tins Ministry letter No F-48-2/5G B-5 dated 16th 
January, 1957 The first part did not involve any financial expenditure 
and it is hoped that your State Government has already undertaken 
necessary steps to implement the piogiamnie suggested theiem in accord¬ 
ance with the conditions prevailing in your State 

3 As you are already aware, the Central assistance for the present 
scheme will be available to the extent of 75 per cent of the expenditure 
involved This was intimated to you, vide this Ministry letter No F i4/ 
57 CU, dated 5th February, 1957, wherein the pattern of Central assis¬ 
tance during the Second plan period was indicated 

4 The budget provision for the scheme foi the curient financial year 
is Rs 25 lakhs and this sum is being aUocatcd through this letter to the 
dilleient States on the basis of the number of giils between the ages C-14 
not attending schools These allocations have been made with a view to 
informing you about the funds likely to be made available this year to 
your State for this scheme Provided you arc m a position to find your 
share of the cost of the scheme for this yeai and give an assurance that 
iiiiids lor the scheme would be foitlicoming in the subsequent years of 
the Plan, you may go ahead with the implementation of the scheme in 
youi State within the framework indicated above It should further be 
understood that the total financial assistance expected from the Central 
Government does not exceed the allocation made in this letter The 
actual release of funds will be made as soon as detailed proposals for 
the puipose are leceivedl from you by the Ministry To enable us to pio- 
cess yoiii proposals and sanction your sliaie of the Central assistance well 
til lime within the nirient financial year- it is leqnestcd that yoiii propo¬ 
sals may kindly be sent to this Miiiistiy as soon as possible, preleiably 
before l5i/i Becemher, 1957 It is, liowcvei, not necessary for you to 
await the receipt of money horn the Central Goveiiiiiient for the cuirent 
year befoie you start the implementation of the proposals in your State, 
foi, unfoTtimately, we have alieady lost mote than a yeai foi tins import¬ 
ant scheme 

5 The allocations aie somewhat approximate because the exact infor¬ 
mation about the number of girls of the ages 6-14 outside the school m 
some ol the States, paiticularly those which were recently reorganized, 
was not available in the Ministry If, therefore, the allocations made 
here to any State Government on the suggested basis are too small, the 
same would be considered for mciease, provided funds are available and 
provided exact information requiied foi this is supplied by the State 
concerned 

6 On the above basis and the conditions indicated therein, the Central 
contribution for this scheme foi your State for tins year is Rs 

307 M of Ed 



This repiesents % per cent of the total cxpeiiditiiie which may be incur¬ 
red on the scheme by your iitatc Goveinnieiit and indicates approximately 
the amount which you can expect fioni the Cential Government this 
year The balance, which is 25 pei cent ot the total expenditure, has 
to be provided by the State Goveiiinieiit by additional lesources or by 
jnteinal adjustment in the Plan 

7 As yon are aware, the fundt, available for this scheme for the Plan* 
period aie about Rs 250 lakhs Normally, theieforei a laiger proviskm 
than that available this yeai may be expected in subsequent years although ■ 
the present financial siriiigency has also to be taken into account No 
specific indication regarding the ainnunt available can be given at tins 
stage but it will be liclpfnl if the State Goveiiiinents could draw up the 
plans under the si heme foi the ciitiic Second Plan period It may be 
added that ilinse State Govciiinieiiis, which can develop the woik faster, 
can expect ninic amounts as Ccnti.il assistance on the accepted sharing 
basis if the same aic availiblc out of savings ftoin those allocated to other 
States in tlie rcspeitive years 

8 The Govcinmeni of Indui would advise that the implementation 
of the sub-sthemes shoiildi be taken up by the State Govcriimenis m order 
of piionty as indKated above If, however, the conditions in any State 
necessitate any adjustineiit, the s.iffle will be peimissible and the ciicum- 
stances iieccssit.itiiig surli an ,i(l)iistnient should be explained in the pio- 
pnsais when they aie sent to the Govcinnicnt of India 

9 It is recpicsted ag.iiii that the detailed pinposals as tcquired m para 
4 above may kindly be sent to the Govetnmeiit of India within the time 
suggested theie 

Yours faithfully, 

Sd|- 

(P D. SiiiiRia), 


No, F 3'l 9/5,5 Ii-5/I),l' 's by name (All Slate and Union Temtones) 

’ (By ordei) 

Sd/- 

(P D, SlIUKLv), 

' Deputy Educational Adviser 

I* 

Copy of letici No F18-2/56 B1 dated the ICth Jaiuiaiy, 1957 bom 
the Ministry of Ediitalioii to all Education Secretaiics of all State Govern¬ 
ment,s 

SuDjEcr-Cmibnl sfhme for Exjwmn of Giih' Ediirdtwn and Tmimng 
of Woman Tcaclicf^ 

I am directed to address this letter to you with lefeience to Dr Sliiikla's 
DO letter No F11-9/55-111 dated the 25tli Septembei, 19.56 On the 
basis of a iiumhci of valuable suggestions and comments received in the 
Ministry, it has been dedded to Ineak the above scheme in Uvo parts, 
that which involves substantial finance, and that which could be taken 
up Without miuh llmiiiaal expenditiiie The piesent lettei covers the 
lattei pait of the sdieme and aiiothci will follow to cover the other paits 
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The note enclosed herewith reiterate and delineates furtlier several 
such Items, I am to express the hope that many of the State Governments 
are already implementing several of these ideas in appreciation of an 
urgent need to initiate all possible steps to expand education of girls in 
the country 

As stated above, the steps suggested in the enclosed note would n it 
require much finance, yet it any financial assistance is, required from the 
Government of India, the same could be secured on the agreed basis if 
the programme is included in the developmental plans of the State 

It IS requested that this Ministry may kindly he infonned about the 
steps taken to implement the suggested programme and progress of the 
achievements made 

Sd/- 

(Miss Rajan] 
for Secretary 


SOME SUGGESTIONS TOR EXPANDING FACILITIES FOR GIRIX' 
EDUCATION AND WOMEN TEACHERS AT ELEMENTARY 
LEVEL IN THE SECOND FIVE YEAR PUN-INEMS NOT 
NEEDING MUCH FINANCE IMMEDIATELY. 

1 Raising of Ik mxmm age oj mruilmi for IfoiMn Tmhen 
to about 40--45 jears 

A majority of educated and even trained young women marry at an 
age generally below the maximum laid down for lecruitmeiit m most 
States, and in taking up family responsibilities and looking after young 
children they are lost to the profession for the time being At a later 
period when they are free from such cares or are obliged to supplement 
the family income or maintain themselves for any reason, opportunity 
may be given to them to take to piofessions like teaclung Being by that 
time more mature, they would also create greater confidence in the com¬ 
munity and could be trained to do very useful work 

At the same time special care should he exercised in making a selec¬ 
tion, as, in middle age there is the danger of such persons being addicted 
to set ways and being unable to accept new ideas, besides any sense of 
frustration they might be suffering from However, this is a situation 
which cannot be entiiely eliminated even when recruitment takes place 
fairly early m life, The provision of a short refresher course m teaclung 
of about six montlis or for a longer period, for those who have not had 
such training previously would, to some extent, be helpful m overcommg 
these difficiilties The kind of institutions in which such training could 
be organised would naturally depend up the circumstances of each 
State But it could be in any existing Teachers Training Institution for 
Women, in a wmg attached to a Teachers’ Training Institution for Men, 
or in new Tiaming Centres organised for the purpose 

2 Rslmtm of ducatwnal i^uahlicalwns for Women Teackrs 

Undoubtedly, the State Government like the Central Government are 
most anxious to raise the already low standards of education at the ele¬ 
mentary level, It has been repeatedly suggested by the C,ABE. etc that 


I 
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the minimum qualifications lor primary school teachers' should be Matri- 
culation/Higher Secondary or Post-Basic wtli training. However, iit 
many States m the country this remains still only a partially acjuevcd aimi 
and in effect there is a certain amount of relaxation of qualifications in. 
order to secure the requisite number of teachers with the lunds'available. 
It is suggested that this relaxatjon may be used more m favour of women 
teachers to an extent which may be determined at thfi( discretion of the- 
particular State Government It may he worthwhile to set for tliis relaxa¬ 
tion a time limit so that it does not tend to become a permanent feature 

3 Rghstm of ruh so m to pmit pdrt’iim mplojninii oj timm 
Teacheis 

It will be appreciated that most women have the task of looking after 
the home and as such are able to spare only a few hours for working 
outside the home It should be possible to provide part-time employ¬ 
ment in schools for such women particularly it they are already trained 
or possess such experience as could be made use of in sub)ects like cook 
mg, needle work, decoration, art, music, dance, child care, hygiene, langu¬ 
ages, story-telling etc, By providing sucli facilities not only would 
individuals he benefited by whatever part-time earnings they could secure 
but the schools could also receive useful services at less cost 

4 Prsfmnce to Womsn imhsr^ 

In appointments as teachers it is generally an accepted fact that at 
the primary stage, from the education point of view, women teachers are 
to be preferred both for boys and girls, to give them the necessary assu¬ 
rance of the continuity between home and school Where for economic 
and other reasons co-education is necessary, women teachers again, are to 
be preferred particularly in a countiy like ours where there is still a 
reluctance on the part of parents to permit fiee association of boys and' 
girls even at a young age In the selection of teachers for primary schools, 
therefore, it would seem a good idea if women teacheis are picked out 
dropping, if necessary, intervening men candidates 


5, Prefsfme to Mamed Men Teachers wkoie Im received 
me 'education 

Apart from the fact that a married man teacher would inspire greater 
confidence the idea of the wife being employed as an additional teacher 
or as a school-mother round wh^im the community life could be built up, 
IS attractive This should receive careful consideration 


6 Reservation of more places for Women Students in training mtitU' 
tions » 

Preference to women teachers for appointment to pnmaiy schools 
could be made more effective by reserving a fairly large number of places 
for women teachers m training institutions at the Under-Graduate level 
The position now is that quite a number of women who offer themselves 
for training aie rejected for lack of sufficient training facilities 



7 Psmum for Gnl Sludmls lo affear as frivak candidates for 
mmaiions 

lleguLir attendance in icliooli, no doubt, lielpj to maintain better 
standards of education than if students aie peunitted to study at home 
and appeal piivately for examinations like Matriculation, High School 
etc jHowever, the special problem of giil students necessitates that they 
should be 111 a position to qualify themselves for employment and for 
iteacher training by acquiring geneial education accoiding to the facilities 
available to them, paiticiilaily in the case of married women It would 
be valuable ilieiefoie in encomaging giowii-up giils to fuither then 
education if, as a special case, wliciever u does not exist, peimission is 
given to them to appeal as piivate candidates for such examinations 

d Co education at Elciimtarj Stage 

The idea of co-education at the elementaly stage, svhicli is sound 
educationally and efOiiuiiiic.illy, should icceivc inoic attention and public 
•opinion cicatcd m its favoui thiough all possible channels No doubt, 
the appointment of scliool-inothcis, women teaclieis, and married men 
teachcis, as suggested above, would go a long svay in giving a concrete 
basis for public confidence, Ilowcvci, an organised campaign iii favour 
•of coeducation may be ncccssaiy to iiiucasc the popularity of co-education, 
This need will be gicatei in some areas than in others 


As a last lesort, in particiilaily fonseivative areas, it will be necessary 
to provide special facilities foi girls if a sulficient number is forthcoming, 
and the separation of boys and girls into two shifts offers one solution 
Even m the case of co-ediicatioiial piimaiy schools, it has been suggested 
that Ill order to provide iiinversal and corapiilsoiy education under the 
pieseiU ciuniiistaiires of limited fiiiaiicc the shift system may be introduc¬ 
ed m the Iirst two classes of the piiinaiy stage These two ideas could 
be combined edei lively and an additional iiiiliiccraciit would be the 
sliglilJy dilleieiit cuiiKiiliiiii winch may be coiisidcied desirable for girls 


10 Sjmal Cwnculim joi Gills' Sikooh 

III acfoulanec with the adcpicil National Policy of Basic Education at 
the elementary level all States would niKlonbicclly like to open as many 
of the new schools in the Basic pattern as possible and in the non-basic 
schools would intiodiice the essential educational activities already 
brought to their notice, m connection with improving education and 
oiienting the schools towaids the basic pattern It is necessary to etn- 
phasise, in addition to tins, that the curriculum for girls education should 
be looked into from other points of view as well It is all die more 
necessary in their case to make die cuniculum useful and attractive m 
the context of the Indian pattern of society, particularly in the rural 
areas Froin ihis point of view, it is necessary to select specially suitable 
basic and subsidiary cults in basic schools and to provide facilities for 
instruction m similar crafts m non basic schools These may be selected 
out of vegetable gaideniiig, spinning and weaving, and other domestic 
crafts like tailoring, sewing, needle work, knitting, cooking etc. 
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DocuMENis AND Data IIeuiinc '10 THE Work of the Commiitee 
Item Mo. 1 

model scheme for the SDPPiy OF MIDDAY MEALS 

Inlfoketion 

Provision loi Midday meals in sthools aims at lielmng poor and needy 
pupils 111 the sthools in the State to glow up as healtliy young children. 

Me 

The Scheme shall be railed "The Sdienie for the supply of Midday 
meals to Pupils attending Schools" 

Defniim. 

In this Scheme the tciiii sdiool means (i) Lowci or Upper primary 
jcliflol (ii) Lower ot lligliei Klcincntaiy School tiii) Junior oi Senior 
Basic School 

bfi^ 

The Scheme will cKteiid to all sdiools in iiiral and urban areas in the 
State However, priority may be given to tlic schools in rural areas. The 
benefit of the Sdieme will be piovidcd only on the woiking days 

Nate of Meal' 

The actual nature of meals will vary fiom place to place according to- 
the local conditions Evciy endeavour should be made to make the diet 
nutritionally balanced with piovision for sukient variety and change 

Duration 

The Scheme will ronie into forte at a rentre from the date on which 
the actual supply of meals to the sdiool cbikircn takes place Supply of 
meals in a school shall commciitc fioin the —— and shall stop on 
the-— 

Sektm of Fufiili' 

The Headmaster of the school when the sdieme is sanctioned for im 
plementatioii shall spctify and select fiom cveiy class dtseniiig pupils, 
who are deemed to be poor, or otlieiwise tor the purpose of the Scheme 
The Director of Public Iiistiurtioii oi such other authority as the State 
Government may decide shall have the final say as to the categories of 
pupils who should not be eligible for benefit under the Scheme 

ikinnifatm of the Scheme 

The administiation of the Scheme for the arrangement and supply of 
meals in a Gentie shall be properly carried on by a Committee especially 
constituted for the purpose, Work of the Committee shall be subject to 
the general supervision of the State Education Department 

The Committee shall be constituted of the following;- 
(i) The Headmaster of the School. 
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(|j) Manager in the case of pnvate schools oi an elected represen¬ 
tative of teachers m the case of a Goveinment School 

(ill) A nominee of the local hnckjut or where the scliool is net 
in a Pmkp area, one more elected teacher 

(iv) A representative of the Parent Association pieferably a woman 

(v) One Social workei of the locality. 

(vi) A limited number, including elderly women (not exceeding 

three), of prominent people of'the locality who wish to tale 
keen interest m making the Scheme a success 

The headmaster of the school shall be the convenor of the Committee 
Members at items (v) and (vi) above, m the case of a primary school will 
be nominated by any officer of the Education Department authorised by 
the Director 

dulies of ik Comities 

(i) The Committee shall make arrangements for preparation and ser¬ 
vice of meals m a neat and hygienic manner Members of the Committee 
should directly take initiative and interest in this matter 

(ii) The Committee shall authorise the headmaster of the school to 
correspond with the officers of the State Education Department and Cen¬ 
tral Government authorities if need be 

(ill) The Committee shall be mcharge of the money and material en¬ 
trusted to them for the working of the Scheme 

(iv) The Committee shall arrange lor tenders to be called for supply 
of food mateiials and other requisite equipment and appliances Lowest 
tender should be accepted 

(v) The Committee shall assist the headmaster of the School by way 
of advice and others in running the scheme smoothly and efficiently 

(vi) The Committee shall appoint servants as may be needed for 
fiirtheuiig the object of the Scheme 

(vii) The Coninuttec shall meet as often as necessary and do eveiy 
required for the successful implementation of the Scheme 

kbmmn of Estinutes 

The cost of a meal for each pupil shall not exceed — naya paisa 

As soon as the School year is commenced the headmaster shall submit 
an estimate in the prescribed foira to the District Educational Officer 
through the proper channel tor advance for expenses for the first month 
for supply of meals Details regarding (i) the total number of pupils on 
the roll of the classes for which free feeding is allowed (ii) The number 
of pupils to be fed (iii) The number of working days in the month in 
which the free feeding is allowed etc should be furnished alongwith The 
estimates for advances for subsequent months may be sent direct to the 
Bistnet Educational Officer These estimates shall show (i) the number 
of pupils to be fed (ii) the number of working days m the month (lii)' 
the number of pupils for which Wing was allowed duiing the previous, 
month and (iv) the number of days for which they were fed m that 

month. 





The estimates for a particular month should be subjnitted at least 15 
days before the commencement of that month Request lor inclusion of 
additional pupils foi midday meals should be separately made The ap¬ 
proximate cost of the articles left over at the end of the month shall he 
deducted and the balance alone claimed for as advance 

Conkct of Feeding, 

The headmaster of the school will send every day the midday feeding 
register to each class and ash the class teacher for the number of pupils 
desiring to be fed that day out of those who have been enlisted for feed¬ 
ing This should be done before 10 45 A M. on each day After getting 
the food prepaied and kept in the proper vesselsj at 1245 P,M the "feed¬ 
ing bell" will ring Every pupil enlisted for feeding should possess a 
cup or plate, for feeding Feeding will take place under the supervision 
of the Committee (Timings may vary if school hours are different) 

The manager m the case of a pnvate school, shall afford all facilities 
for the conduct of the midday feeding The Committee will see that all 
pupils are provided with facilities for washing their hands, mouth, cups 
and plates and that habits of cleanliness are maintained 

15% of the amount sanctioned by Government for the midday meals 
may be utilised for preparing the food including cost of fire-wood, and 
other contingencies for payment of hire chaiges etc Cooking shall be 
done in a separate room sufficiently away from the class rooms 

The produce of the school garden, if any, may be utilised for the 
purpose of the Scheme 

Registers to be Mamlmed 

The following registers shall be maintained while operating the 
Scheme 

(i) A registei of membeis of the Committee showing then fninics, 

address, occupation etc 

(ii) Minutes-Book with up-to-date entries relating to the meeting 

held 

(ill) Names and number of pupils selected for the supply of 
school meals 

(iv) Daily feeding attendance register giving details of the pupils 

fed 

(v) Cash Book tor entering the day-today receipts and issues 

(vi) Stock register of all articles purchased The entries should be 

made dailv in ink as soon as the articles are purchased or 
issued At the end of the day the balance should be shown 
clearly and correctly 

(vii) Such other registers as may he prescribed by the State Educa¬ 

tion Department or the Committee 
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Sjiml hsiiHctwfi^ for Kceppi^ Cush Bool 

The day-to-day cidiy relating to each item ol receipt or expendituie 
should be made simultaneously with the tuiisartion, Casli balance 
should not be kept ui hand on any account except for meeting incidental 
expenses The cash book should be caicfiilly ami neatly maintained 
Ovet-writings and eiasuies should be avoided Corrections, if any 
should be attested by the headmastci of the School Cash balance, if 
any, should be pioduced for checking when demanded by olTicers of the 
Department having control over the school 


I'ouclim 

Every item ol expendituie should be supported by proper vouchers 
written in mk Every voucher should show the (piaiitity of articles in 
standard measuics and weights and latcs of price for each article Each 
voucher should hear oi have attested to it an acknowledireraent of 
men. witli date The ,«no.,u J,ouH l,e noted hoill'7513 
words The paid voiidieis should he inaiked as 'Paid' with the initials 
of the headmaster and the seal ol the School 

MmMnce of hotinls' 

The accounts, the registers rcfeired to above and the vouchers 
regarding the midday meals should be inamtained in accordance with the 
relevant provisions of the State Euiaiicial and Account Codes The 
following directions should he complied with m the preparation and 
submission of the bills relating to the cxpciiditiire on midday meals to 
tlie Distiict Educational Officer, 

(i) The amount received as advance foi the c\|it‘ii(l]tiire for the 

month in qiiestioii should be noted m red ink at the too 
of the bill ^ 

(ii) Details of stock in hand at the (ommciiceraent of the month 

and Its cost im hiding rash b.ilance, if any, should be noted 
in the bill m the apnropiiate place and this plus the ad¬ 
vance reieivcd for the iiiniiih gis'cs the amount to be 
accounted for 

(ill) I he voiitiicis slioiild be seiially lunnlieicd date-wise and a 
statement giving the luimliei ol the voiirliei with amount 
and the tot.il niimhei and ainoiiiit ol the vouchers attached 
to the hill 

(iv) The quantity and lost of the aiinles Kinaining at the end of 

the month and the cash biiLinrc thereof should he noted in 
the hill 

(v) The number of pupils sanctioned to be fed and the number 

actually led from day-to-day iii the month including the 
Items of food supplied on each day and the grand total of 
the number fed in the month in the total number of mid¬ 
day meals given in the month should be mentioned in 
the hill 

(vi) The opening balance plus the advance received tor me monm 

minus the closing balance gives the expenditure for the 
month and tins should not exceed the number of midday 
meals supplied in the month multiplied by the cost fed 
for eacli meal 
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(vii) The bill should be signed by the headmaster of the school 
and sent to the officer concerned who shall pass it and sub' 
init to the piopcr authority for counter-signature Head' 
masters of secondary and training schools may send the bills 
direct to the propei authority The bill should be sub¬ 
mitted in duplicate 

(viii) Before a bill foi advance is passed the final bill and vouchers 
for the last but previous advance should have been sent to 
the Comptroller Bills for advance should contain a certi¬ 
ficate to the effect that the bill and vouchers for the last but 
previous atlvance have been sent to the Comptroller 

Sujimm. 

The Headmaster shall afford every facility to the Departmental Offi' 
cers and other mcrnbeis of the Committee foi supervising the implemen' 
tation of the noon-day feeding in the school 

Conduwn 

The above Scheme is only suggestive and it is open to the State 
Government to vary it in any way or form to suit the local needs and 
conditions 


UocijMrNTS AND Data Rliaung to the Work of the Commiitee 
llm J^o 8 

VOCATIONS SUITABLE FOR WOMEN WHICH REQUIRE TRAINING WITH 
PRIMARY, MIDDLE, INTERMEDIATE AND DEGREE AS THE 
MINIMUM BASIC EDUCATIONAL QUALiriCAHONS 

Primaiy as the Basic Qualification 

I Pnilmnfil ml Tccknml )h\]m 

(a) Medical and Health Pemnnel 
Midwifery 

Health Visitois’ training 
Dai's training 
Masseur 

(b) Educalioml Peismiisl 
Music 

Drawing and Painting 
Fine Arts 

I 

(c) Social Wdfaii PPoikrs 
Gram-Sevika 

II Ckneal Workers 

III Indusinal Workers 

Manufacture of small paits like switches etc 
Needle work 
Hosiery manufacture 
Tailoring 
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Spinning and Weaving 

Spinning 

Weaving 

Sewing and Embroidery. 

Dyeing and Printing 
Dyeing and Bleaching 
Basketry 
Cane work 

Cane and Bamboo work 
Mat making 
Paper making 
Coir work 
Toy making 
Pottery 

Commercial art 
Leather goods manuiactnre 

IV. Sewicts 

* Shop Assistants, 

* Confectioner 

* Laundress 

V Domestic and related senices 

* Cookery 

* Trained Ayahs/Matrons 

* Baby-sister 

VI dpcullural workers 

Emit and vegetable preservation 

* Bee-keeping 

Middle Stage as the muaimum basic qualiTicadon 

I Prefesstoml and Technical Workers 
(a) Medical and Health Personnel 
Health Visitors' training 
Nursing, 

Midwifery 
Compounding 
Nursing and midwifery 
Vaccination 
Samtory inspector, 

* Hospital visitor 

* Matron 

* Hospital almoner. 

Technical Personnel 


$ 



DriughEsmanship 

(b) Educational Peisonnel 
Teachers’ tiaming. 

Pamtmg and decoration. 

Drawing and Painting 
Fine Arts 

* School motliers 

(c) Social Weljate Workers 
Gram-sevika 

II Clerical Worker 
Typewriting 
Book-keeping 
Commeice 
Accountancy 

III Industrial Woikeis 
Basketry 

Cane work 

Cane and Bamboo woik. 

Carpet making 
Mat weaving and coir 
Paper making 
Toy making 
Commercial ait 
Tailoring. 

Embroidery 

Embroidery and needle work 
Knitting 

* Millinery 

Leather goods manufactuie 
Book Binding 

IV. Services 

* Hotel Service 
j* Bus Conductors 

* Police 

* Beautician and manicurists. 
Sales gals 

V Domestic and Related Services 
Home advising- 

^VI Agricultural Workers 

* Bee-keeping 

Gardening and Fruit preservation. 
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Agiiculture 

Dairy Fanning 

Poultry Farming/keeping. 

Exteasion training 
Sericulture 
Veterinary Service. 

Secondary as tlic imnnnuin basic qualirication. 

I P)ofessional (ivd Technical woikis 

(a) Mdml and Health Pnsonnel 
Ayurvedic course 
Homeopathic course 

Health Visitois' tiauiuig. 

Nursing 

Midivifery 

Compouiidiiig 

Niusiug and Midwifery 

Phaimacy 

Vaccination 

Saiiitoiy Inspector 

* Teadiei lunse 

* Nutseiyiuiise 

* Occupational Therapist 

* Dietitioii 

Tahmcal Pcjsotinel 
DraiiglUsinanslup 
Civil Fngiuceiing 
Radio Inginccring 
Teihnology Tevides, 

HalioiaUny Tcchmuaii 

(b) Focutiofial Pcuonud 
Te.uhets tiaiimig 
Physical Ldiicatiiin 
Libiaiianslup 
Drawing and Painting 
Painting and Decoration 

(c) Social Welfare Workers 
Gram-Sevika 

Social Welfare Workers (supervisoiy peisonnel). 
II Cleucal Workers 
Shorthand 
Typewiiting 
Stenography 
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Book-keeping. 

Business management. 

Commerce 

Accountancy 

Banking 

Telegraphy. 

Wneless-Operator 
Comptometer operator. 

* Calculating machine operator 

* Punch card Machine Operator. 

* Secretarial Assistant, 

iin Induslual Wojkers 
Ceramics 
Pottery 

Commercial art 

IV, Smm 
Cooperation 
Receptionist 
Insurance piofcssion. 

Tourist Guide 
Customs Examiners. 

Air Plostess 

T, Donmtic Science and Related Services 
Domestic Science, 

VI Afficultuuil imkeis 
Agriciiltiiic 
Extension training 
Dairy faimirig 
Eisheries tiainnig 
Animal husbandly. 

Veterinary Science. 

Sericulture Gardening and Eruit Preservation. 

Intemediate as the miniuium educational qualification 
1 Pwfemnal and Technical Workers 

(a) Medical and Health Personnel 
Ayurvedic course 
Medicine and surgery 

Technical Peisonnel 
Civil Engineering 
Radio Engineering 
Technology Textiles 
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Laboratory Technician 

(b) Educational fmnnel 
Teachers’ training 

(c) Social and Welfare ifor^ 

Labour Welfare and Social Work. 

0 Clerical mrkers 
Accountancy 

Accountancy and Book-keeping 
Commerce 

III Industrial Worhs 
Ceramics, 

IV Domestic and Related Services 
Domestic Science 

University Degi'ee as the minimum qualification 

1 Professional and Technical mikers 

(a) Medical and Health Personnel 

Homeopathic course 
Medicine and surgery 
Pharmacy 
Public Health 

Maternity and Ctuld Welfare. 

Technical Personnel 
Laboratory Technician 

(b) Education Personnel 

Teachers training 
Physical Education 


^Journalism 
*Acturial work 


(c) Social Welfare Woihers 
Labour Welfare and Social work 


II Clencal workers 


Commerce 

Business management 
Cooperation 

HI Agncultuial workeis 


Agriculture 
Extension training 
Fisheries training 
Animal husbandry 
Sericulture 
Veterinary Science 

!Noie-No training facilities exist in courses with asterisks Training 
facilities are inadequate for the rest Only limited numbei or 
seats are available in cases where there are facilities Accommo¬ 
dation problem, to speak in general, is not satisIacTory 
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Documents and Data Relating to the Work of the Committee 
Itmh 9 

AN ARRANGEMENT TOR THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS AND 

WOMEN IN A DEVELOPMENT BLOCK .WITH A POPULATION 

OF 66,000 ON AN AVERAGE 

Tlie break-up according to vaiious age-gioupi oE tlie female popular 
tion in the block would be roughly as below 

Up to 6 years . . $> 1 ^ 

A^efitoii . 4 )to 

Age 11 to 14. 3,400 

Age 141017 , , 4 , 6 ot> 

Age 17 to 35' , 6,to 

Over 15 . 4 jto 

Until the secondary stage, die Committee’s recommendations are that 
schools could be co-educational At the Higher Secondary stage, it might 
be necessaiy to have some High Schools and Higher Secondary Schools 
only for girls, though parents preferring to send girls to co-educational 
schools could also do so Thereafter, separate colleges for women would 
be necessary In the light of this, the piovision pioposed for Piiraiiry 
Schools in a block of this size is 100, out of which the requirements for 
girls would be 50, (although all would be co-educational). Similarly out 
of the Secondaiy Schools in a block of tins size, four would represent 
the requirements of the female population It is envisaged that m 
addition to coeducational High Schools and Higher Secondary schools, 
theie will be at least two High Schools in a block sepaiately for girls. 
There would also be one college m a block and one college for the 
training of tcacliers In order to make the block self-contained, theie 
would also be ceitaiii other training institutions for dnu, ^um-smluis, 
craft instructors etc 

This IS the provision for normal education for the normal age groups 
It has also been found necessary to make special provision for adult 
women of the age group of 20 to 35, who are not altogether illiterate 
but who have had very little formal education Foi these gioiips a 
specially designed condensed couise of training has been pioposed, (he 
details of which are appended The ultimate pictuie is that each block 
would have four units conducting these condensed courses, each with a 
batch of about 25 women at a time From these units, as also from High 
Schools and Secondary Schools, batches would join the other training 
centres located within the block itself This will ensure that complete 
arrangements foi the education at various stages for various groups of 
girls and women would all be available within the block aiea itself 


Documents and Data Relating to the Work of the Committel 
Item No 10 

A SCHEME FOR CONDENSED COURSES FOR ADULT WOMEN 

There are a laige numbei of development progiammes which require- 
the employment of adult women of the age gioup of 20 to 35 in various 
capacities like primary school leaclieis, mid-wives, dm, craft 

instructors, balwadi teachers etc In most of these cases, the miniiiium 
educational qualifications required is middle school pass, aftei wbicb 


specillc tiaming li given, varying fioni six months to two years Girls 
who pass the middle school standard in the normal course are too young 
for this bnd oE woik, On the other hand, the women of the rctimred 
age group and maturity of mind who would be suitable for work of this 
nature in rural areas, are usually those who left icliooliiig after they had 
studied for three or four yeais foi various reasons When they come to 
this age of between 20 and 35, and domestic ciicunistances necessitates 
their taking up of paid work of one kind or the other, they are handi¬ 
capped by the lack of mimrauni educational qualifications Nor is it 
possible at that stage foi them to undcigo icgular schooling for live or 
six years, Because of then maturity of mind it is also possible to impart 
to them enough tiaining to pass the nuddle school standard within a 
shorter period, of between two and three yeais It is, tliciefore, found 
necessary to adopt a condensed coiiise of tiainiiig of about two or three 
years for wtoen of tins age-gioiip Theicaftci, they could take up 
further training for one or other of these specific appointments 

It is not intended that these courses will be siaited directly by the 
Central Social Welfare Boaul or by its oigaiusatloii, oi thioiigli the agency 
of State Governments The si heme will be eiitiiisted only to suitable 
voluntary organisations, which will be given giants 


The eventual pictute is that in cveiy dcvelnpiiicnt block with a 
population of about (iMOO on an avciage, ilieie would be foiii units 
imparting training to 25 women each at a time A Luge number of 
these units would be located at the same [lines as icnties of Welfare 
Extension Projects 


Under the scheme foi condensed coiiises, women can be prepared to 
appear privately both for middle sdiool and school Pinal examinations 
The duration of the tiaming coiiise can vary fioiii two to thiee years, 
depending upon the ralibie of women available foi tiaining, as also the 
examination loi which they aic piepaied Ii may be boine in mind 
that this Sflicine is not meant for eniiiely illiterate women There are 
a large niimbei of women who may have siinlied up to thud or fourth 
staiidaid during their eailiei years and then disioiitiiiiic studies due to 
one reason oi tlie other The pm pose ol this loiirsc is to prepaic them 
to appear at a lecogiiised e\ainiiialioii ol the siatiilaiil mentioned above, 
not by making them nndeigo the iioiiiial ionise ol long diiiation but 
within a leasiiiialilf shnit peiioil ol two to duel yeais, 

Wherever it is fcasiiile, a paitmilai batdi toiilil he tiained in the 
same period toi a higher standaiil than miilille srlionl, like matriculation 
or school final Any one batch is however to be prcpaied for only any 
one examination 


Since the teachers, panmdn^, iki etc will mostly be leqmred for 
the rural aieas, it is necessary that the scheme should also he organised 
in those areas and should admit local candidates for training Preference 
will theiefore be given to institutions In lural areas, or in small towns 
Each institution has to obtain a written undertaking from every candi¬ 
date (not necessarily a bond) to the effect that after completing this 
training, she will take up training foi any other course of village work, 
and, if selected, work in a given capacity in a rural area for at least 
three years Since women horn a number of villages svould be admitted 
to a course of tins nature, it would also be iiercss,uy to piovidc residential 
3o7MofFilii 
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accoffimodatioii the training institution The miniinum nunibet 
that ivould he required to run an economic residential unit would be 15, 
further, since individual attention will be required to be paid to each 
candidate, it will not be desirable to admit more than 25 candidates for 
one course We can, therefore, either have a unit of 25 res'dential 
trainees or 15 reudential and 10 iioiwesidential trainees. It is esinnated 
that a unit of this niituie costs about Rs liOOO to 17,COO pa If is 
considered necessary to provide the following items under tins scheme 
The Boards grant for one batch is limited to Rs 30,000 for the whole 
course 

1 Stipend foi meeting expenditure on food and clothing, etc to the 
residential tiainees A sum of lls 5 pm is also paid in cash to each 
trainee as pocket money 

i A small stipend to iion*residential trainees winch would covet 
their tiavelliiig expenditiiie and also include the cost of a mid-day meal 

3 Salaues of tcacheis It is estimated that on an aveiage two full-time 
or one fiill-liiiie and two pait-time teadieis should he adequate for a 
batch of 25 tiiiiiiccs One of these could also be in charge of the hostel 

4 Rent foi class looiii and residential accommodation, A maximum 
of Rs 100 pm IS allowed (In the alternative an institution which has 
a building of its own is given a giant iipto Rs 5,000 for additions) 

5 Some ainoiint foi educational equipment The following two 
budgets, one loi a batch of 25 lesideiitia trainees and the other for a 
batch of 15 residential and 10 noiwesiclentiai trainees have been prepared 
and could be adopted for the scheme with minor variations as required, 

For cae year 

I h 15 lenhwil iimccf Rs 

(A Stipend foi 25 residential iiiiinceHattlicratcQf 
Rs, 40 [) 111 (iiiiliiilini* pocket money :ii Rs s 
p in,).12,000 

(A Siilaries of m full lime teaclicrs at Rs 100 p m 2,400 

(c) lidiicjtionakqiiipiiieiit for tiiintcs , , 1,000 (Non-rcciirimj) 

(A Run.1,200 

TorM . . . l5,fioo 

II For 15 residential and 10 non-tcsidential trainees 

(A Stipends. 

(1) For IS residential trainees § Rs 40 per irai- 
nee per monih (inclndine pocket money at 
R 5 5p,m) y,200 

Iti) For 10 non-rcsidential trainees at the rate of R* 

20 per trainee per month , 24,00 

(A Salaries for two full time teachers |S) Rs loo 
pm. 2,400 

(f) Educational equipment for trainees , i,ooo (noH'recnmnA 

(A Rent ijioo 

14,200 


Total 
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Documents ind Data reutikc to the mu of the 

STATISTICS OF SCHOURSHIPS, 8TIPEM)8„FREE 

1555.56 


lypcsoflnstituhons 


Total scholarships and stipends 

Piec 

Numher 

Total value per annum 

Numher 

Boys Girls 

Boys Girls 

Boys Giila 


I, Colleges for General 
Edncaiion (Arts and 

Science} . , . 58,209 7,5071,^8,47,836 17,75,608 62,553 8,943 


11 (a) Colleges for dilferent 
types of professional 

Education 15,436 IP98 ''6A543 6,07,677 6,351 340 

(i) Teachers'Training 2,28c 1,233 8,72,080 4,05,357 497 70 

lit Colleges for special 
Education- 

(fl) Music, Dance and Arts 204 113 62,612 13,186 24S 552 

( 1 ) Oriental studies and 

Sociology' 1,521 161 M7)926 30,891 55 40 

IV («] High and Higher 

Secondary Schools 1,89,242 33,1281,35,19,375 22,08,961 8,04,498 7,10,379 

(i) Middle and Senior 

Basic 81,875 12)123 36,92,092 4,37,122 4,28,353 1,40,552 

Primary , 1,94,138 35,833 20,47,838 4 j 39 , 5 S 3 6 ) 44,486 2,12,641 

(rf) Ptc-Pnmary . 42 21 393 449 518 447 

V, (a) Vocational schools 23,826 4,319 58,29,835 13 , 03,738 3 i 667 "194 

(6) Basic and Teachers’ 

Training Schools 41,727 14,690 75,20,565 27,28,302 463 341 

(c) Schools for Special 

Education 453 51 93,575 13,496 216 68 

(d) Schools for Music 

Dance and Arts 545 59 69,586 5,417 377 279 

(e) Schools for Oriental 
studies and Social 

Works 16,054 482 7,99,884 86,491 3,190 32? 

(|) Other Schools 641 270 1,78,587 44,822 213 


Committee-Item No 11 . 


STUDENTSHIPS AND OTHER FINANCIAL CONCESSIONS 


Studentships 

Other Financial concessions 

No of scholars id 
Institutions where 
education is free 

Yearly amount 

Nulnber 

bI 


foregone 




Boys Girls 

Boys Gills 

Boys Girls 

Boys Girls 


66,11,585 8,82,282 

11,846 

1,736 10,18,203 

1,89,306 

3,858 

3,300 

9,36,780 

68,032 

1,482 

145 

3,64,031 

81,610 

989 

158 

52,560 

7,188 

II 

68 

432 

2,575 

4,050 

1,297 


11,990 

15,457 

68 

lO 

20,357 

2,367 

283 

16& 

8,849 

5,500 

173 

31 

10,850 

1,524 

6,245 

709 

2,64,14,867 

54,23,634 

2,59,986 

1 , 77,742 

70,48,532 

21,35,149 

3,27,015 

1,68,36a 

52,02,052 

10,02,774 

1,39,184 

31,482 

15,65,138 

4,52,012 

13,50,997 

5,69,649 

25,88,185 

10,44,908 

5,40,588 

1,51,940 

11,84,957 

4,84,953 

1,25,64,85858,99,617 

13,805 

10,878 

24 

31 

520 

678 

4,292 

3,759 

2,00,502 

27,382 

2,208 

384 

2,05,8/1 

54,432 

32,716 

11,615 

24,716 

19,005 

339 

219 

117,171 

18,550 

48,960 

15,918 

29,606 

10.754 

104 

38 

19,176 

7,821 

2,748 

783 

23,213 

11,230 

75 

20 

22,485 

2,528 

742 

156 

1,19,344 

5,951 

8,355 

114 

2,43,518 

5,127 

12,75,897 

1,43,315 


4,781 

14,771 

3,359 

1,05,386 

25,404 

43,008 

9,067 
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TOUllS UNDERTAKEN BY CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS 
Bombay 

Chairinan-Sluiinati Durgabai Dcsliinukh, 

te hjilffUiul [line to IsL July E8 to 3l'th November 
1958, Bombay, Rolu Lonavala, uili Rant ban, Malegaon, Maramati, 
Poona, Koibad, Talwada, Palgaili, Baioila, Nailiail, Allahabad, Bhu], 
Jamnagar, Rajltol, Siiiendranagai, Juiiagadli, Bhavnagar. 

A. Coipcncss 

], Confcteiite at the Old Serieiaiiat with cdtuatioiiigts and sodal 
woikers 

1 Shri R V- Paiiilekai, Bombay. 

2 Slin M I, Vya*), New Ira St bool, Bombay, 

3, Dr V V Kamat, S. T College, Bombay 

4 Principal S A, Rauf, S T. College, Bombay. 

5 Rum A Rihtomji, Bombay. 

i Smt Gullgtaa R, Blllitnmia, Bombay 

7 Smt, Kapiia RbaiKhvalla, bhiiatimi Olluer, Bombay Miiiiicipal 

Corpmatiuii, Bombay. 

8 Smt Kimimtai Wankhcde, VueGllaiiman, Bombay State Social 

Welfaic Advisory Boaid, Bombay. 

9 Smt Meenakshi Baklialc, Bombay 
1(1 Smt P Pakvasa, Bombay 

11 Smt laiabai Modak, Bombay 

12. Rum S Kaiiaiidikar, Mciiibei NCWl, 

13, Smt Riilsiim Sayam, Member, NCWl' 

11. Dr Mis Anjanl),uMagat,MI.A. 

15 Vite-Cliaiirelloi, Boiiib-iy llniveisity, Bombay, 

IG VirC'Chaiuolloi, SNDT Women's Univeisity, Bombay 

B, Meetingj and Aihlrm 

1 Meeting with the Education Minister, Bombay State, Deputy Minis¬ 
ter Education, Secietary Education, Diicctor of Education and other offi¬ 
cials oE the Education Department, at Bombay. 

2 Meeting with the officers (Planning) and social workers of Rolaba 
District at Roha 

3 Address the social workers at Lonavala 

4 Meeting with the Heads of Primary and Secondary schools in the 
Assembly Hall of NMV High School, Poona 

5 Mtciing Kitli tlie ofiins o[ lie Eiliintioa DepatBient, Bombiy 
Snie, at Poona. 



6, Address the plimary school teachers, parents, social workers an^' 
villagers at Jtinnar. 

7 Address the teachers and trainees of all Training Colleges in Poona, 

8, Address parents, teachers and soda) workers at Urli Kanchan, 

9 Address the students, parents and teachers of the Malegaon High 
School 

10 Address the teachers, social workers and students at the ME,S. 
High School, Baramati 

11 Address the teachers and social workers at Panchkoshi Mahila 
MandaL 

12, Meeting all the women’s assoaations of Poona at the HHC,P 
Hall, Poona 

13 Press Confeience at Poona 

H Press Conference and repiesentatives of voluntary welfare organisa¬ 
tions 

15 Public meeting and address by Gbairman at Guru Dalshina M\ 
Bordi 

16, Meeting of the M,ihila Mandal and address by Chairaian 
11 Addiess the public meeting at Palgarli, 

18 Address the social woikets at tlie inauguration of the State Plome 
for women discharged from correctional institutions at Baroda 

19 Meeting with educationists, teachers and social workers at Barodai 

26 Meeting with the soaal workeis and teachers of Kaira District ai 
Nadiad 

21 Discussion with the heads of girls secondary institutions of the aty 
and local women's prjiuaiy training institutions and colleges, at Ahmed'- 
abad 

22 Meeting with the Chairmen of the Project Implementing Corar 
mittees of Giijrat Region at Almedabad 

23 Meeting with social workers and teachers at Bhuj 
2i Meeting with social workers and teachers at Jamnagar 

25 Meeting with social workers and teachers at Rajkot 

26 Meeting with social workers and teachers at Surendranagar. 

27 Meeting the social workeis at the inauguration of the Sayla CD* 
WEP, Sayla 

28 Meeting with the social workers and teachers at Junagadh 

29 Address at the inauguration of the Mother and Child Health Cen¬ 
tre of the Junagadh Municipality 

30 Meeting with the soaal worken and teachers at Bhavnagar 

31 Meeting the members of the Bombay Slate Social Welfare Advisory 
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32 Address at tk Aryan Education Society's Silver Jubilee of Girls 
High School at Bombay 

C Dmmns with Inimiuals 

I. Miss Boyce, Chief Inspectress of Schools, Poona, 

2 Shri Brelvi, Educational Inspector, Poona 

3 Miss S Panandihai, Member, NCWE, Poona, 

4 Shri i L Kirloskar, Poona 

5 Smt Yamutai Kirloskar, Poona. 

6 Dr Mrs. Iravati Karve, Poona 

7 Representatives of the Aurangabad WEP 

8 Shri Achiite Ranade, Poona 

9 Smt Tarabai Sathe, Poona 

10 Shri Inaindar, Poona 

11 Chairman, Phltan WEP, at Poona 

12 Smt Malatibai Shirole, Chairman, Poona WEP, Poona, 

13 Shri Ghate, Director of Social Welfare 

14 Shri S V Kale 1 Shiksliana Prasaraka 

15 Prof, N V Patankar ► Mandali, Poona 

16 Prof Miss Pore 

17 Chairman of the Bhagalpur WEP at Poona 

18 Smt Malati Bedaikar, Poona 

19. Shri S V Damle of Maharashtriya Mandal, Poona 

20 Gall on the Governor of Bombay at Poona 

21 Smt Pramilabai Gadgil and Prof Gadgil at Poona. 

22 Cliairmaii, KGNM Trust, Poona 

23 Secretaiy, KGNM Trust, Poona 

24 Shri Sliyaralal of KGNM Trust, Poona 

25 Sim Pranlal Kapadia ] of All India Kliadi 

26 Sim Deodhar [and Village 

27 Shri Lele fliidiiitries Board, 

J Bombay. 

28 Chaiiman, Bombay State Soaal Welfare Advisory Board 

29 Shri joshi of Handloom Board at Bombay 

30 Smt Zarina Cummhhoy, Bombay. 

31 Representatives of the Klierwadi Institution 

32 Representatives of the YMCA, Bombay 

33 Representatives of the Institute of Social Work, 

34 Representative of the Handicrafts teachers training school, Bombay, 

D Institutions Med 

1 Social Education Class and Primary school for ooys and rirlj at 
Gorhe Bk. 

2 Mahila Mandal, Gorhe Bk 



3. Hajiiiabaga Cliinlaman Patwardhan Giils High School, Poona. 

4. D S B School No 1 at Junnai for boys and girls 

5. New School, Junnar 

6 Mahila Mandal, Junnar 

I, Church of Scotland Mission Tiaming School for Women at Poona. 
8. Government Training College for Primary Teachers, Poona. 

9 Mahila Mandal, Urli Kaiiclian. 

10 Maliatama Gandhi Vidyalaya, Urh Ranclian 

II. Mahatama Gandhi Primary School, Urli Kanchan, 

12. Extension Tiaining Centre at Manjri 

13 Sangvi Centre of the Baramati WEP 
H. Malegaon High School, Malegaon 

15 Jeevan Shikshan Kendra (Basic School for boys), Malegaon Bk 

16 Primary Sliala foi Girls, Malegaon Bk 

17 Agriculture bias Primary School at Sangvi, 

18 Maharashtra Education Society’s High School, Baramati 

19 Institutions managed by Poona Seva Sadan Society, Poona 

Piimaiy Education Classes for Adult Women, Work Room Classes, 
Free-aidl and Special English Classes, Bai Motibai Training College for 
Women, High School and Hostel, Mahila Vijaya Press 

20. Primary School for boys and girls at Khadakvasala 

21. Opening of Ashram Vidyalaya of Gokhale Education Soaety, Open¬ 
ing of Yuvak Vasti Gruha and Mahila Vasti Gruha of Vikaswadi Project, 

22 Gokhale Education Society High School at Kosbad 

23 Ashram School at Talwada 

24 Sarvodaya Kendra at Kasa 

25. Adivasi Welfare Scheme at Kasa. 

26 Ramabai Dandekar Backward Glasses Girls Hostel, and Hostel for 
boys at Palgarh 

27, Bhagmi Saraaj at Palgaili 

28 Anand Kendra at Bombay 

29 Alya Kanya Mahavidyalaya, Baroda 

30 Maharani Girls High School, Baroda. 

31. Prakash High School for Girls, Ahmedabad. 

3? Girls High Scliool, Bhu] 

33 Mahila Mandal, Bliu] 

34 Lakhonda Centre of the Bhiii WEP, 

35 Gandhigram, Bhuj 

36 Girls High School, Jamnagar 

37 Mahila Mandal, Jamnagar 

38 Sarvodaya Mahila Udyog Mandal, Jamnagar 

39 Darbar Gopaldas Mahavidyalaya, Aliabada 

40 Kambuda Centre of Jamnagar WEP 
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41, Baisalieba Giils Pligli Sdiool, Rajkot 

42. Anath Sarvodya Mandal, Rajkot 

43 Bal Adliyapan Mandii, Smendranagar 

44 Patadia Girls Scliool, Suieiidianagat. 

45. Ghar Shala, iiiirendianagar 

46 Vikas Vidyalaya, Siiiendranagai 

47 Maliila Maiidal, Goiulal 

48 State Home, luiiagadh 

49, Motlici and Child Health Cciitie, liiiiagaill) 

50 Mahila S.aniaj, Jiiiiagiidli 

51 Balgiaiii, Jiinagadli 

52, Majiia] Giils High Sdiool, Bliainagar, 

5,3 Miiktalavini Mahili Vidyalay.i, Bliaviiagar, 

54 WEP Ccntic, Bhaviugai 

55 Riislina Kiiriiai Siiiliji Blind Home, Bhavnagar. 

56 District Sheltci, Bliavnagai 

57 Mahila Maiidal, Bliavnagai 

58 Sliisliu Viliai, Bhavnagar. 

Mcmhci -Sliiiniati Kiilsuiii .Sayani. 

Plm Bulled-27tli |iinc, lllth [line, 5tli Id I'ltli [iily, 22iid and SOth 
July, 1958,5tli, 8tli, 14th to Ifitli, 2'lul, 26tli, 27th and 30th August 1958, 
6th to 9tli September 1958,14th to 17th October, 1958 

Bombay, Poona, Bhavnagar, Rajkot, Nadiad, Alimedabad, Aiiianga 
bad, Nagpur, Bhandiiia, Ainiavati, Arvi, Wardlia, 

A Mdings and Ailclim 

1 Social Welfare Boaid Meeting, Bombay 

2 Sliakti Dal Meeting, Bombay. 

3 United Wniiieii's Oigainsation E\efutivc meeting, Bombay. 

4 Social Wnikers and .Siaomlaiy Teachi'i',s meeting, Bliavnagai 
5. Maliiiidia Nagar Giain Paiidiayat iiiectliig, llijkot 

6 Bhagiiii Saniaj iiieeiing, Bombay. 

7 Madanpiiia Women's meeting, Bombay, 

8 Public meeting of piomincnt women and social workeis, Khulda- 
bad 

9 Kaghazipiira village women meeting. 

10 Meeting with the Development Block staff, Rhuldabad, 

11 Primary, Secondary school teachers (Government and non-Gov 
ernment) meeting, Khiiklabad 

12 Muslim women's meeting at Mrs Kliwaja Latif Ahmed's flouse, 
Amravati 

13 Public meeting at Bhagim Mandal, Na^pnr. 

14 Meeting at Mahila Samaj, Bhandara 

15 Vanita Samaj Public 'meeting for women, Amravati 

16 Piimary Teachers and Social Woikeis Public meeting, Wardha, 



Bombay city Social Education committee, 

18 All India Women's Conference, Bombay Branch 
Ifl Bambal Dakhiii Vibhag Stree Sanstha Sanyukta Samiti, 

20 Hind Mahila Samaj 

21. Hingni Stree Shikshan Sanstha, Karve Institute, Poona 

22 Conference of Educational Inspectors of Bombay State 

23 S N D T College, Poona 

24 All India Women's Conference, Poona Branch, Poona, 

25 Seva Sadan Society, Poona. 

2G. Anglo Urdu Girls Boys' Moledina Pligh School, Poona 

27 AnglO'Urclii Girls' High School, Poona 

28 Congress Maliila Sangli, Bombay 

29 Vile Paile Giijaiati Maiidal, 

30 Nirmal Society foi Giiis 

31 National Council of Women in India, Bombay. 

32 R C Training College, Imamwada 

33 Secondaiy Teacheis' Tiaming College 

34 Bharat Scouts and Guides Pvangei Group 

35 Nagpada Neighbourhood Hall, Byculla, Bombay 

36 United Women's Organisation, Bombay 

37 Seva Sadan Institute, Bombay 

38 Sajaii Maher All Girls' School, Bombay 
39, Vikroli Godrej Institute 

40 Imamwada Girls' tiigh School 

41 Urdu Giijaiati Class and Sewing Class, Naigaon Neighbourhood 
Hall, Bombay 

42, S NUT Tiainiiig College, Bombay 

43 Vamta Visliiain Biaining College, Bombay 

44 Bharatiya Vidya Bliavan College. 

45 State Home foi IVnnien, Aiirangnbail 

46 Siibcrban Rotaiy Club, Bombay. 

47 Sofia College, Bombay 

1 Mliitwfis Ihsited 

1 Tapsibai Cliatralaya, Bhavnagar , 

2 Gharshala Home School Training College, Bhavnagar. 

3 Home School, Bhavnagar 

4 High School, Bhavnagar 

5 Mahila College, Bhavnagar 

6 Mahila Vidyalaya, Bhavnagar. 

7 Mahila Mandal, Bhavnagar. 

8 Anand Valika Dakslima Murti school, Bhavnagar, 

9 Vamta Vikas Mandal, Bhavnagar. ■ 

10 Jyoti Mandal Shivshuvikar, Bhavnagar 



11 Kante Stree Vikas Gnh, Rajkot 

12 G T Girl? Hig;!) School, Rajkot 

13 . Barton Training College for Women, Rajkot. 

H Lahana Sthapit Mahila Vikas Giih 

15 Ambar Taaleem Vargali (for Police women). 

16 Sewing class for women, Mom 

17 Training Institute for social work, Morvi. 

18 Akhil Hind Mahila Parishad, Nadiad, 

19 Vithal Ranya Maha-Vidyalaya, Nadiad 

20 Vanita Vishram Mahila Vidyalaya, Ahmedabad. 

21 Prakash School and Training College, Ahmedabad 

22 Kasturba Gram Sevilca Vidyalaya, Koba 

23 Shiryas School, Ahmedabad 
Harijan Ashram, Ahmedabad 

25 Vikas Gnh, Ahmedabad 

26 Jyoti Sangh, Ahmedabad, 

27, Jamnadas Bhagwandas Ranya Grib, Ahmedabad. 

28 Maidoor Hanjan Sangh, Ahmedabad. 

29. Government BEG College 

30, Government Basic Training Centre for Women 

31 Sliarda Mandii Miiltipuipose Private Girls High School 

32 Marathi Mahila Shikshan Samiii, Aurangabad, 

33 Saraswati Bhawan Boys’ Multipurpose High School 

34 Goveinment Girls High School, Aurangabad. 

35 Alt and Science College, Aurangabad 

36 Milmd College, Auiangabad 

37 Government Girls Middle School, Auiangabad 

38 Goveinment National School for Girls, Aurangabad, 

39 Raghazipuia village Primary School 

40 Government Primary Girls School, Rluildabad 

41 Shams Girls High School, Nagpur 

42 Lady Araritabai Daya College for Women, Nagpur 

43 Government Girls High School, Nagpur 

44 Government Montessori Training Institute, Nagpui, 

45 State Home for Rescued Women, Nagpur 

46 NES Block Mahila Mandal, Sakoh. 

47 Social Welfare Centre, Pimpalgaon 

48 Bal Mandir, Bhandara 

49 Government Jakatdar Ranyashala, Bhandara 
50, NES Block, Raranja, Auiangabad 

51 Bharat Sevak Samaj, Arvi 

52 Government Girls IHgh Scliool, Amrarati 

53 Home Economics Centre, Amravati. 



54 Government Girls Urdu lEM School, Amravati 
So, Government Old Normal School for women, Amravati 
S6. Government Diploma Training Institute for women, Amravati. 

57 Vanita Sanaa] Pre-Primary School, Amravati 

58 Balak Mandtr, Wardha. 

59 AIWC Mahila Mandal, Wardlia, 

CO Mahila Ashram, Wardlia 

51 Kesari Mai Girls High School, Waiclha 


Andhra Pradesh 

iChairman. 

places hild~k\ July to Ilth July 1958-Anantapur, Guntakal and 
Hyderabad 

A Mailings and 

Meeting with the Education Minister, Andhra Pradesh, Director of 
Education and other officials of tlie Education Depaitment with following 
present - 

I, Sri L Biillayya, DDPI (Personal) 

2 Dr V, C Varaan Rao, DDPI (Secondary Education). 

3 Dr C B. Rao, DDPI (Planning). 

4 Sri A, Phanendrudu, DDPI (Finance) 

5, Rum J. Jamuna Bai, Director of Women’s Welfare 

6, Smt, Zohra Begum, Principal, College of Education, Osmania 
University, 

7, Smt Sn Devi, Principal, Women’s College, 

8 Smt D Balasundarara, Inspectress of Girls schools 
9, Sri D L Ananclarao, speaal officer, Basic and Social Education, 

10 Principal, Girls High School. 

11 Smt Kesari, Headmistress, Government Majidia Girls' High 
School 

12, Miss Ramala Rapole, Headmistress, Govt Girls High School 

13, Headmistress, St. Ann’s Convent High School 

14, Headmistress, Rosary Convent High School 

15 Miss Traporewala, Montessory School 

16 Smt, Sakina Begum 

17. Smt, Rangamma Obul Reddy, 

18, Vice-Chancellor, Osmania University 

2 Address a Public meeting at Anantapur 

3 Interview with parents about dillusion of education among girls, 
Anantapur, 

4. Discussion with Educational Officer at Anantapur. 

5 Meeting of social workers at Guntakal 
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6 Meeting with the Clmirniaa and Members of the AntUira Pradesl^ 
Social Welfare Advisory Board, Hyderabad, 

7, Address the students of the Adniinistiative Staff College. 

8 Meet tlie Executive Committee of the Regional Handicrafts 
Teachers' Training Institute, Hyderabad 

9 Press Conference at Hyderabad 

10 Meet the representatives of the Andhra Education Society ai 
Hyderabad 

B Instihitions Visiled 

1 Sarda Municipal Gills Middle School, Anaiitapur 

2 Sarda Municipal Girls Elementary School, Anantapur. 

3 Address at the opening of the Extension Block of Multipurpose 
Centre building at Vajiakarui 

4 Girls' Primal) School, Alwal 

5 Girls’ High School, Bolarura 

G Government Basic Tiaming School, Rhiratabad 
] St Francis Basic Training School, Secunderabad 
8 Girls Vocational Institute, Hyderabad 

Mysore 

Chairman* 

Plm Fiiiffid-12th July to 16th July 1958, Bellary, Harapi, HospeC 
and Bangalore 

A Meeiingt and Mdrcm 

1 Meeting with the Education Minister, Diiector of Education, Edm 
cation Secretary and offiiials of the Educational Department and follow^ 
ing persons' 

1. Shri G P Sivarara, DDPI (Headquarters) 

2 Shu N S Venakatarama, Planning OfTicer 

3 Shri M P L Sastiy 

4 Shri P Rodaiida Rao, Servants of India Society 

5 Shri D V Gundappa, Gokhalc Institute of Public Affairs, 

6 Smt Lakshmi P Knslinappa, Chairman, SWAB 

7 Smt M R Lakshraan, MLC 

8 Smt Lakshmi Devi Rammanna, MLA 

9 Smt Lady Raman 

10 Smt B Indiramma, Retd DDPI 

11 Smt Indiramma Vasudevaraurthy 

12 Headmistress, Kamala Bar's Girls High School 

13 Smt, S Veeramma, MLC 

14 Smt Nagarathanamma, MLA 

15 Smt George Tlieokekara, Hcadmistiess, Coiporation Girls High 
School 
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16. Sint. G. Sambasiviah, 

% Meeting of social woikei's and teadiers at Hospet. 

3, Meet the Mysore State Social Welfare Advisory Board 
4 Meeting of social workers and educationists at Bellary 

5, Address at tlie Inaugiiution Ceremy of tlie Malaniangala Co- 
limied Project, 

6 Meeting tlie GimSmbs of WEP Centres at Kainlapur, 

1 Address tlie social woikcis and tcarheis at Anirutliur, 

8 Piess Conference at Batigalote 

Discmoiis mill Iniwidmk 
Chief Ministei, Mysore 

Ewls (0 InMilm 

1. District VigiLituc hheltet, Bangalore 

2 AiiJtli .1 Sisliii .‘iaimaksliaiialaya 

3 Abalasliiaina, Home loi Women, Bangalore 

4 Inaiigination of the Woiking Women's Hostel 

5 Association foi Moral and Soa.il Hygiene, 

6 Tliakkaiab'a Kanya Vidyalaya, Bangaloie. 

7. Hiinaiiwi Mslui Vihai, Mallcswaiain 

8 Smt Mamala Bai's Ciils High Sdiool 
9, Maliila Seva Saraaj, Bangalore City, 

10 Government Gills' Piiraaiy Sdiool, Bangalore 

11 Vani Vilas Institute 

12 Sacred Heait liaining Sdiool, Bangaloie 
13. Kcggre Ccntic of the Bagasaiidia Piojcit 

H Govciiiinciit Kaiiiiaila Giils’ Middle Sdiool, Nclamaiigala, 

15 Govciiiiiient Kanrntda Gills' Piiiiwiy Sdiool, Nclamaiigala 
Ifi. Miinifijial Cicdie, Bellary. 

17 Seva Saiiiai Cicdie, Bcllaiy 

18 State Home (Cential Ilesiiie Home), 

Madias 

Hialiinan* 

fc Pisitcd-lGth July to 2nd August 1958 -Madras, Palamcottah 
%coil, Itanyakumaii, Tenkasi and Kanakpillai Valsai 

, A Meeliif and /iddrm 

* I Meeting with the Education Minister, Madras, Education Secre- 
Vice-Chancellor Madras University, Director of Education and 
^4er officials of the Education Department 

2 Addiess the teaclieis educationists, parents and social workers at 
Xaviei's College, Palamcottah 

3' Address at the Rotary Club, Palamcottah, 

Address the teadiers at Tenkasi 
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i Meeting t|ie educationists at Madras ^ 

6 Public meeting at Rajaji Hall, Madras, 

B Disctism tilth Mttikals 

1 Smt Saro]ini Verdappan, Madias. 

2 Ski P Ramasttamy, Madras , 

3 Smt 0 C Sriniyassan 

4 Deputy Director of Public Instruction, Madras, 

5 Smt P P Naidu, Madras 

6 Cbairman, State Social Welfare Advisory Hoard. 

7, Ski C Rajagopalacliari 

C Mtutwns Fisiled 

1 Lady Willingdon High School, Madras 

2 National Giils’ High School, Madras. 

3 Etliira] College, Madras 

4 Vidyodaya Girls High School, Madras 

5 Corporation Elementary School, Madras 

6 St Ignatius Convent High School, Palamcottah 

7 School for the Blind, Palamcottah 

8 Hindu College, Nagaicoil 

9 Infant Jesus Training and High School, Milahumiidu [Kanya- 
human District) 

10 Assembly of God Industrial School, Rannakpilliavalsai 
Membcr-Mrs 0 C, Siinivasan 

fkei Eiiited-lOtli to 27th July, 1958, Madras, Madurai, Tininian* 
galam, Palypetti, Arupiihottai, Dindigal, Chinalepetti and Gandhigram 

A, Dmmns tilth Mmimls 

1 Director of Public Instruction, other officers and Inspectress, 
Madras 

2 Technical Education Officer, Madras 

3 Sri Snnivasan Vaiadan, President, South Indian Teadiers’ Union, 
Madras 

4 Smt Rukinani Devi and Sri Sankara Menon, Kalakshetra, Adyar, 
Madras 

5 Dr Muthulakshmi Reddi and the correspondent of Avvai Home 

6 Superintendent Vigilance Elome Mylapore and Superintendent of 
the Stree Sadhana 

7 Shrimati M Lakshmi Amma, Retd Principal, Lady Willingdon 
Training College and now Organising^Secretary, Seva Sadan, Madras 

8 Director of Women’s Welfare and the Superintendent Service Home, 
Tambaiam, Madras 

9 Dr Forrester, forraeily of the St Chnstophei’s Tiaining College, 
Madras 

’R Deputy Director, Small Industrial Cooperativesi Chetpet, Madras 

11 Sri Palaniswarai, Special Officer (Village Survey) Madr^" 


i 
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12 Deputy Director of Secondary Education, Madras, 

13 Chairman, D,P.I C Madurai. 

14 Correspondent of the Schools ui the Diocese of Madurai and Rani' 
nad Lucy Perry Noble Institute, Rochanyapiiiam 

15 Miss 0 E Nicholson, Superintendent Industrial Section, Rochanya- 
puram 

16. Executive Officer, Pandiayat Board Palypetti, 

17. District Educational Officer, Dindigal 
B Imiitutim ytsited 

1 Industrial Section Seva Sadan Institute, Chetpet 

2 Institution for Office Assistants' Training Course, Chetpet 

3 Service Home and Industrial Centre, Thygarayanagar, Madias 

4 Sarada Vidyalaya Training School, Thygarayanagar. 

5 Sarda Vidyalaya High School Thyagarayaiiagar, 

6 Deaf and Dumb School, Mylapoie 

7 Corporation Girls' Higher Elementary School, Madras, 

8. St Joseph's High School, Madras 

9 Project Welfare Centres in the Villages 

16 Fatima College, New Buildings 

11. The Board Girls' High School, Tirumangalam 

12 B P U Shala Senior Basic School, Palypetti 

13 Government Basic Training School for Women, Palypetti 
14, Hindu Nadar Highei Elementary School, Arappukottai, 

16 Sarva Bhanu Kshatriya Higher Elementary School, Arappukottai. 

16 C S I. High School, Dmdigal. 

17 Devanga High School, Chimalapetti 

18 Rural Training Institute, Gaiidhigiam 

19 S E, G Training Institute, Gandliigrain 

20 Post Basic School, Balwadi 

21 Munigampetti Elementary Schools for Harijans 

22 St Cecelia's Senior Basic Training School 

23 St Cecelia's Senior Basic School 

24 St Cecelia's Montesson School 

Ths National Comuttes on Worn’s Eiucation 
1st iQ ith of 1969 
Madras 

A. Conferme mth Ekcalionists ad Social Woikeis 

1 Shnmati Mona Hensman, Prinapal, Ethiiaj College 

2 Kumari G R Samuel, Principal, St, Christopher’s Training College. 

3 Rumarl Iravati, Principal, Queen Mary’s College 

4 Kumari Hemavati, Headmistress, Kalyanam Girls’ High School 

5 Sister Mary Louis, Headmistress, St Anne's Girls' High School. 

6 Shnmati Cbellam, Headmistress, Lady Sivaswami Iyer Girls' School 
7' Kumari Idiculla, Headmistress, Northwicke Girls’ High School 



8 Shiiimti M.ifijiil)liaslimi, MIC, 

9 Slinmati Ainbujiniinal, Chaainan, Madhb State Social Welfate 

■Board ^ 

10 Sliiiniati Minim Devi, MP 

11 Sliriinati Krishna Rao, Chaimiau, Andhra Pradesh State Social 
‘Welfare Board 

12 Slirimati Kiiiiijiihaiii, Lady Siipeiiiitendeiit Coipoiatioii of Madras ' 

13 Coiporatioii Education OBkci 

B Mucting^ 

1 Meeting with Picss Repiesentativos 

2 Public incetiiig ol WonieiA Oigaiu/ations 
'C, lintiii/hom 

1 Madias Seva Sedan liistiiiuioiis 

2 ShaiadaVidyalaya 

;i Avvai Hoiiif, Adyai 
i Stri Sedan 

5 Sliiinivasa (nuidlii N day am 
C Aiidliia MahiLi Sablia Instilutioiis 

7 Kalaksliitia, Adyai 

8 Stii Seva Maiidii 

9 lady Willnigdnii Tiaiiiiiig Ceiitie 

10 National dills High School 

11 Istliirai College 

12 Goveiniiient Muslim Cols' High Sdiool 

13 SeiVKC Home loi Woineii, laiiibaiaiii 


[aiiiinu and Kashiiiii 

Chaiuiiair 

Plait"! Fi\iti‘(l -"lOtli and 2()th Angiisi lO'iS Siiiiagai, Baiaiiiulla 
A Md’iiiigi mid Mlim 

1 Meeting wiili die him ition Mniisiei, j ,U\, hliitalion Secretary, 
DP 1 and otiici olluials ol ilie hiniaiion l)ep,iiiineiit, Piiiiiipals of High 
Schools 

2 Meeting the (liniiiiiii and Meinbeis ol the | K K State Social 
Welfare Advisniy Boaid and (,10111111,111 ol iht I’uijetL Implementing Com 
niittces at Siiiiagai 

B Milulwin hitsd 

1 Shell Gentle of Baiainulla WEP 

2 Binar Kodaia Centre of Baimidla WEP 

3 Gills High School, Siiiiagai 

4 Goveiiiiiient College loi Women, Simagai 

5 Teaclieis Tiainiiig (.ollcgc Im Women, Siniagai. 

6 Zaidihal Ceiitic ol Slialniiai Pioject 

7 Niviidli Cciiiic of Slialiiiiai Piojcit 



Meinbci-Shn P N Matliur 

flms -18th Septembei 1958 and September 1958-Srinagar, 
Annantnag 

A, Dum^wns mill Jiulivdmh 

] Sliu Baishi Gliiilam Mohammadi Piime Minister, Jammu Sc KadMij 
State 

2 ShiiG A Miikhtai, Director of Education, Srinagar 

3 Smt Bcgaiii Zafai All, Chief Inspectiess of Schools, Srinagar 

4 Shu Aga Ashiaf, Principal, Teachers Training College, Srinagai 

5 Slui Mahesluvai Nath Rama, Pleadmaster, Basic Middle Scliool, 
Srinagai 

6 Shu N L Bakaya, Ram Radal, Srinagar 

7 Headiiiisness, H, L H R, Secondaiy School foi Guls NawakadaR 
Srinagai 

8 Headinistiess, Aiima Kadal Giih Bligh School, Siinagai 

9 Shnniaii Iiidiia Devi, licadimstiess Goveinment Girls High SchooR 
Annan tnag, 

1(J Stall ol Govetninciit Guls High School, Aiiiiantnag 
B Miiiitioju hited 

1 H L 11 R Sccoiidai] School foi Girls, Nawakadal, Siinagar 

2 Amiia Kadal Goveinment Guls High School, Srinagar 

3 Teaclieis Training College, Siinagar 

4 Govertiraeiit Guls High School, Aiinaiitnag 


Himachal Piadesh 
Mciiilier-Shii P N Mathiii 
Pkm fiiifed -20th and 21st August 1958-Simla, Solan 
A Dwfiimom with Iiidividuh 

1 Rapi Bajiaug Bahadiii Singh Bliadii, Lt Goveinoi, Himachal Pia¬ 
desh, Simla 

2. Shu R R Sethi, Dirctloi of Education, Simla. 

3 Slin H P Riilsliieshtha, Assistant Diiector of Education, Simla 

4 Shu G D Saklam, Secietaiy (Finance), Himachal Piadesh Adminis- 
nation, Simla 

5 Shii Raiam Singh, Chanman, Himachal Pradesh Teiritoiial Council, 
Simla 

6 Chief Executive Oflicei, Himachal Pradesh Teuitorial Council, 
Simla 

7 Piincipal Education Officer, Himachal Pradesh Territorial CoiinciR 
Simla 

8 Lady Siipervisoi of Guls Schools, Himachal Pradesh Territorial 
Council, Simla 

9 Miss Das Gupta, Puncipal, Teaclieis Training College for Women, 
Simla 

10, Headmistiess, Ladly liwin Guls High School, Simla 
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11 Headmistress, Government Girls Higli School, Simla- 
12. Director of Education, Himachal Pradesh 
13 Headmistiess, Lakshnu Devi Government Girls High School, Solan, 
H Staff memheis of the Government Girls School, Solan 

B Jmtitiitiofis uisM I 

i 

1 Government Tiaining College foi Women, Simla 

2 Adult Women Social Education Centre, Simla, 

3 Lady Irivin Girls School, Snnla 

I' Lakshmi Devi Jam Government Girls High School, Solan 
5 Government Girls High School, Simla 


Punjab 

Chairman. 

Pkcss Fisitei -30th, 31st August, Srd, 4th and 5tli October 1938-Narnaul, 
Dadri, Cliaiidigaili, Rewan, Hissar and Rohtalc. 

A and Addim 

I 

1 Meeting with the Education Minister, Punjab, Education Secietaiy, 
Director of Education and other officials of the State Government, 
Chandigaih 

2 Meeting with the Chief Inspectress of Schools and other women 
Inspectors, Chandigarh 

3 Meeting the Chairman and memheis of the Punjab Slate Social 
Welfaie Advisory Boaid, Chandigaih 

4 Meeting the Chaiimen and stall of the Project Implementing Com¬ 
mittees at’Chandigaih 

5 Address the women social workers and teaclieis at Rewari 
G Address the social workeis and teachers at Dadn 

7 Addiess the women teacheis and educationists at Government 
School, Hissar 

8 Address a public meeting at Hissar 

9 Address the women teachers and educationists at Rohtak 

B hutiMtons hsiied 

1 Bhagwat Bhakti Ashram, Rewjiii 

2 Ahir College, Rewan 

3 Mandola Centre of Dadn Project, Mandola 

4 Sanataii Dharam High School, Hansi, Dt Hissai 

5 Fatehchand College for Women, Hissar 

6 Janta Siidliar Committee, Rohtak 

1. Child Welfare Society, Rohtak 

8 Sanjarwas Centre of the i Dadri Project. 

9 B S Sewmg and Adult Education Classes 
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Menikr-Shri P N Matliur 

Places 22fid and 23id August, 1958-Chandigaili, Jullun- 

dur, Amritsar 

A Discussion uiitk IndwidMls 

I 

1, Shri Pratap Smgh Kauon, Chief Minister, Punjab 

I Shn Amaniatli Vidyalankar, Eduation and Labour Minister, 
Punjab 

3 Shn B S Manchanda, Secretary to the Government, Education 
Department, Punjab 

4 Shn Verma, Director of Public Instructions, Chandigarh 

5 Shn Narang, Registrar, Punjab Umveisity, Chandigarh 

6 Officers, Education Department, Chandigarh 

7 Shn V S Mathiir, Principal Teacheis Training College, Chandi¬ 
garh 

8 Shn I S Jull, Divisional Inspector of Schools, Jiillundui 

9 Shn I N Datta Principal, Government Training College, 
Jullundur 

10 Shn Badlii Nath Chadda, Rtd Prof of English, |ulluiidiir 

II Miss K Saigal, District Inspecto of Schools, Jullundur 

12 Mrs Kumar, Inspectress of Schools, jiillundui 

13 Mis Veena Manjeet Singh, Headmisttess, Fantonganj Girls High 
School, jullundur 

14 Shu II R Nizaman, Dy Inspectoi of Schools, jullundur 

15 Shu K L Bhal, Dy Inspectoi of Schools, jullundur 

16 Miss M Sen, Dy Inspectress of Giils School, jiillundui 

17 Shn S Haicharan Singh, Secretary, Distiict Board, Ainiitsai 

18 Shn S Gurbachan Singh Bedi, District Inspector of Schools, 
Amritsar 

19 Miss Hasija, District Inspectress of Schools, Ainiitsar 

20 Shn S Haibant Singh, MA. PhD, Principal, Khalsa College, 
Amritsar 

21 Mis Pun, Principal, Saraswati Tiaming College for Women, 
AfflUtsar 

22 Shn S Sujan Singh, Principal and Maiiagei, SGGS Khalsa High 
School, Sirahah (Amritsar) 

23 Shn G R Sethi, Journalist and Rejiresenlative, API, Amritsar 

B Instiiutwns hsiied 
1 Teachers Training College, Chandigarh 

Manipur 

Member-Dr Phulrenu Guha 

Places Fmtei -29th August to 3rd September, 1958-Keisamthong, Sirg- 
jamee, Rakching Rhundrakpan Turiban, Kangpaji, Rir- 
thanmanhi, Motobiing Churachandpur 

A Meehngs and! Mdresses 

1 Public meeting at Rhandrakpan 



2 Public meeting at Konltliryan 

3 Public meeting at Tunbaii 
{ Public meeting at Kakching 

B Dmwiohs with Mwidmls 

1 Mis VimLi Rama, Imphal 

I Shri D M Dcva Sarina, Chairman, TC 

3 Shri S Kiblinainohaii Singh, Vu e-Chau man. State Boaul Imphal 
{ M R Shri P B Smgli, Membct, State Boaul Imphal 
5 Rajkiimaii Mnklira Devi, Mcinbet TC, Imphal 
C Mrs S Ibetofflti Devc, Mciiibcr-Secretary, State Board, Imphal 

7 Mis Akim Augnal, Mcinbet, State Board, Imphal 

8 Shu N Cr Tonipak Singh, EvM P, Imphal 

9 Shu L Malnnhai Singh, Piititipal Olfiier, Education T C, Imphal 

10 Director o[ Education, Imphal 

II Chairman, Maiiipnr State Soiial Welfaic Advisory Board, Imphal 

12 Secretary, State Social Wclfaie Advisory Boaul 

13 Distuct Inspector (Valley) 

1( Disliitt Inspectoi (Hills) 

15 5 Headmistresses ol Giils’ Schools 

Ifi 7 Headmasters ol Boys' Schools (where giiLs aie admitted) 

C. InMuiions Visited 

I Reicaraihong Girls' M E School 
2, Siiigjaraal Gills' High School 

3 Ibotonsama Giiis’ High School 
i Waiigkhei Girls’ ME School 
5 Waiigkhei Boys’ M E School 
O Kakdung High School 

7 Kakching I P School 

8 Tamphasana Gals' school 

9 Khiileiilop Angoiibi Gals’ school 

10 Rajakuinari Premamoyce cooperative welfare society Ltd 

II Zelengiong Women's Oigamsation 

12 Khotlioiijam Social Welfare Centre 

13 Tunban Social Welfare Centre 
M Kangookpi M E School 

15 Reithelmanbi UP School (Government) 

16 Motbung M E School 

17 Chutachaiidpin Social Welfaic Centre 

18 Cluirachandpur M E Scliod 
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Tnpura 

Membci-Dr Phulrenu Gulia ' 

Flm hited -3rd to 5tli Septeraber 1958-Agirtala, Bometia and Arua- 
dhuti 

A Meetings and Mrm 

I Public meeting at Bonietia 
I Public meeting at AuindliutL 

B Dinimnii with Iiidividnah 

1 Chief Coiniiii'iiiioiiei, Tnpura 

2 Cluiiimiri, Tupuia Temtoiial Council 

3 PiiiKip.ll, Tnpiiia College 

i Secretary, Irduiatioii Depaitmeiit, rupuia 
5 Five Hcadnustiebiei of Pligb Scbooli, Tnpura 
f) Foil! Hcadiiiancis of High Schoolb, Tnpura 

I Cliaiiinaii, Sccietaiy and inemben 

8 Principal, Training College, Tripiiia 
!) Sii Sanglia Mitia Gliatterjec, Tripuia 
10 Women iiieinbers, Tiipiiia Teintorial Conned 

II Principal Officer. Education, Tiipiiia 

G khtutwn^ kilfd 

1 Basic Training College 

2 Expeuniental Model School 

3 Cl aft Teadiei’') Tiamiiig Centre 

4 B I Senioi Basic School 

5 M T Gills’ Highci Secondaiy School 
C M B B College 

I Orphanage at Ram Kiishna Sadlma Rutii Atur Ashram 

8 Five ceiities of Aruiidluitmagai Welfaie Extension Project and 
ocial Welfare Centres 

9 Industrial Training Institute 

10 Vocational Centre of Rehabilitation Department 

II Doll making centie of Rehabilitation Department 

12 Bam Vidyapitli 

13 Netaji Subhas Vidyaniketan 
H Bardoivali High School 

15 Rampur Female Education Centic 

16 Taranagar Social Education Centre 

17 Two Centies of Bometia Pioject 
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Assam 


Member-Dr Pklrenii Gulia 

I I 

Plm Vmlecl ~l^ih September 1958 to I9tli September 19S8~Gauh^i, 
Sarama, Shillong, Nowgaii], Joiliat, Sibsagai, Dibrugaih. 

A Dmimns nth JiiiliunlMk 

1 Piincipal and stall, Ralia Basir Training Centre, Nowganj 

2 Secretary, Headmistress, Salmore Government aided School, 
Novganj 

S Headmistress and staff, Joiliat Girls aided school 

4 Headmistress and staff Government Girls School, Dibnigarh 

5 Principal, Sibsagar College 

6 Snit Usha Bardalciir, ML A 

7 Smt Joytsna Dntta, ML A 

8 Chairaiaii, Social Welfare Board, Gaiihati 

9 Inspects ol Schools, Gaiihati 

10 Social Education Officer, Gaiihati 
1] Sita Amal Prova Das, Gaiihati 

12 Dr Tilottama Ray Chaiidliury, Gaiihati, 

13 Basic Education Officer, Shillong 

14 Headmistress of schools, Shillong 

15 Smt Raja Bala Das, Gaiihati 

16 District Inspector of schools, Nowganj 

17 Chanman District Boaid, Nowganj 

18 President, Mahila Samiti, )orhat 

19 Chairman, School Board, Jorhat 

20 District Inspector, Jorhat 

21 President, Maliilii Samiti, Sibsagar 

22 Secretary, Mahila Cooperative Society, Sibsagar, 

23 Chairman, Implementing Committee, Dibriigarh 

24 Chairman, School Board, Dibrugarh ‘ 

B InitiMwns Fiji fed 

1 Slate Home foi rescued women, Gauhati 

2 K G N M Trust Gram-sevika Vidyalaya Saram 

3 S E N G Kfiashi School, Shillong 

4 Government Girls H E School, Shillong 

5 Lady Kenne Girls’ School. Shillong 

B Lady Reid Basic Training Ceiitie, Shillong 
7 Kliasia Joyantia Welfaie Project Centre, Sohijnghgjhu, Shilloiif 
8, Assam Huidii Mission, Shillong 
9 Ramalrishna Mission, Shillong 


10. Mahila Silpanustan, Gauhati. 
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11 Raha Basic Training CentiCj Nowganj 

12 One centre of copila N E S Block, Nowganj 

i 

13 Raha High School, District Nowganj 

14 Diman M V School, Nowganj 

15 Salmora Government aided M E School, Nowganj 

16 Sardar Ballav Pafel M V School, Nowganj 
11 Swarajganj Basic School, Nowganj 

18 Chalchali M E School, Nowganj 

19 Chalchali Lower Piimary School for Girls, Nowganj. 

20 Puram Gudam Girls' H, E School, Nowganj 

21 Two centres of Chalchali Welfare Project, Nowganj 

22 Chalchali Mahila Samiti, Nowganj 

23 Missionary Girls’ School, Nowganj 

24 Nowganj Girls High School, Nowganj 

25 Government Girls’ M E School, Joiliat 

26 Government Girls’ H C School, Joihat 

27 Normal School (Training), Jorliat 

28 B T 8: L T Training College, Jorhat 

29 Jorhat Girls’ Aided School, jorhat 

30 Home Science Wing, jorhat 

31 Debi Charan Girls’ College, Jorhat 

32 Sibsagar College, Sibsagar 

33 Government Girls' School, Dibriigarh 
34, Girls' M E School, Dibriigarh 

35 Assam Medical College, Dibrugarh 

36 D H S R College, Dibrugarh, 

37 Mahila Samiti, Dibrugarh 

38 Gingan Centre of Tlnsiikia Welfare Extension Project, Dibrugarh. 

39 Victoria Girls' School, Dibrugarh 


Madhya Pradesh 

Chairman 

Places yisilfi[l-l7th to 24th Septembei, 1958-Gwalior, Bhopal Ujjaini 
Indore and Ratlara 

A Meetings and Addresses 

1 Meeting with the Education Minister, Women ML As and 
educationists at Bhopal 

2 Meeting with the Education Minister, Education Secretary, Director 
of Education and other officials of the Education Department, Bhopal 

3 Meeting with the Educationists, teachers and social workers at 
Bhopal 

4 Meeting with the Chairman and Members of the Madliya Pradesh 
State Social Welfare Advisory Board, Bhopal 
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3 Meeting mtli the Chaiimen of the Prajpct Implementing, 
Committees and Miiklip Smk ot the WEPs 
f) Address the women teacheis, educationists and social workers at 
Kamalaraja Gills College, Gwalior 

7 Address the women teacheis, students of the Mahaiaja Giils College 
Gwalior 

8 Meeting the women teacheis and educationists at Inter College, 
U]]ain 

9 Address at the foundation stone liying ceiemony of the Degree 
College, U]]ain 

10 Address the tiainecs at the Kastiiiba Gandhi National Memorial 
Trust, Indore 

11 Address at the inauguration ceiemony of the WEP at Namle 
Centre, Ratlara 

12 Addiess the wllageis ai the tliiigavasa Pioject Ceiitie 

13 Piess Coiilcicnce at Bhopal 

B Discmotii wilh IiKliDulmb 
1 Chief Ministci, Madhya Piadesli 

C Pulls io Mtlulwni 

1 Janakgiiii] High School, Gwalioi 

2 Arts School, Gwalior 

3 Maliaiaiii Giils Middle School, Gwalioi 

I Gajiaja High School, Gwalior 

5 Gorkhe Hindi Vidya[)ccih, Gwalioi 
() Madliav Aiiaiithalava, Gwalioi 

7 Madhav AiKlasliraiii, Gwalioi 

8 Miihila Mandiil, Gwalior. 

9 Nail Kalyaii Saiiiiti, Gwalioi 

1(1 Sciiulia Kaiiya Vidyalaya, Gwalioi 

II Aioii CeiiLic ()[ the Gwalioi Wellaie hteiision PiojecL 

12 Taiya Tope Nagai Girls School, Bhopal 

13 Cambiidge High School, Bhopal 

H Bliabai Ah Priraaiy School, Bhopal 
15 Siiltania Giils High School, Bhopal 
IG Maliaiam Radhabai Middle School, Bhopal 

17 Basic Piiraary School, Balkliaiula 

18 Primdry School. Narwar 

19 Pnniary School, Dataiia-Mataiia 

20 Jcewaii Vikas Saiigli, Ujjaiii 


22 Bolira Samaj, (Jj|aui 
2A Deaf and Dumb School, Indoie 
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'21 T B Patients Relwbilitation Centre, Indore 

25 Rangavasa Projert Centre of Indore WEP 

26 Primal y School, Rangavasa 

27 Bal-Nilcetau, Pie-Pnmaiy School, Indore 

28 Nakle Centie of Ratlam Pioject 

Rajasthan 

Chaiinian 

PlflCH PiutCfl-"26th to ‘lOili Octobci, P)58-A]niei, Udaipur 
A Meiiin^'i find Addrm 

1 Meeting with the Deputy Miinstei, Education, Education Secietary 
Diiectoi ol EdiKation and othei ollicials of the Education Department 
and teacheis, at Udaipiii 

2 Addicss a meeting ol the social woikeis, leathers and educationists 
at Masiida House, Ajmei 

3 Meet the Ghaiunaii and ineiiibcis of the Ajniei Project InijilEincnt- 
ling Cominutec at Ajmer 

'1 Meeting the social woikcis and' teacheis at Udaipur, 

'B Iinliliitiom Fisitd 

1 Adult Education Centie ol Mayo College, Ajmer 

2 Naiidla Centie of Aiiler WEP 

3 Poundation stone laying ceieinony ol Naiiclla Project Centre 

4 Rajasthan Maliila Vidyalaya, Udaipur 

5 An Festival at Uolicia Village by Vidya Bhawan, Udaipur 
'() Rajasthau Mahila Paiishad, Udaipur 

7 Mahila Maiidal 

8 Rajsaiiiaiul Centie o( Udaijnu Pioject 

‘) Vidya Bhawan Institutions at Udaipur 

The National Committee on Women’s Education. 

28tli to ‘iOth Octobei, 1968 

Meeting at Udaipur 

A Confeime with - 

1 The Deputy Minister for Education 

2 The Chiel Secretary 

3 The Education Sccrctaiy 

4 Director of Education 

5 Assistant Dircctoi of Education 

6 Principals of Women's Colleges, 

7 Inspectresses and Inspectors, 

'8 Heads of Secondary Schools 
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B Meehng mill - 

' 1 Dr K L Slinmali, Union Minister ol Education 
C /nslitutions Ewited 

1 Maliila Vidyalaya 

2 Mahila Parjsliad 

3 Maliila Mantlal 

4 Institutions of Vidya Bhavan 

5 Alt festival, Lohna village 

Memlier-Sliii P N, Matliiir 

Places Fulled-IStli July 1958 to ?lst July 1958 -Pilani, Saidar Saliar, 
Bibnei and Jodlipui 

A Bismm wlh Inchidiidh 

1 Sliii Shukdeo Paiidcy, Secretaiy, Biila Education Tiiist. Pilaiii 

2 Shninati DeoLi Amina, Principal, Biila Aits College, Pilani 

3 Mis I( Kant, Headinistiess, BaliLa Vidyapiili, Pilaiii 

{ Sliii Kanbyalal Salial, Head of Hindi Department, Biila Aits 
College, Pilani 

5 Shu Ram Kiislina Shaiiiia, (Kliadarji) Headmaster, Bn la 

Montessoii Bal Mandii, Pilani 

6 Shri R Raman, Headniastei, Montessoii Pligli Scliool, Pilain 

I Pt Milklii Ram, Registiai, Ganelin Vidya Mandi, Saulai Saliai 

8 StinJ N Kaiil, Piincipal, Teacheis limning College, Saular 

Sahai 

9 Achaiya, Ayun'edic College, Sardar Sahar 

10 Sliriinati Shantidevi Jam, Headmistiess, Government Girls 

Middle Scliool, Sardai Sahar 

II Shii Moliaiilal Jam, Secretary Balib Vidyalaya, Sardar Sahar 

12 Shn Ragliubar Dayal Goel, Advocate, Bikaner 

13 Shn Jagannatli Singh Mehta, Director of Education, Rajasthan, 

Bikaner 

]{ Shn Ramprasad Siivastava, joint Director of Education, Bikaner. 

I5 Shn Ram Gopal Gupta, Deputy Director of Basic Education 
Bikaner 

16, Shn B G Tewati, Deputy Diiector d Education, Bikaner 

11 Shn Chaturvedi, Prinapal, Teachers Training College, Bikaner. 

18 Shrimati Ram Piyan Devi, Piincipal, Mfiharani Sndarshan 

College, Bikaner 

19 Shn M R Paliwal, Vice-Pimcipal, Teachei Training College, 

Bikaner 

20 ShriS S Sankhyadhar, Assistant Director of Education (Admn) 

Bikaner 

21 Shri Sura] Prakash, Assistant Director of Education (Planning) 

Bikaner 
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22 Sliri R C Kalla, Inspector of Schools, Bikaner 

23 Shiimati Tanklia, Headmistress, Maharani Girls High School, 

Bikaner 

24 Miss Kanta Slid, Lecturer, Teacheis Training College, Bikaner 

25 Shu Ramanand, Deputy Inspector of Scliools, Bikaner 

26 Mrs David, Deputy Inspectress of Girls Scliools, Bikaner, 

27 Slirimati Ratan Devi Dammam, Secretary, Maliila Mandal, 

Bikaner 

28 Shri Banshidhar Slianua, Bal Niketan, jodhpiir 

29 Mr Roy, Inspectoi of Schools, Jodhpur 

30 Shri Achleshwar Prasad Shaima, Editor- 'Praja Sevak', Jodhpur, 

31 Shri Viinalchand Bhandari, Jodhpur 

32 Miss Slianta Bhandaii, Prmcijial, Girls Higher Secondary School, 

Jodhpur 

33 Deputy Inspectress of Girls Schools, Jodhpur 

B hsiilutwiis Vmkd 

I Biila College of Engineeiing, Pilani 
2, Birla Arts College, Pilani 

3 Biila Montessori Bal Mandir, Pilani 

4 Birla Balika Vidyapith, Pilani 

5 Birla Science College, Pilani 

6 Montessoii High School, Pilani 

7 Birla High School, Pilani 

8 Gandhi Vidya Mandir, Sardar Sahar. 

(a) Shishu Vidyalaya 

(b) Teachers Training College 

(c) Ayui-vedic College 

9 Government Girls Middle School, Sardar Sahai 

10 Balika Vidyalaya, Sardar Sahar 

II Mahila Mandal, Bikaner 

12 Girls Primary School, Ram Bazar, Bikane: 

13 Sursagar Giils Middle School, Bikaner 

14 Mdhaiani Girls High School, Bikaner 

15 Bal Niketan, Jodhpur 

16 Sama] Kalyan Kendra, Pal, Jodhpur 

17 Girls Higher Secondaiy School, Jodhpur 

Member-Shrimati Kulsiim Sayani 

Pkes hitsd -1st to 3rd November 1958-Ajmer, Jaipur, Banasthalu 
A Meetings and Mdiem 

A meeting of teachers and Education Officers, Jaipur 
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J] Imtitutions hited 

1 The GovernmenL Ajmer College 

2 The Maliaram College, Jaipur 

3 The Mahaiaiii Public School loi Guh, Jaipur 

4 Banasthali Vidjapilh 


West Bengal 


Chairman 

Pkfii hited -lOtli December and 15th Oeiciiihci 1958-Caleutta. 

A Msstin^i ml AddiSiW 

1 Meeting tvitli tlic Kdiiiatioii Mimstei and othcii piesent 

(i) Asiistant Diicetoi of Piililn Iiiumaion and Officer of 

Women's Edmalioii 

(ii) Chief Inspectoi, Women's hliKatimi 
(ill) Chief liispcttor, I’liiiiaiy hdiKalioii 

(iv) duel liispcdoi, ScioiidLiiy EdiiiatiDn 

(v) Chief laspcitoi, Wial (Aihili) hhiialioii 

(vi) Di (Mis) Pluilienii Githa, Membci, NCWlt 

2 Addiess the ediifaiionists and soiial woiLns at GiiLlialt Memoiial 

Stliool, (alditta 

3 Meeting the icpieseiitaines of the Icadieis’ Assoiiations 
Uimila Saha, Headmisiiess, Ileadmastcis Assoiiatioii 

Shiiinati Niliiiia Sen, All Bengal Teadieis' Assoiiatioii 
Sliiiiiiati Aiiila Debi, All Ikngal feadids' Assoiiatioii 

Slid Satyapiiya Hoy, Geiieial Seiietaiy, All Bengal Tcachets 
Assoiiatioii 


Slid Maiinialliaiiatli AdliiLaii (MMl P1 A) 

Slid Biieiidiaiiaih Bliiiuhaiya, Wist Ikiigal 'liadicis' Assoeia- 
Hon 

daia Laliid (West Bengal leaiheis Assoiiatioii) 

Saliita SaiLai Chose (West Bengal leadieis' Assneiatioii) 

4 Meet the dianniaii and Meinheis ol the West Bengal State Social 

Wellaie Advisoiy Boaid, Calcutta 

5 Meet the Chan men ol the Piojcci Implementing Committees m 

West Bengal 

B Insiititlwri! hsilcd 

1 Gokhalc Memoiial Giils School 
Member-l)i Pluilicmi Guha 

P/nres rni/ed-Biiuhvan, Malda, West l)ina|piii, Raigiinjc, Jalpaigiin, 
Daijceliiig, Cooili Behai, Midiiapoie, Howiah, 24-Parganas 
and Caleiitta 
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A. Mediums 

1 Public meeting at Calcutu 

2 Meeting ol women at Calcutta 
B flijfiiwiom mill Iiirlividmls 


1 SlitinnUi Labanya Piablu Diitta, MLC, Calcutta 

2 ^Sbiiinati Saiiii Das, MLC, Calcutta 

3 Slumiati Aiula Devi, MLC, Calcutta 

4 Di M N (Miabaity, MLC, Calcutta 

5 Slirimati Aiiiiya Datta Gupta, Headmistress, Girls’ Higli Sdiool, 

Raigiiiije 

(i 3hiiiiiati bnva Ray, Heatlmisticss, Goveiiiineiu Giils School, 


7 Sliiiiii.iti Piis[)ainoye(‘ Bose, Heailmisiiess, Ballygiiiije Siblia 
Sailaii, Caluitta 

S Sii Saty.i Piiya Ray, lIc.Kliuastei, Ralidliaii Institutions, Calcutta 
‘) Slmiiiaii Naliiii Dass, Piiiitipal, leadieis' Tiaming College 
. ll) Sliiimaii Kalyaiii Kailiiai, Iii-diaige ol hteusion Service, 

11 Sliiiiiiati Sti[iiav,i (hoiiclliuiy, Piiiicip.il, Victoiia College, 

Cakiitta 

12 Sii \ Bose, PiiiKipal, Biiulwaii Wonieii'ii College, Biiidwari 
Ij Di Sail CIiosli, Piolcsaii, Lady Biaboiuuc College, Calcutta 


Btiulwan 

15 Sluiiiiati Mita Diitt Gupta, Educationist 

11) Sii Bijoy Blhittadiaiyya, Ediiiationist 

17 Sii Moiui Mohan Baneijce, 'loadier, ILilly Boys School, 
(lalfiilta 

IS .Sodciaiv, iMliKatioii l)q).iitiiiciit, West Boiig,il 
P) Assist,ml Dimioi ol Ihihlii liisiUKtioii, West Bengal 
2(1 (inti liisptdm ol Woiiieii’s hiiiLatioii, West Bengal 

21 Devdopiiiciit ('(iiuinissioiici, ]oiiit Development Coniinissioner 

and oiliei Oliiicis ol the Depaitinciit 

22 Siliool Boaul, [alp,iigini 

2) Sdiool Bo.itd, West Diiiajpiii 

24 Sdiool Boaul, Makla 

25 School Boaul, Buidwaii 
2(1 Head Masteis' Association 

27 All Bengal Teadieis Assoiiation 

28 W'est Bengal Teacheis' Association 
21) All India Women's Coiilerence 

30 Chaiiinaii, \PesL Bcng.il Social W^elfarc Advisory Boaid 

1 Daijceliiig LPelLiie Extension Piojeit 

2 Rcsfli Pi ninny SdiooJ, Darjeeling 



I Maiigpoo Divisional Pnmaiy School, Darjeeling 

4 Siinley Pnitiaiy School, Daijeelmg 

5 Sillong Piiinaiy School, Daijeeliiig 

6 Saraswati Junior Pligli School, Daijeeluig 

7 Jalpaigim Welfare Extension Project 

8 Gooch Behai Welfaie Extension Pioject 

9 Faneswar Khajisha High School, Ealjani, Gooch Eehar, 

10 Rasaldaiiga Govemmeiu Prunary School, Gooch Behai’ 

II Takagachi Pimary School. Gooch Behar. 

12 Malda Welfare Extension Project 

13 West Dinajpoie Welfare Extension Pioject 
M Joka Bislmiijiui Welfare Extension Pioject 
15 Madhyamgrain Kalyan Saimti, 24Paiganas 

III Gramseva Sangha, 24-Paigaiias 

17 The Refuge, Calcutta 

18 AIWC South Indiismal Centre, Calcutta 

19 Siljiii Kala Siksha Bliawan, Calcutta 

20 All Bengal Women's Union Qiildreii Home, Galcuttai 

21 Nail Sikslia Samiti, Calcutta 

22 Saraj Nalini Dutta Memorial Association, Calcutta 

23 Save the Children's Committee, Calcutta 

24 HowiahBahkaSilpaBliawan, Howrah 

25 Copal Smiiti Pathagar. Mahisadal, Mulnapore 

26 Siksha Niketan, Biiidwaii 

27 Kastiiiba Gandhi National Memorial Tiiist, Midnaporc 


Orissa 


Fkes hitd hill to litk Decsmbej IDSS-Bliubaneswar, Cuttack and 
Beihainpui 

A Meetings mi Dmsnons 

1 Meeting with the officiaE of the Education Department, Present 

Seaetaiy Education Department. DPI, Piincipal, Ravenshaw College, 
Principal, Shailabala Women's College, Inspectresses of Schools Secietary 
Thompson Training School ’ 

2 Address the social workers at the opening of Urban Welfare Exten¬ 
sion Project, Cuttack 

3 Address at the Civil Reception by the Berhampiir Municipality, 

Berliampnr ^ ^ 

4, Addiess the Membeis of the State Social Welfare Advisory Board, 
Chairman of the Project Impferaentrng Committees, Orissa 

B Dmmn with Iniwiiuals 

c 

1 Chief Minister of Oiissa, Bhubaneshwar 

2 Education Minister, Orissa, Bhubaneshwar 
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'C Mttubofis Fmted 

1 Arjapalli Centre of the Chatrapur Welfaie Extension Project 

2 SEO Training Centre, Gopalpur. 

3 Girls tligh School, Berhampur 

4 Utkal Bal Ashram, Berhampur 

5 Khaliikote College, Beiliampur 

6 Andhra Maliila Samaj, Beiliampur 

1 Andhra Vijnana Mitia Maiidali, Berhampur. 

8 Amber Vidyalaya, Bhubaneswar 
Meiiibei -Di Phulrenu Guha 

Places hited -17th August 1958 to 22nd August, 1958-Piiri, Cuttack, 
Bhubaneshwar, Biraparapur, Archil and Bodhpur 

A Meetings and Addfesses 

1 Public meeting at Bn Pratapiiagar, Distiict Pun 

2 Public meeting at Bodhpur, District Cuttack 

1 Public meeting of women oiganised by Naii Sewa Saiigha, Cuttack 
B Dijcussioiis mill Indwidmh 

I Shii G C Satpathy, Serietaiy, Education Department Sii Radha- 
nath Rath, Miiiistei, Community Development (Ex-Minister, Education) 
Cuttack 

3 Prof B C Das, DPI, Cuttack 

i Sri H Misia, Special Olcei, Secondaiy Education and Vice 
Piesident, Boaid ol Secondary Education, Cuttack 

5 Prof B N Rath, Puncipal, Radbanatli Tiaiinng College, Cuttack 

h Sri R S Seiiapati, Inspector of Schools, Cential Circle, Cuttack 

7 Sn B Misiai Deputy Director of Public Iiistiuction (Planning) 
Orissa 

8 Sn N Nayak, Deputy Diiecloi ol Public Instuiction (Piiniary and 
Basic) Orissa 

9 Miss B Mahanty, Inspectiess ol Scbooh, Oiissa 
'10 Chaiiman, State Social Welfatc Advisory Board 

II Chan man, Pioject Implementing Committee, Cuttack 

12 Chairman, Projeci Implementing Committee, Pun 

13 Principal, Women's College 

14 Seven Headnustiesses of High Schools 

15 Two Principals of Tiainmg Colleges 

16 Secretary, Nan Seva Sanglia 

17 Chairman, Small Savings Campaign 
C Instilutwns Fisited 

1 Bidhaha Ashram, Pun 

2 Mahila Ruteeia Silpa, Pun 

3 Nilachala Siksha Ashram, Pun 

4 Bira-Pratappur Samaj Mangal Kendra (Adult Education) 

5 Satyabadi Primaiy School, Sakhigopal 

6 Home Economic Tiaining Centre, Bhubaneswar 

7 Capital High School, Bliubneswar ’ 

8 Bodhpur Social Welfaie Centre PIC Cuttack 



9 Paikerbati Sub Centre of Bodhpur 
10. Archil Welfare Centre 

11 Kandarpur Centre 

12 Ravenshaw Giils High School, Cuttatk 
13, Buckley Girh High School, Cuttack 

H Buckley Primaiy School, Cuttack. 

15 Thompson Tiaining School, Cuttack ^ 

16 Women’s Tiaining Institution along with Piactising M E School, 

Cuttack 

17 Chandnichaiik GiiK’UF Sdiool, Cuttack 

18 Dagarpara Mixed UP School, Cuttack 

19 Manisingpatna Mixed U P School, Cuttack 

20 MunicipaTModel U.P School Cuttatk 

21 Nan Seva Sangha, Cuttack 

22 Public meeting of Women Oigaiiisation by Nan Seva Sangha, 

Cuttack 

23 Adult literai'y centre foi men, Cuttack 

24 Nahathanga N, E S Block, Cuttack 

25 Binbati Centic, PIG Cuttack 


Cliaimiaii: 

Pirn Med -16tli to 19th Dccembei, 1958-Patna, Monghyr, Lakhisarai 
and Bhagalpui 
A Meetings and Mdiem 

1 Meeting with the Education Depaitnieiit oflicials. Education Secre- 
taiy, Director of Education and Women Teachers of the Patna University 
at Patna. 

2 Meet the Women Teadieis and Educationist at Patna 

3 Meet the Chairman and members of the Bihai State Social Welfare 
Advisory Board, Patna 

4 Meet the Social Wnrkeis and Tcacheis at Bhagalpur 

5 Address the Women Teadicis at Suiitleivati Mahila College 

B Eui'lj to InMitiojis 

1 Laklu Sarai Vidyapitli, Eaklii Saiai 

2 Sri Krishna Seva Sailan, Mongliyi 

3 Monghyr College, Monghyi 

4 Nath Nagar WcIIaie Extension PiojCit 

5 Navyug Wdyalaya. Bhagalpui 

f) Snndervati hlahila College, Bhagalpui 

7 Mahila Charkha Sangh, Patna 

8 After-Care Home, Patna 

9 B N R Training College 

C daemons mth Indwidmh 
Deputy Minister, Social Welfare 
Member -Mrs Zahara Alimed 

Places Med -8th to 15th Septembei 1968 and 7th to I4th October, 1958- 
Deoghar, Dumka, Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Lakhisarai, Patna, Anah, Kazan- 
bagli, Ranchi, Tatanagar, 

A Meetings and Dmmm 

1 Miss E Shital, District Inspectress ol Schools, Gaya and Shahabad, 
Gaya 
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2 Slirimati Brajbala Devi, Airab 

3 Mis Phillips Swattelle Memorial School, Arrah 

4 Sliriraati Jhania Gliose, Government Girls' High School, Aiwh 

5 Shnmati Ram Sen Maziimdar, Government Girls' High Scliool, 
An ah 

6, Shrimati Sulocliana Prasadi Goveinmeiit Gills' Ij!igh School, Arrah 

7 Mrs S Benjamin, Govemment Gills' High School, Arrah 

8 Mrs Sharda Saliaya, Government Giils’ High School, Airali 

9 Shrimati R Devi, Government Girls’ High School, Arrah 

10 Shrimati Savitn Asthana, Sfu’ee Jam Bala Vishrara Girls’ High 
School, Arrah 

11 Mrs M Kisliore, Lady Prinapal, Government Girls’ High School, 
Ai'rah 

12 Sri D. D. Upadhya, Headmaster, Sri Jam Bala Vishram Girls' 
High School, Arrah, 

13 Sn S B Prasad, Headmaster, Government Zila School Anah 

14 Sn Gharucharan Kumar, Headmaster, Jam High Scliool, Arrah 

15 Sn Jaganiiatli Smgh, Headmaster, Kashtnya Pligh School 

16 Sn Ram Naresh Lall, Headmaster, Arrah Town School 

17 Sn Vishnu Shankar, MLC 

18 Sill Subodi Kumar Jam, Seaetai), Jam Bala Vishram Girls High 
School, Anah 

19 Sn S W Haider Bilgiamin, Maiilvi, Government Giils’ High 
School, Arrah 

20 Sn Jugmolian Prasad, Deputy Superintendent of Education, 
Arrah 

21 Mrs Monica Roy, Lady Principal, Government Girls' High 
School, Hazanbagli 

22 Mrs Urmila Prasad, Assistant Lady Pnncipal, Government Gnis’ 
High School, Hazanbagli 

23 Mother M Stella Ac, Pnncipali Mount Garmel School, 
Hazanbagli 

24 Sister M Paula Ac, Vice-Prmcipal, Mount Garmel School, 
Hazaribagh 

25 Miss Indubala Das, Soaal Education Instructor, Morrah Centre 

26 Mrs K, Goswami, Headmistress, Girls' Middle School Hazanbagh 

27 Miss Nollic Dundung, Chief Welfaie Organiser, Meru Welfaie 
Extension Project 

28 Shri Ramprakash Lai 

29 Khan Bahadur Quadir Buksh Khan, Advocate, Hazanbagh 

30 Shn N N Dutta, District Supenntendent of Education Kazan- 

bagh , 

31 Shn Birendra Singh, Distnct Inspector of Schools, Hazanbagh 

32 Sub-Inspector of School, Hazanbagh 

33 Miss J F Wyli, Pimcipal, St Kiion's Girls High School, Haiaii- 
bagh 
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34 Mrs, D K. Singh, Headmistress, St, Kiion’s P Girls' High School. 

35 Shrimati Aparna Dliar, Social Education Instructor. 

36. Shri. S N Saliay, Retired! Deputy Collector, Hazanhagh 

37. Shn Ramesh^var Prasad 'Bablii, Pleader, Hazanhagh 

36 Shn Amal Krishna Basu, Pleadei’, Hazanhagh, 

39. Miss S Das, District Inspectress of School, Hazaribagli and 
^antlial Parganas, 

40 Sii Krishna Ballabli Saliay, Ex-Revenue Minister, Hazanhagh 

41 Mrs Mamala Subramanian, Cliaimaii, Welfare Extension Project, 
Hazanhagh 

42 Sn B N Dutt, Principal. St Paul's High School, Ranchi. 

43 Sn I( I( Mukharjee, Pleadmaster, L I(, B V High School, 
Ranch 

44 SriP I Mukharjee, Assistant Administrative Officer, NCC, 
Ranchi. 

45 Sn J Barla, Principal, Gossnei High School, Ranchi 

46. Su Ramayan Singh, Inspector of Schools, Chotanagpiir, 

47. Su Rajeshwaii Piasad, Headmaster, Balkrislina High School, 
Ranchi 

48 Shiimatt Ganguli, Headmistress, Doraiida Girls' High School, 
Ranchi 

49 Mrs T Choudhury, District Inspectress of Schools, Ranch , 

50 Mrs B Prasad, Principal, Women's College, Ranchi 

51 Mrs Shanti Raman, Lady Piincipal, Government Girls’ High 
School, Ranchi 

52 Sliriraati A Sen, Headmistress, Chotanagpiir Girls’ High School, 
Ranchi 

53. Shimati S M Bodra, Headmistress, Betliesda Gnls' High School, 
Ranchi 

54 Mis M, Palit, Raiu Road Educationist, Ranchi 

55 Mis A D Shahaya, Soaal Woiker and Educationist, Ranch 

56 Miss B Lallan, Assistant Administrative Officer, N C. C, Ranch. 

67 Shi G Nizamuddm, Maulvi, Government Girls' High School, 
Ranchi 

58 Shiimati Goun Bhaduu, Assistant Teaclier, Goveinment High 
School, Ranch 

69 Shnmati Bithka Guha Sarkar, Bengali Teacher, Government Gnls' 
High School, Ranchi 

60 Mrs Ranan, Chairman, Welfare Extension Pioject, Chllday, 
Ranchi 

61 Mrs, ] D Sahay, Member, Welfare Extension Pioject, Chlday, 
Ranch 

62 Reverent Mother Provincial and Staff, Ursuline Convent, Ranch. 

63 Reveiend Mother Pauline I.B.V.M Supeiior, Loreto Convent, 
Ranch 



6i Mrs Benepal, District Inspectress ol Schools, Singlibhum 

65. Miss Salelra Haleez Adham, Lady Principal, Go\einiiieiit GiiV 
High School, Chaibasa 

66 Sri Abraham, Education Depaitment Officer, TlfcO, Jamshedpm. 

67 Sri Ram]] Prasad Vermai'Jamshedpur 

68 Lady Principals and teachers of educational institutions, educa 
tionists, social workeis, Jatnshedpui 

69 Sii R, S Pandey, ICS, Director of Personnel, Tata Iron and Steep 
Go, Jamshedpur. 

70 Miss Aniiapmana Devi, Pleadinistiess, Main Mandii Girls' ILgln 
School, Deoghar 

71 Sn Naiesh Mohan jha, Assistant Pleadnuster, R Mitia 
High School (Boys) 

Miss Orines, Principal, St Mary Guls' High School, Deoglui 

73 Mis Banlata Majiimdai, Headmistiess, N C Girls' Middle School 

74 Su Goiiri Shanker Dalmia, MLC (Pahaiia Seva Maiidn) 

75, Piiiicipal, Giiiukiil Maliavidyalaya, PO Deoghar 

76 Mr Rcha Roy, Secretary; Mahila Sahyog Samiti 

77 Mrs Uslia Guha, Membei of the Malnla Saliyog Sanuti 

78 Miss Tinsly, Lady teacher of St Mary Girls' Scliool 

79 Slinmati Tara Devi, Clianinan, Project Implementing Cominiitce, 
Deoghar M'elfaie Extension Project 

8(1 Social Workers, Parents, Deoghar 

81 Shn P K Sinha, Retiied District Inspector of Schools 

82 SliriS C Choiidliiiiy,MP,,Duiiik 

83 Sill] Gopal Prasad Veima, Retired District Inspector of Schools 

84 Shn Sailesh Chaiidk Choudhiny, Repiesentative, PTI 

85 Shn Xaniaiesli Chandra Sarkai, Pleader, Diinila and Vice 
President, Distiict Congiess Committee 

86 SIiii Bliiiiiesliwai Roy, Seo’etaiy, Distiici Congress Coimnittee, 
Diimka 

87 Shn B N Panda, Special Officer, Dumka Municipality, 

88 Shu ] P Sinha, Press Reporter 

89 Shn Padmanand Prasad, Secretary, Bharat Sevak Samaj 

90 Shn Lai Hambroni, President, Adim jati Seva Mandal 

91 Shn N C Das Gupta, Headmaster, Nation High School, Dumka 

92 Miss N Pankajam, Lady Principal, Government Girls High School, 
Dumka 

93, Slinmati Puspa Mala Das Gupta, Assistant Teacher, High School, 
Dumka, 

94 Mrs Miinalini Soren, Assistant Teachei, High School, Diinika 

95 Sn S S Das, Distnct Superintendent of Education, Santhal Para- 
gana 

96 Sri Surya Narayan Prasad Sinha, Sub-inspectoi of schools Dumka I 
Sadar 
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97 Sn Ram Naiidan Prasad Veima, Sub-Inspector of Schools, Dumka I. 

98 Sn Moti Prasad Sinlia, District Inspectoi of Schools, Dumka 

99 Sn Paiidey Tarni Prasad, Sub-divisional Education Offlcei, Raj. 
sahal at Sahebganj 


100 Sn Chandra Kuniai Siiilia, Siib-divisional Education Olliter, 
Deoghar 

101 Sn Ismail, Sub divisional Ediitation Officer, Jaintara 

102 Sn Bandhii Piasatl, Sub'divisioiial Education Officei, Jamtara 

103 Sii S Ranjan Roy, Dy Inspectoi of Schools, Rajinahal 

104 Sn Ram Siindar Sinha, Dy Inspectoi ol Schools, RajniLdial 

105 Sii Parbati Cliaiaii Malito, Dy Inspcttor of Schools, Godda 
lOti Sii S Md Hosin, Dy Inspectoi ol Schools, Dumka 

107 Sn Md Sakir Husain, Dy Iiispedoi of Schools, Pajiir 

108 Sn Pasiidco Upadhya, Dy Inspectoi of Schools, [amtaia 

109 Sn Ganga Pd Singh, Dy Superintendent of Education (Basic) 

110 Sii Janaidaii Piasad, Dy SiipeiiiHcndeiit of Education (Physical). 

111 Distiict Organiser, Small Savings Geitihcate 




pui 


Tiaiiiiiig College, Bhagal- 


122 Sn Jbliateon, Asstt Guide Captain, M G High School 
Ohicei 


School' ^ ®'‘‘li™^^clicry, Headmistiess, Moishada Girls High 

126 ShnraatiL Das Gupta, MGH School, Giiaulian Represeiitatne. 

127 Sluimati Savitii Agaiwal. Ti.iimng College, Bliagalpui 

128 Sn B I Aiain, Distnct Inspectoi of Schools, Bhiigalpur, 

129 Sn Solomon Miiiinu, Sub Inspectoi of Schools, Nathnagar 

130 Sn Shital Deo Piasad Sinlia, Sub-Inspector of Schools, Sadar. 
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131 Sri Naiidanandan Jlia, Dy Siipemitendent ol Physical Education, 
Bliagalpui 

132 Sri Jogesliivar Prasad, Divisional Supermteiident, Social Edtica* 
tion, Bhagalpur 

133 Sii N Mislira, Ly Inspector o£ Schools, Bliagalpiir 

134 Sn Rainayan Mahto, ML A, Tilakamanghi, Ehagalpur. 

135 Sn Inderdeo Piasad, Pleader, Bhagalpur, 

136 Sii Sukdeo Prasad, Vice-Chairman 

137 Sn Plaiihar Piasad ]tia, Bhagalpm. 

1)8 Sn Jageshwat Maiidal, MLA, Bhagalpur 

139 Sn Baiikim Chandra Baneijee 

140, Kumari Taranand Sinha, Syndicate, Patna University 

141 Dr Vidai Lankai, Principal, Sundervati Mahila Cbllege 

142 Students and staff of Sundervati College, Bhagalpm, 

143 Sn S. Kadri, District Inspector of Schools, Monghyr, 

144 Sn Mangal Jlia, District Supenntendeiu ol Education 

145 Slirimati Prania Devi, Mmnapal Commissioner and Social 
Workei 

146 Mrs B. Matliur, Principal, Baijnath Girls’ Pligh School 

147 Miss S Kapoor, District Inspectress of Schools 

148 Shrimati Nirmala Devi, Assistant Mistress 

149 Shrimati Bimla Devi, Lady Organiser, Seva Sudha 

150 Shiimati Kameshwan Kuman, Asstt Mistress, Baijnath Girls High 
School 

151 Shrimati Uslia Snvastava, Asstt Mistress, Baijnatli Girls’ School 

152 Shiimati Indiia Devi, Headmistress, Sandalpur Middle School. 

153 Shiimati Gayatri Devi, Asstt Mistress, Baijnath Girls School. 

154 Shiimati [agesliari Devi, Asstt Mistress, Sandalpur Girls School 

155 Shrimati Prabhawati Devi, Social Organiser ACC 

156 Shrimati Anpurna Kuman, Asstt Mistress, Baijnatli Girls School 

157 Shiimati Naya Kaiijilal, Asstt Mistress, Baijnath Girls School 
158, Shiimati Lalmam Devi, Asstt Mistress, Baijiiath Girls School. 

159 Shiimati Chhaya Gulia, Asstt. Mistress, Baijnath Gnls School 

160 Shrimati Shakuntala Lall, Asstt Mistres's, Baijnath Girls School 

161 Shrimati Roma Ghosh, Asstt Mistress, Baijnath Girls School 

162 Shiimati Ranubala Mukharjee, Asstt Misti ess, Baijnath Girls 
School 

163 Shii Badii Narayan Sliaima, Secretary, DAV Kanya Pathshala, 
Monghyr 

164 Sliri Banarshi Prasad Veima, Municipal Commissioner 

165, Sri Ramaivatar Singh Karn, Headmaster, Railway Middle School 
Maraalpur 

166 Sn Dineslwar Jha, Deputy Superintendent' Basic Education 

167 Sn Mirja Jubar Ahmad, Dy Inspector of Schools 

168 Shn Baiclyanath Tiwari, Dy Inspector of Schools 
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169 Shri Shyamdeo Narayan Singli, District Supeiintendent of Educa' 
tion 

170, Slui Bhunesliwar Jha, Kashim Bazar, Mongliyr 

171. Shn Mantlall Jha, Batwan Bazar, Monghyr. ' 

172 Shn Bliagwan Prasad Smgh, Lecfuier, RD and D], College. 

173 Shri Hussain Ahmad Naiyaji, Asstt, Teacher, Baijnath Girls High 
School 

I' 

174 Shri Shayamsimdar Singh, Asstt Teaclier, Baijaath Girls High 
School 

175 Shri G. M Lai, Secretary, Shri Krishna Seva Sadan 

176 Shri Ranileshwari Prasad Gupta, Deputy Inspector of Schools 

177 ShriV Singh. 

178 Shri Diwakar Shaima, Patna 

179 Shrimati Satyawati Devi, Headmistress, Madhupur Girls High ' 
School, Monghyr 

180 Sliri Shia Shaian Singh, Mokanieli, Patna 

181 Shninati Surnagha Slirivastav, Assistant Mistress, Balmiki Rajmti, 
Balika Vidyalaya, Monghyr. 

182 Rajyapala Dr. Zabr Husain, Governor of Bihar 

183 Dr. Sri Krishna Sinha, Chief Minister, Bihar. 

184. Kumar Gangaiiand Singh, Education Minister, Bihar. 

185 Dr Balbhadra Prasad, Vice-Chancellor, Patna University 

186. Dr D Ram, Vice-Chancellor, Bihar University. 

187. Dr Rajandliari Sinha, Mayor, Patna Corporation, Ex-Chairman, 
Public Senice Commission, Bihar 

188 Sri Krishna Kant Singh, Deputy Minister, Education, Bihar. 

189 Sri K Abraham, Education Seaetary, Bihar 

190 Sri Kalimuddm Ahmad, Director of Public Instruction, Bihar. 

191 Rev Father J Moore, S], Rector, St Xavier's College, Hazati- 
hagh. 

192. Rev. Father Momssy, S. ], Rector, St Joseph’s College, Nainital. 

193 Rev. Mother Antonia Burke, Doreto Convent, Darjeeling. 

194 Rev. Motlier Consiglio, Loreto College, Calcutta 

195 Sn Mahesh Prasad Sinha, Chairman, Kbadi Board and Village 
Industries, Bihar 

196. Mrs Punthumbakar, Ranchi. 

197 Dr Gorakhnath Sinha, Ex-Director of Public Instruction, Bihar. 

198 Miss B Dey, Retired Educabonist. Patna 

199 Mrs Amala Mookerjee, Social Worker-in-chaige, Child Welfare 
Centres. 

200. Mrs J Powvala, Jamshedpur 

201 Mrs J R D Tata, Jamshedpur 

202 Miss D. Achargee, Dy Directress, Girls’ Education, Bihar, 

203 Miss Uma Sinha, Inspectress ol Scliools, Bihar. 

204. District Inspectress of Schools, Patna. 



205 Sister Gabrial, A C Mount Canuel Higb Scliool, Patna, 

206 Mrs Romala Nandi, Prinapal, Magadh Mahila College, Patna 

207 Mrs V Gupta, Lecturer, Magadh Mahila College, Patiia. 

208. Mr G Ganguly, Lecturer, Magadh Mahila College, Patna 

209 Mrs ] Bose, Lecturer, Magadli Mahila College, Patna 

210 Mrs M Jafri, Lecturer, Magadli Mahila College, Patna 

211 Mrs Shakuntala Sinha, Principal, Women's Tiainmg College 

212 Miss Philomena Andra, Lectiiier, Women's Tiainmg College 

213 Miss U Basu, Lecturer, Women's Tiainmg College 

214 Miss S Dhan, Lectuier, Women's Training College, 

215 Mrs L Banneiji, Lady Principal, B N R Government Training 
College, Gulzarbagh 

216 Miss Nilima Bose, Arya Raiiya Vidyalaya, Patna 

217 Miss S, Bose, Balika Vidalaya, Patna 

218 Shrimati Anuila Mukherjee, Balika Vidyalaya, Patna 

219 Shiiinati Savitri Saliay, MLC, Member, Social Welfare Board 

220 Slmmati Sarla Madan Mohan, Radamkuan Girls' School 

221 Shnmati Krishna JdQuyar, Headmistress, Kadamkuan Gnls 
School 

222 Slirimati Kalwati Tiipatliy, Chairman, Social Welfare Boaid 

223 Shnmati Rusum Veima, Social Worker 

224 Mrs L K Ghosh, Lecturer, Women's College, Patna 

225 Mis Nilima Basu, Chaiiraan, Welfare Extension Project Neoia 

226 Miss Lila Sinha, Headmistress, Narayani Ranya Pathshala, Patna 

city 

227 Mrs Qamrunissa Begum, Lady Pimcipal, Bankipur Girls' Higher 
Secondary School 

228 Mrs Chitra Ghosh, Professor of English, Patna College 
B. Institutions visited 

1 B. N R Training College, Gulzarbagh, Patna 

2 Shishu Bhawan (Montcssori School), Arrah 

3 Jam Bala Vishrara Girls' High School, Arrali 

4 Government Gnls’ High School, Arrah 
5. Jam College, Anah 

6 Social Education Centie for Women at Mohalla Mahadeva, Anah 

7 St Kiran's Girls' High School, Hazaribagh 

8 Government Girls' High School, Hazanhagli 

9 Mount Garmel Girls' High School, Hazaribagh 

10, Ursuline Convent Girls' High School, Ranchi 

11. Loreto Convent, Ranchi 

12 Government Girls’ High School, Ranchi 

13 Government Training College, Women's Section, Ranchi 

14 Sister Nivedita Girls' High School, Jamshedpur. 



Sn Sardamoiii GuV High School, Jamshedpur. 

16 Destitute Children’s Homes, Jamshedpur 

17 Social Welfare Centres, Jamshedpur 

18 D M Madan Girls' High School, Jamshedpur 

19 Radaroa Girls’ Middle School, Jamshedpur. 

20 Sakclii Girls’ Middle School, Jamshcdpiii 

21 ISt Mary’s Girls’ High School, Deoghai 

22, Proposed Matii Mandir Girls’ High School, Deoghar 
23 Mahila Sahyog SamiLi Ltd, Deoghar 
Government Gills' High School, Diiinka 

25 Saiithal Girls’ High School, Mahaic Village, Santhal Paigana 

26 Government Training College, Ehagalpiii 

27 Moksliada Giih’ High School, Bhag,ilpiir 

28 Navyug Vidyalaya, Bhagalpiir 

29 Sundervati Mahila College, Bliagalpiii 

30 Village Social Education Cciitic loi Women, Kiitiibgan], Bhagalpur 

31 Girls' Middle School, Aligaiij, Bhag.ilpni 

32 Government Girls' High School, Bhagalpur 

33 Jagdhar Shilp Kala Vidyalaya, Bliikhanpiir 

3i Social Ediiration Ceiitic foi Women, Akb.iinagai, Bhagalpur 

35 DAV Gills' Middle School, Sandalpiii, Monghyi 

36 Balmiki Rajnili Balika Vidyalaya, Madhepiii, Mongliyr 

37 Shiee Knslina Seva Sadan, Monghyi 

38 Pre-Basic Vidyalaya, Lakliisaiai, Monghyi 

39 Mahila Juiiiol Tiauiing School, Likliis.nai 

Ultai Piadesh 

Chairman' 

Plum Fiiitcd-21 )l1i Odohci 1958. I'lili DcichiIki to 2‘iul December 
]9S8--I)chia-l)iin, Allalubad and Liukimw 

A Medings md Mm 

I Meeting with the Education Dcpaiimcnt Piescnt 

1 Sliri Rehai Singh IAS, Sccietaiy lo Govciiiment, Education De¬ 
partment 

2 Additional Secietaiy to Government, Education Dcpaitment 

3 Deputy Secietary to Goveinraent, Education Department 

4 Under Secretary to Government, Education Department 

5 OSD (Rules), Education Depaitmciit 

6 Dr (Smt) Leela Thorat, Member, UP SSWAB. 

7 Smt Shanti Devi Agaiwal, UP SSWAB 

8 Smt Shyam Riiman Khan, UP SSWAB 

9 Smt Shanti Bai Klier, UP SSWAB 

10 Joint Director of Education 
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]1 Kum K D Klianna, Deputy Director of Education (Women). 

12 Deputy Director of Education (Camp) 

13 Personal Assistant to Director of Education. 

14 Deputy Director of Education, Luclcnow Region. 

15 Regional Inspectress of Schools, Luclcnow Region 
IG Personal Assistant (Woman) to D. E 

17 Deputy Secretaiy, Hanjan Sahayak Department. 

18 Development Commissioner, UP 

19 Additional Development Commissioner, U P 
20, Director, Social Welfare, UP 

21 Deputy Director, Social Welfaie, UP. 

22 Deputy Director (W). Social Welfare. 

23 Director of Education, UP 

2 Meeting with the educationists, Principals and Teachers’ Present 
1. Prinapal and staff, Isabela Thobiim College 

2 Principal and staff, Mahila Vidyalaya. 

3 Pnnnpal and staff, Nan Siksha Niketan, 

4 Prinapal and staff, Rasturba Balika Vidyalaya 

5 Principal and staff, Karamat Girls College, 

6 Principal and staff, Bhaiatiya Balika Vidyalaya 

7 Principal and staff, Vedic Ranya Pathsala 

8 Principal and staff, Jublee Inter College 

9 Prinapal and stall, Khun Rhiinji Girls’ Inter College, 

10 Principal and stall, Navayug Ranya Pathsala. 

11 Principal and stall, Mahatma Gandhi Girls' School 

12 Prinapal and stall, Municipal Inter College 

13 Principal and staff, lal Bagh Inter College 

14 Principal and staff, Shasti Bluislian Inter College 

15 Principal and staff, Janta Inter College 

16 Superintendent, Miimdpal Girls’ Education. 

17 Pnncipal, Sarvodaya Bal Niketan 

18 Prinapal, Saraswati Vid^ialaya 

19 Pnncipal, Gurnanak Sikshalaya 

20 Pnncipal, Lamartineer Girls College 

21 Pnncipal and staff. Rastogi Pathasala 

22 President, Mahila College 

23 Ram Ram Kumar Bhargava 

24 Pnncipal and staff, Montesson School 

25 President, Manager, Principal and staff, K R Vocational. 

26 Prinapal, Government Inter College, Barabanki 

27. Principal, Bhagtt^in Din, ARP Inter College, Lakhimpiir. 

23, Principal and stalf Arya Ranya Inter College, Hardoi, 

29 Principal, Deepak Nursery School, Lucknow 
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30 Joint Director of Education 

31 Deputy Director of Education (Women) 

32 Regional Inspectress of Girk Schools. 

33 Ex-Director of Education. 


3 Address on 'Women's Role in the Social and Economic Development 
of India' at Allahabad 

i Meet the Principals of Women’s Colleges at Allahabad 

5 Meet Chairman and Members of the Allahabad Project lInpl^ 
mcnting Committee 

B Fwiti fo mlMwnSi 

1 Kalalshetra, Dehra^Dun 

2 Traimng Centre for the Blind Men, Dehra Dun. 

3 Training Centre for the Blind Adult Womem Dehra-Dim. 

4 Sharp Memorial Training Institute, Dehra-Dun 

5 Aftcr-caie Home, Rajpura, Dehra-Dun 

6 Kamala Nehru Vidyalaya, Allahabad 

I Home Science College, Allahabad. 

8 Mahila Gram Inter College, Allahabad. 

9 Naveena Seva Sangh, AEahabad 

10. After-care Home foi men discharged from correctional institu¬ 
tions 

II Andhra Association, Allahabad 

12 After-care Home for Women, Lucknow 

13 Bhartiya Balika Vidyalaya Intermediate College. 

H Literacy flouse, Lucknow. 

Member,-Shriraati Zahara Ahmed 

Pk(5 mited '19th to 25tli July 1958,24th Septembei 1958 to 3()th 
September 1958-Lucknow, Meerut, Allahabad, Banaias, Aligarh, Bareilly 
Namital, Rampur 

A Mseiings and Simms mtk MmU 

1 A meeting was held at Golden House, Rajghat, Banaras which was 
attended by the following- 

(i) Rajghat Sdiool SiaS 

(ii) Principal, Miss Telang 

(Hi) Local Educationists, Social Workers, Parents and Guardians, 

(Iv) Miss Mukerjee, Regional Inspectress of schools, Varanasi 
Division 

2. At Rhurshid Girls' Inter College Principal Mrs Dolly Kapahi 
and Staff members 

3 At Government Model Montessori Sdiool, principal Sajjad and 
staff, Leading citizens, Parents and guardians. 

4 Sri Rehar Singh, IAS, Education Secretary, Uttar Pradesh 

5 Mr. C M Chak, Director of Education, Uttar Pradesh. 

6 Miss T Gotewala, Regional Inspectress of Girls’ Education V.. 
Region, Lucknow 


1 
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7 Miss K, Roy, Personal Assistant (W) to Director of Education, 

•UP, Lucknow I 

8 Miss Stevens, Lalbagli Gnls' Higher Secondary School, Lucknow 
9. Mrs Singh, Gurunanak Slubhalaya, Lucknow 

10 Km Roslian Jahan Begam, Pnncipal and staff Members, Kaia- 
mat Plussain Girls' College, Lucknow 

11 SliriinatrS Shah, Balika Vidya Niketan, Lucknow 

12 Mrs I Srivastava, Maliatina, Gandlii Gills' School 

IS Shnniati ]ai Devi Siivastava, junta Girls’ Inter College 

Id Miss Sada, Lady Supenutendent of Education, Miiiucipal Boaid, 
Lucknow 

10 Mrs 0 0 Gupta, Municipal Giils' Inter College 
Ifa A R Padiaun, Dy Director of Education, UP 

17 Dr Thilliumpillum, Principal, Isabella Thoburn College, Luck¬ 
now and staff members 

18 Mn, Gupta, Principal, Nan Seva Sainiti Piodiiction and Turn- 
mg Centre, Staff and students 

19 Begum Ali Zalieer, Gliaiiman, State Social Welfare Boaid, Uttar 
Pradesh 

20 Begiim Aijaz Rasool, MLC 

21 Education Depaitment Officials, leading educationists, social 
workers and parents and guardians 

22 Mrs Cliaulian, Pnncipal, Government Girls’ Inter College and 
‘Staff members and students, Namital 

28 Miss Chatterjee, Regional Inspecttess, Namital 
2d Education Depaitment Officials and Heads of schools, Nainital 
25 Mrs, Taia Pandey, MLC. and Social Worker, Namital 
*20 Educationists, parents and guaulians 

27 Sliri B S Sial, Joint Diiectoi of Education, Uttar Piadesh 

28 Shii D N Cbatiirvcdi, Dy Dnector of Education, Uttar Pradesh 

29 Shn I( N Malviya, Dy Secretary of Education, Uttar Pradesh 

30 Shn Klianiia, Dy Director of Education (Women), Uttai Pradesh 

31 Miss Benifaciiis, Regional Inspectress of Schools, Uttar Pradesh 

32 Shn S N Sliarraa, Secretary, Intermediate Boaid, Uttar Pradesli, 

33 Members of All India Women’s Conference 
31 Members of Wellaie Board. 

35 Members of Bharat Sevak Sama] 

30 Lady Principals of Aided and Government Institutions 

37 Miss Singh, Principal, Hamidia Giils’ College, Allahabad 

38 Mrs Rastogi, Principal, Govenuneni Training College for Giils, 
Allahabad and staff members, 

39 Principal and staff, Government Nursery Training College for 
(Girls, Allahabad 

4P Mrs Gouri Inspectress of Schools 



41 Mis Mahmud, Regional Iiispccticss of diliools, Agra Region 

42 Mrs M, J, Haidei, Piinapai, Gals' Ocgiee College, Aligarh 

43 Miss L Ram, Headmistress, W U, Gals’ High School 

44 Miss A Joseph, Prevasli Women’s Hall, Aligarh University 

45 Mis Chaube, Piincipal, Tika Ram Girls' Higher Secondary 
School 

46 The Headmistress, Tika Ram School and Staff 

47 Mu Venna, Lectiiici in Education, Government College, Aligarh, 

48 Lectuicis, stall nienibeis and students of the Women's College, Ah- 
garh 

49 Chairinai), Welfare E\tention Pio|ect, Aligaih Distiict 

50 Social Woileis 

51 Mis Ramala Clioiidliaiy, MP, Mcmbeis, Slate Social Welfare 
Board, Uttai Piadcsh 

52, Mrs Sliauna, Puiicipal, Raghuiiath Gills' College, Meerut, 

5‘] Headmistress and stall, Ragliiin.illi Gills' School, Meeiut 

54 Miss Eeiiifacms, Regional Iiispectiess, Mcciut Region 

55 Headraisticss and stall, St Maiy's High School, Meeiiit 

56 Social ivoikeis, paiciits and giiaicliaiis, lady doctou and foieigiii 
mission of the CMS (iiiiicli also gave then views 

57 Village Level M’Oikeis at Kalaiigii Village Welfaie Extension Pio* 
ject, Meeiiit Disiuct 

58 Picsideiit and stall, Saiiia] Ivalyaii Paiisliacl, Moiliiiagar, Uttar 
Pradesh 

59 Miss Raria Sultan Seliaii, Piiiicipal, Ismail Coils' Intel College 
()0 Mrs Dcy, Wife of the Comniissionei, Baicilly Region 

61 Miss R Ro), Feisoiial Assistoit to Mi Gliak, Diiector of Educa* 
tioii, Uttai Piadcsh 

62 Miss Uslia Cliitteijee, Regional liispecness, Baieilly Region 
()3 Miss Siishaiiia Maiiglick, lady Piincipal, ,S(rIC, Haicilly 
64 Staff of SGIC llaieilly 

1)5 Social woikeis, PIC, Cllaiiiiiaii, Inly clodois' Lilly advocate, 
paicnts, guardians and iiiembeis of the public 

66 Lady Piincipals of aided and Governiiieiit Institutions 

()] Piincipal, juvenile Jail, Baieilly 

68 Miss Khanna, Dy Diiectoi of Education (Women), Uttai Piadesln 

69 Miss Mookcijee, Regional Inspcctiess, Vaianasi 

70 Miss Telang and stall, Rajghat Vasaiit College and Scliool 

71 Miss Paintel and staff. Central Hindu Girls' High School 

72 Miss Singh, Gals' High School, Kainadia 

73 Prominent educationists and social woikeis 

B Itishiulions Fulled 

1 Government Gills' Polyiechim, Ranipni 

2 Govcinment Model Moiitessoii School, Rampur 
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3 lOiuishd Girls' Inter Callege, Rainpur 

4 Government Physical Iidncation College, Rampur 

5 Tika Ram Gills' Pligher Secondary School, Montessori, Section, 
Aligarh 

6 Muslim University Girls’ High School, Aligarh, 

7 Raghbir Bal Mandir, Aligarh 

8 Government Girls' High Sdiool, Aligarh 
t) Vishnupiiri M B. Sdiool, Aligarh 

10 M, U Women's College, Aligarh 

11 Social Welfare Centre, Aligaili 

12 The Uiinila Malnla Dastkmi School, Meeiiit 

13 Shiksha-Sadan, Meeiut 

H Raghiinatli Gills' Higher Secondary Sdiool and College, Meerut. 

15 Social Welfaie Centre, Village Ralangii, Meerut District 

Id After-Care Home, Meerut 

17. St Mary's High Sdiool, Meerut 

18 Goveininent Gals' Inter College, Baieilly 

10 Baby Fold Orphanage, Baieilly 

20 Gulab Rai Montessoii School, Baieilly 

21 Saliu Gopinatli Gills’ Intel College, Baieilly 

22 Ram Bliarose GuK Intel College, Bareillv 

23 Ganga Ma’s Ashram, Anaiitl Niwas, Nainital 

24 Government Girls’ Intel College, Namital 

25 Sliilpa Kala Bliawan, Namital 

2() Municipal Nuisery School, Namital 
27, Soiial Welfare Ceiuies 
28 Goveiiiinciit Intei College foi Ciils, Allahabad 
21) Hamulia Gals' Intel College Allahabad 
1)0 Mahila Giam Vidyapith, Allalubad 

31 Kainla Neliiu Vidyalaya, Sivait, Allahabad 

32 D P Higher Secondary School, Allahabad 

33 Piimary Sdiool, Kotwa, Allaliabad 

34 Goveininent Tiaming College for Girls, Allahabad 

35 Government Nursery Teadieis’ Training College, Allahabad 

36 Lai Bagh Nursery School, Lucknow 

37, Janta Girls' Inter College Alambagh, Chandranagai Alambagh, 
Lucknow 

38 Sama] Kalyan Parishad, Modmagar 

39 Liteiacy House, Lucknow 

40 Nan Seva Samiti, Lucknow 

41 Siiigainagar Girls’ lunior High School, Lucknow, 

42 Patanala Municipal Board Girls’ School, Lucknow 

43 Bliaitiya Balika Vidyalaya, Lucknow 
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41 Isabella Thobuin College, Luckiiow. 

45 Karamat Husain Girls’ College, Lucknov. 

46 Soaal Welfare Centi'es 

47 Tlie Rajgliat Sdiool for Cluldren and Vasanta College foi Women, 
IRajghat. 

48 Central Hindu Giils’ SdiooI, Banaias, 

49 Vasant Kanya Mahayidyalaya Kamaclia 

50 Government Higher Secondary SchijaL 

51 Ram Nagar School, Banaras ; 

i 
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Memh<‘r~Mrs. 0. C Snnivasan 
Places hsitd 

Snd to lOth Octobei, I4tli Octobeb 15tli Octobei and 18lli October, 
1958~Tnvendruffi, Telliclierry, Cannanoie. 


Talap Mahila Samajan, Cannanoie 
B Discmons mtlh Iniwdmk 

1 Additional D PI (Elemental) Education), Ti'iveudium 

2 Director of Statistics, Tiivendrum. 

3 Director of Tccliiiical Education, Trivendium 

4 Chief Seaetary to Government, Tnvendii^. 

5, Sii A N Tampi, Retired DPI, Tiiven^!ii|j^^ 

6 Sint Padmavathi Riithikar, Triventliump[jp^^i, 

I D.PI, Trivendium 

5 Education Secretary, Tiivendrum 

9 Minister of Education, Tiivendrum. 

10 Director of Women's Welfare, Trivendrum" 

II Director of Text Books S: Exammations, Trivendrum. 

12 District Education Officei, Tellicherry 

C Institutions Ptsited 

1 Lower Pnmary school (Boys), Manayad, Tellicheny 

2 Lower Primary Lakslimi Vilas (Gills) School, Manayad, Tellicheiy. 
i Upper Primary Sree Narayana Vidyalaya, Tellichei)' 

4 Junior Basic School, Parambeth, Tellicliery 

5, Lower Primary Ramaknshna School, Nideembrapur, Tellichery, 

'6 Chokkii Upper Prkaiy School, Tellicliery. 

7 Chokkli Iqbal Lower Primary Girls Scjijf 
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